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THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Tarizx Lewis, LL.D., Prof. of the Greek Language and Literature, Union College, 
Schenectady. 


Ir is commonly maintained that the Old Testament, in com- 
parison with the New, and even when regarded in respect to its 
own intrinsic merits, is deficient in tenderness, in inward as dis- 
tinguished from outward moral power, and, in a word, in what is 
commonly denoted by the term spirituality. Such an idea is not 
cuthesively peculiar to the rationalizing, or the neological, interpre- 
ter. It may be often traced in the sermons of preachers who are 
styled evangelical, and in the writings of commentators who are 
ns to hold the plenary inspiration of all parts of the acknow- 
ledged Word of God. Even by divines reputed orthodox, is it 
sometimes held, that in this Older Scripture there are actually 
wanting some of the fundamental truths of salvation. It is main- 
tained that that there is to be found therein no trace, or but the 
faintest trace, of views, without which the lowest form of any 
thing like spiritual religion would seem to be an impossibility,— 
without which the devotions and devotional writings of God’s 
chosen people must be regarded as falling, in this respect, below 
the known standard of heathen and classical pietism. 

Many, too, within the reputed pale of evangelical Christendom, 
appear to be taking a step even in advance of these opinions so 
sem to all solid and healthy faith in Scriptural inspiration. 

he sentiment is growing more and more in our churches, (and it 
would seem to be one of the most noticeable signs of the times,) 
that the Old Testament is rapidly becoming, if it has not already 
become, obsolete in respect to us and our age,—that for the pre- 
sent Christian church it possesses chiefly an antiquarian value,— 
—that its teachings are, in great measure, if not wholly, super- 
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seded by the higher and purer instructions of the new dispensation 
_——nay more, that they are actually at war, and, in some very im- 
portant respects too, with what is called the genius and spirit of 


oer : : : 

ow all this is to be reconciled with any consistent belief that 
the Old Testament writings are verily included in what Paul de- 
nominates gag} Geérvevotos—Scripture given by the inspiration, 
or inbreathing of God,—it would indeed be hard to determine. It 
would be equally, if not more, difficult, to maintain its consistency 
with the solemn reverence our divine Saviour ever manifested for 
the books of the Jewish canon,—his constant appeals to the cer- 
tainty of their predictions—his implicit faith in Holy Scripture, 
éy tais ygupais tais dyluss. as something “which could not be 
broken,” and which contained the evidence or credentials of his 
own divine mission,—his deep sense of the spiritual richness of 
that ancient law, the least jot or tittle of which was to survive the 
dissolution of the heavens and the earth,—his apparently sincere 
and unsuspecting trust in the accuracy of their historical and 
supernatural narrations, whenever referred to in illustration of his 
own didactic warnings,—his continual accommodation of their de- 
votional parts to his own spiritual wants, and this too, not merely 
in public, by way of condescension, as it might be said, to the 
national prejudices, but in all the honesty and truthfulness of his 
most private exercises whether of conflict or of triumph,—his 
liturgical use of the Psalms, even of passages standing, sometimes, 
in immediate connection with others for which our more rational 
commentators, in their higher spirituality, would deem it neces- 
tary to apologise, on the ground of their belonging to an obsolete 
and less spiritual worship,—his righteous zeal for the purity of the 
ancient law, and for the maintenance of its primitive simplicity 
and integrity in opposition to the perverse traditions of the Jews, 
—and, to sum up all, the high honor he delighted to confer upon 
the Old Testament by ever citing it in proof of his own doctrines, 
as the lex scripta that formed the immutable ground of his own 
instructions, as the firm support of his own faith in the dark hour 
of conflict and temptation, as the medium of his soul’s utterance 
in the agonies of the garden and the cross,—to reconcile this, we 
say, with the anti-evangelical theories of the Old Testament, would 
require a higher degree of hermeneutical skill than is needed for 
the solution of the worst difficulties of these strange yet sublime 
records of God’s earliest revelations ;—especially when we bear in 
mind that these books, which the Saviour so devoutly studied, 
were substantially the same (as every scholar knows) with the 
now-acknowledged Jewish canon, and that HE who ever mani- 
fested such deep and deferential reverence for the authority of the 
lex scripix, was himself the Supernatural and Infinite Reason, 
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The Eternal Wisdom, that “ True Light that lighteth every man 
who cometh into the world.” 

And the opinions to which we have alluded are gaining ground. 
They are presenting themselves in their most extreme and startling 
forms. Among many heretofore reputed evangelical, they have 
had their origin in zeal for a false philosophy of reform, with which 
the unyielding spirit of the Old Testament would seem to come in 
direct collision. Their rationalising casuistry, and shallow utili- 
tarianism, and abstract philanthropy, cannot brook its stern 
method of resolving all morality into a strict observance of the 
duties arising from the acknowledged relations of human life, and 
of deducing all its sanctions from the acknowledged sovereignty of 
God. There seems too little reason, too little regard to the “ fit- 
ness of things,” too little recognition of the universe as something 
back of Deity, too little of that philosophy of the “greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number of sentient beings,” in a law whose 
only sanction is ever the same solemn Ani-Jehovah,—I am the 
Lord. Hence such opinions are held by very many who are un- 
conscious of the danger attending them, and of the inevitable con- 
sequences which must be the result. The signs of the times indi- 
cate a still wider diffusion; and unless checked by timely exposi- 
tions of their fallacy, they must end in a fruitful harvest of skepti- 
cism in respect to the inspiration of all Scripture, both new and 
old. 

To return, however, to some of our first points, or to that which 
is seemingly the:least faith-destroying of these neological dogmas— 
There are many, we may say, who stop short of the view taken by 
Warburton, Whateley, and the great mass of modern rationalists. 
They recognise in the Old Testament an implied belief, to say the 
least, in a future life, and would even regard certain passages as 
express declarations to that effect, or at all events, as admitting no 
fair interpretation in any other way. Still, even among such is it 
very generally maintained, as something uncontrovertible, that the 
hopes and fears of the Jew, even of the pious Jew, were directed 
mainly to temporal objects, and that outward rites and ceremonies 
formed a far greater part, and a more acknowledged part of their 
religion than the cultivation of any spiritual affections having 
reference to the eternal and the invisible. 

The Old Testament, it is often said, looked mainly to the out- 
ward, the ceremonial, the formal, the carnal, while it insists but 
faintly upon the inward, the unseen, and the spiritual. The latter 
were not wholly lost sight of, but they were almost entirely reserved 
for the later and higher revelation. The gospel first laid the main 
stress on inward rectitude of motive; it first declared the blessedness 
of him who had not only “clean hands,” but “a pure heart.” There 
is doubtless some truth in this, but at the same time, more that is 
fallacious. There is such a thing as destroying the very ground 
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and sanction of our Saviour’s instructions, in the attempt to mag- 
nify the New Testament by unduly depreciating the older revela- 
tiou. There is in the latter more spirituality of view and feeling 
than meets the eye of the careless reader. It requires, however, 
the spiritual perception and the spiritual mind. It obtrudes not 
itself upon the outward Sadducee, whilst in the experience of the 
true Israelite is it often felt, that there is no part of God’s word, the 
reading of which is more precious, or which has more power over 
the purest and most inward affections of the soul. 

It is indeed true, that ceremonial observances occupy a most 
prominent, and sometimes an almost exclusive space in the law and 
national records of the Jews. Hence it is, that we lose sight of 
those frequent declarations which were intended, on this very ac- 
count, to guard against the danger of a merely formal, and to urge 
the necessity of spiritual religion. In the mysterious plan of s 
revelation, the outward would seem to come first, and yet the in- 
ward ever accompanies it, ever presents itself to one who seeks for 
it, ever appears expressly or impliedly in the outward language in- 
stead of being left merely to the inferences of the natural conscience. 
To one, therefore, who has iy Saree the idea of the exclu- 
sively formal character of the Old Testament teachings, it is some- 
times a matter of astonishment when he finds, on careful examina- 
tion, how very many passages there are of a directly opposite na- 
ture,—passages exhibiting the necessity of the federal ond the 
spiritual with even more of melting and glowing earnestness of 
language, than is ever found in the more sober and preceptive in- 
structions of the gospel itself. 

The Psalms, the Prophets, the Law, and even the historical por- 
tions abound inthem. “I have cleansed my heart in innocency, 
therefore will I encompass thine altar,O Lord. The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit ; a broken and acontrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not refuse. Create within me a clean heart and renew a right 
spirit within me.’ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” Ps. 


1 The writer has often thought that if one needed a brief confession of his 
faith, one that should be liturgical, (if we may use the expression) rather than 
dogmatic, one that could be repeated in the hours of private meditation and de- 
votion, one in which every line, and word almost, might be regarded as sug- 
gestive, if not openly, declarative of the main doctrines of the gospel in their 
most direct application to the human soul, it would be Watts’ most impressive 
paraphrase of this 51st Psalm, commencing 


- 


“ Lord, I am vile, conceived in s 
And born unholy and unclean.’ 


It is, indeed, a free paraphrase, and yet there is not a thought which is not 
suggested by the spirit of the original, not a thought which is not legitimately 
seen in this ancient mirror of the contrite soul, although we are indeed enabled 
to read it more clearly and distinctly by the reflected light of the New Testa- 
ment. It is that perfect union of pure, evangelical conception, with the He- 
brew spirit and metaphor, which no other paraphraist has ever so successfully 
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51. In the Hebrew it is ninwa in pracordiis,—the same as renes, 


the reins,—or ggéves—the seat of those deeper thoughts and affec- 
tions which the Greek terminology would seem to place in the 
most central regions of vitality. Soalso in Job 38: 36—“ Who hath 
put wisdom in the inward parts,”—where the same Hebrew word is 
used in parallelism with “>, the picturing or conceptive depart- 
ment of the soul, where the thoughts may be said to receive an 
objective distinctness,—the source of the most interior emotion, of 
the most spontaneous intuitions, or as they are elsewhere styled 
(Gen. 6: 5:) 2) minum “zn, the very imaginations of the thoughts 
of the heart,”—those first beginnings of emotional mental activity 
which give moral character to all that nai gf proceeds from 
them. Again,—“ In the hidden parts (pne2 Ps. 51: 8, in the most 
secret or interior chamber) O make me to know wisdom,’—in that 
one of the spirit which is concealed from direct consciousness, 
which is below the very thoughts themselves, where the thoughts 
have their birth, or in other words, spring’ up from that state of 
the affections which is mest closely allied to the very essence of 
the soul—* O there, even there, make me to know wisdom.” 

In accordance with the same idea is that fervent prayer for in- 
ward grace that soon follows—O, take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me; O give back to me the joy of thy salvation. And then the 
light in the intellect which comes from the purification of the con- 
science—* Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; then shall 
sinners be converted unto thee.” 

Beside such express declarations as these, how much do we find 
of implied meaning that is utterly inconsistent with the idea of a 
mere formal or outward religion,—how many expressions, for ex- 
ample, containing indeed no explicit mention of a future state, yet 
full of that emotion which has no meaning except in connection 


exhibited as Watts, and which will ever make his version the delight of pious 
souls, however lightly he may be esteemed by the critic of the frigid Johnso- 
nian school, or of the narrow Oxford sect. A modern critic, of deservedly high 


standing, is somewhat fastidious, we think, in his censure of the last line of the 
closing verse— 


“ And bid my broken bones rejoice.” 


This, he thinks, conveys a harsh and disagreeable image. He would, there- 
fore, substitute “ broken heart,” or some other modern sentimental euphemism. 
Itis left to the reader to decide, which is most in accordance not only with the 
bold style of the Hebrew metaphor, but with the feeling of the truly contrite 
or bruised soul. 

' From some such idea of the soul seems to have come that beautiful Hebrew 
metaphor, 35 59 by, ascendere super cor, representing thoughts as rising or 
welling up in the soul, as from some deep fountain of being far below them, 
and in which resides the true moral character of the spirit. See Jeremiah 3: 16 
7, 31—32, 35, &c.—Compare also the Hebraism in Luke 24; 38, dia ri 
éiadoyicpol dvaBatvovery év rais xapdiaas— Why do thoughts arise in your souls. 
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with the idea of a higher life for the human soul, and from which 
all glow, and warmth, and elevation, and strength, and beauty de- 
part, the moment it is severed, in the mind, from all such connec- 
tion, and regarded as proceeding from the low level of the mate- 
rialist, or as having reference to the poor deliverances of an exist- 
ence so exceedingly brief as this,—an existence deriving all its 
value from another, but in itself considered, and apart from any 
idea of any higher state, so worthless, so aimless, so utterly and 
hopelessly inexplicable. 

t this test be applied to sueh passages as Ps. 73: 25: and the 
succeeding verses,—* Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterwards receive me to glory—Whom have I in heaven but 
THEE, and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee.” 
Or, as it might be more literally rendered from the Hebrew— 
“ Whom else have I even in Heaven, and WITH THEE I have 
no other desire (or delight) upon the earth. For though my flesh 
and my heart (my body and soul)' both fail, yet THOU art the 
strength (the rock) of my soul, and my everlasting portion.” A 
mere heroic song of thanksgiving for temporal deliverances, says 
the unevangelical interpreter ; but apply the test to which we have 
referred. If Asaph and David were indeed materialists. If they 
looked, in all this, only to temporal prosperity, and to a temporal 
salvation, why has this language been ever felt to beso appropriate 
to the devout utterance of the spiritually-minded in all ages? Why 
is it, that the Christian finds in it such a satisfactory expression of 
the most evangelical emotions ? How has it happened, that away 
back in the earliest and most barbarous times of Judaism, as some 
would style them, these old songs of thanksgiving, and prayers for 
deliverance were framed in such strange yet perfect adaptedness 
to the wants of periods far remote, and of souls in circumstances 
so widely different? How came there to be imparted to these and 
similar psalms, such a warmth and life, such an indescribable ele- 
vation and sublimity, such an air of purity, such a “ beauty of holi- 
ness,” as to fit them forthe church’s standing liturgy, as well as its 
anthem, and form of confession, in all ages,—a liturgy ,which 
never becomes obsolete, which is never felt to lose its appropriate- 
ness, or to need revision in order to adapt it to the most interior 
wants of the most spiritual and heavenly-minded souls. Strange 
coincidence this, if not still more wonderful design ! 

The neologist contends that the Hebrew words which we ren- 
der, soul, and life, and death, and redemption, and glory, and sal- 


'The evident contrast here, between ““yzj_and "555 shows that they are 
! <=>2 “73? y 


intended to represent the two great departments of humanity, the material and 
the spiritual. Both fail. The soul-as well as the body, is dependent upon God, 
for its continued existence. ‘It is not, per se, aeonian, or immortal, as some of the 
Platonists would proudly argue. But God is himself the strengih (the rock) 
of the soul, its everlasting support and portion. 












: 
is 
: 
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vation, may have no other meaning, throughout the Old Testament, 
than animal life, and breath, and natural death, and temporal sal- 
vation, and an earthly redemption ; and hence he at once pro- 
nounces all interpretation of a more spiritual kind foreign to the 
usus loquendi which has been so unwarrantably assumed. Now 
admitting that they may and do have this lower sense, what right 
has the rationalist to the assumption which confines them there ? 
How, in view of the striking fact to which we have alluded, the 
fact of their strange adaptedness to the expression of the higher 
emotion, and to which the general voice of the church, in harmony 
with the private experience of the individual Christian, is ever 
bearing testimony,—how in view of this fact, we say, dare they 
deny that these terms have also the higher sense, and that this pe- 
culiar fitness is of itself evidence that they were expressly design- 
ed, by the Divine Author of the Scriptures, for its most devout 
utterance. 

If it be said that almost any strain of heroic triumph, or of ear- 
nest supplication in the hour of danger, might have been accomo- 
dated in the same manner, and to a similar purpose; let the exper- 
iment be tried with the purest and loftiest selections from classic 
poetry; it would thus be found that there is indeed an element in 
the inspiration of David, and Asaph, and Moses, and Isaiah, which 
is rr, ood wanting in that of Homer, and Aeschylus, and Pin- 
dar. But in what could this marked difference have consisted, if 
the Jew, as well as the Gentile sung only of “ temporal deliverances,” 
and temporal triumph? Surely it is something more than an ar- 
tificial impression of sacredness which long devotional usage has 
attached to the writings in question. We feel that no such usage 
could ever have imparted, at least for us, a similar character to 
any productions of the Grecian or Roman lyric Muse. In ac- 
counting, therefore, for the difference of effect, we are compelled 
to admit, that there is in the Hebrew poetry a spirituality of feel- 
ing and conception that connects itself with the invisible and the 
eternal,—and that, too, even where the letter seems to relate main- 
ly, if not wholly, to the earthly and the temporal. In this way do 
we account for the fact, that although the Jewish writings seem to 
be far behind the classic in express mention of another existence, 
its nature and loealities, they are nevertheless so much more im- 
bued with the spirit of the unseen world as the everlasting rest of 
the soul, as the termination of its highest hopes, as that which alone 
gives significance even to its best earthly aspirations. Here, too, 
we see the reason of their having become the favorite channels, 
in all ages, of the most devout and spiritual utterance. 

The Grecian poet speaks as familiarly of the Elysian fields, of 
the Land of the Shades, and the Isles of the Blessed, as of the vale 
of Tempe, or the hill of Parnassus; and with as little true spiri- 
tuality of feeling in the one case as in the other. The Hebrew 
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seldom attempts to lift the veil from Hades, or the unseen state, but 
in what classic hymn, or in what heights of the most transcendental 
classic philosophy, do we ever meet with such language and con- 
ceptions as in the verse we have quoted from the 73d Psalm :— 
“ Without ture the Heavens are a blank, and Earth has no 
delight.’ 

If David was indeed a materialist, or in other words, one who 
had no belief in the doctrine of the soul’s separate spiritual essence, 
and of its future existence, when and where, we ask, has such lan- 

age ever before been heard from the lips of any one holding a simi- 
ea and earthly creed? Or when have such addresses to the 
Deity ever been used, except in inseparable connection with the idea 
of a higher life for the human soul, associated with the kindred idea 
of the eternity of Him who styles himself, The Father of our 
spirits.' We get accustomed to this sacred language ; but let our 
minds dwell upon the depth, and grandeur, and fullness of meaning, 
contained in that remarkable, yet common expression which de- 
clares God to be the “ portion of the soul ;’—as though the universe 
contained nothing else in the comparison. “The lines have;fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ; “for the Lord is the portion of my 
inheritance.” Ps. 16:5. “ Thou art my portion saith my soul.” 
“The Lord is our dwelling place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were born, before the earth and the round worlds’ were 
formed, from eternity even unto eternity, (470 100 alovos iw tod 
ai@vos).—* Thou art (our) God, ” Ps. 90: 2. The apostle does but 
aim at repeating the same ineffable conception, when he says— 
“Chosen in Him before the foundation of the world,” 790 xarafodie 
xdouov, When and where, we ask, have any of our commentators, 
who have such a low opinion of the Old Testament, and are so of- 
fended by its outwardness, its grossness, and its carnality, ever risen 
to higher degrees of spiritual emotion, or felt the want of higher 
language to express the full conceptions of their igi as 
Who is there in the class represented by De Wette, or Parker, or 
Spurzheim, who would not be startled at the unwonted fervor and 
spirituality of his own devotions, should he at some strange period 
in his soul’s experience, find himself in the spontaneous utterance 
of language, so familiar, yet so dear to God’s ancient saints. 

“ The Lord is my portion.” —We get accustomed to this fre- 
quently occuring language of the Jewish Scripture ; and yet what 
can it denote, but the highest spirituality of conception, in respect 

1 This connection of ideas remarkably appears in the common Hebrew oath— 


As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth. 
* The parallelism shows that the Hebrew Sam here means something more 


than the earth. [t can, therefore, denote nothing else than the whole visible 
world or universe, in its apparently globular form, as built upon, or over the 
earth. See Samuel, 2:8. “ For to the Lord belong the ends of the earth, and 
over them has he placed the Tebel, or round world. Compare also, Ps. 93: 3. 
Gesenius, in such places, would render it, universum terrarum orbem. 
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to the most intimate relationship and intercommunion of the divine 
and human spirits? As though, in looking abroad upon the uni- 
verse, the soul saw God, and the enjoyment of God’s presence, as 
constituting the value and the reality of every other possession. 
It is only metaphorical language, says the neologist, into which we 
infuse the life and warmth of later evangelical sentiment. In its 
older use it comes from those ideas of temporal possession and al- 
lotment in the land of Canaan, to which they had been so long ac- 
customed. Be it so. But then it certainly shows how strong the 
spiritualising tendency, and how distinct the spiritual teaching, 
which led to such an application. It is, too, no weak proof, that 
such was actually one main design of the author of the Scrip- 
tures, in giving to the letter of the sacred books, such a wonderful 
capability of accommodation. It suggests the same law of her- 
meneutics which the apostle adopts in his favorite parallel between 
the literal and the heavenly Canaan, the temporal and the eternal 
rest ; and it warrants us in applying the same mode to other 
parts of the Old Testament, with the confident belief, that we are 
using no forced interpretation, but only tracing out the legitimate 
harmony, which exists between the letter and the spirit. 

Again, how can we account for the same earnestness of lan- 
guage, the same strong confidence, the same elevation of assurance, 
even under circumstances in which all merely temporal hopes, 
must surely be regarded as vanishing fast away, and the speaker as 
drawing nigh to that period, which, if the unevangelical theory be 
true, he must look upon as the final and total cessation of his 
brief existence. There is, however, no failing of strength, none of 
assurance, none of triumph even, in the very prospect of the grave. 
“ ] will come in the power of the Lord Jehovah, I will make men- 
tion of thy righteousness, of thine only. Oh God! Thou hast 
taught me from my youth, and-.even now will I declare thy won- 
derful deeds. In old age and hoary hairs, O God, thou wilt not 
forsakeme. Thou hast caused me to see many and sore troubles 
yet wilt thou quicken and bring me up again from the depths’ of 


* Thou wilt bring me up again from the depths of the Earth.—The Hebrew here 
7D niainn would seem to be only another expression for Sheol, Hades, 


Orcus, the invisible subterranean world, which was supposed to be the residence 
of departed spirits, even of the saints, (as in the case of the ghost of Samuel, 
1. Sam. 28: 14) until their deliverance from their quiet, (see | Sam. 28 ; 15.) 
and blessed, although imperfect and temporary resting place in the Ge-tzalma- 
veth, the ‘ Valley of the shadow of death,” the Terra umbrarum, or Land of the 
Shades. The declaration here may have no reference to the resurrection of 
the body ; and yet we see not why one class of commentators may not be as 
much justified in so regarding it, as another in confining it to the merest tem- 
poral deliverance. It might, perhaps, be taken metaphorically for great and 
overwhelming afflictions, as in Ps 42 : 8, did not the preceding mention of ez- 
treme old age, such as is generally expressed by the Hebrew nap force the 


thoughts to the contemplation of a future and more spiritual deliverance. It 
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the earth. Wherefore I will praise thy truth (Heb. thy faithful- - 
ness) with the psaltery. 1 will sing unto thee with the harp, thou 
Holy One of Israel. My lips shall triumph, because I sing of rare 
and of my sou which thou hast redeemed.”—Ps. 71: 17. 

What means the redemption of the soul, in this passage; or may 
it have a higher and lower significance ? Soul is only a term for 
life, says the neologist . 52 (nephesh) is animal breath ; its redemp- 
tion is only a rescue from animal and temporal death ; it is simply 
a prolongation of the present brief existence to a little longer en- 
durance of trial and suffering ; the “depths of the earth,” is only a 
metaphorical term for overwhelming troubles from which there is 
obtained a short respite before the sufferer goes hence and is no 
more forever. This then, is the only redemption sung of, and for 
this the delivered one tunes his harp in such lofty and triumph- 
ant strains, to the Holy One of Israel. Now the unevangelical 
interpreter may, if he Hedi: ive it the lower sense. The pas- 
sage is undoubtedly capable of being so taken. But again, we say 
apply the test; take into view the whole context; dwell upon 
the strength and elevation of language, the serious and holy triumph, 
the serene faith, the solemn joyfulness; and what an immense 
difficulty is there found in supposing these to be the words of an 
aged materialist rejoicing in a mere momentary deliverance from 
a death which he knows must soon, in the inevitable course of na- 
ture, come upon him, and which, moreover, he regards as the end 
of his being,—especially when viewed as the close of an existence, 
which he so feelingly laments as having been only a lengthened 
scene of “great and sore troubles.” 

Be it admitted, then, that there are two senses here; or rather 
two degrees of sense, in these and similar passages. Let him who 
chooses it, take the lower. It may be to him a true, and useful, 
and instructive sense. The spiritually-minded Christian, however, 
feels that there is such an adaptedness, such a perfect sympathy 
with the higher sentiment, and the higher emotion, that he cannot 
doubt of its having been intended by the author of the Scriptures, 


may thus signify some release of the human spirit from Sheol or Hades, with- 
out supposing any designed allusion to the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body itself; although the langnage does indeed look so much like it. The 
Scotch version, in its beautiful simplicity and faithfulness, seems to present 
strongly this idea of a bodily resurrection, and yet it would be very difficult to 
show wherein it departs from the most rigid and truthful rendering of the Hebrew. 


Thou Lord who great adversities, 
Boe a to me a show, 
Shall quicken and bring me again 
From depths of earth below. 
Thee, with thy truth, I'll therefore praise, 
My God with psaltery, 
Thou Holy One of Israel, 
With harp I'll sing to thee. 
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and of the evangelical being, not only an allowable, but the more 
substantial, the more wniversal, and, therefore, in fact, the more 
real interpretation,—although unobtruded upon the soul that does 
not love, and, therefore, cannot perceive its higher significance. 

At times, however, the language rises to an elevation, at which 
the spiritual stands out so prominently, and every possibility of 
any other sense so seven disappears, that the veriest rationalist 
is compelled to acknowledge the presence of the higher element. 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol; thou wilt not suffer thy 
beloved one to see corruption.” This, too, if one so chooses, may 
be taken in the lower sense of a mere prolongation of natural life,' 
and, in this way, of a redemption, or rescue from the grave ; 
although it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile such an interpreta- 
tion with the common rendering of the Hebrew verb employed in 
the first member. So also in the last verse of this sixteenth psalm: 
“Thou wilt make me to know the path of life, the fullness of joys 
that are in thy presence, the pleasures that are at thy right hand 


! That this sixteenth psalm refers to a spiritual redemption, and to one that 
takes place after death, is made probable from the very title, pms Professor 


Stuart in his commentary, (Biblical Repository No. I.) is very much perplexed 
in respect to the meaning of this inscription, and, after going to the Arabic and 
other cognate tongues, comes at last, to no satisfactory conclusion. We think 
however, that there is no need of resorting to anything else than the Hebrew, 
and the Biblical usage of the root. A comparison of Jeremiah, 2: 22, with 
a parallel passage, Jeremiah 17: 1, seems to show that the true meaning of 
pins? in the former passage, is not spotted or stained, as Professor Stuart sup- 


poses, and as is favored by our version, but rather stamped, engraved, or im- 
printed. The other rendering, (spotted,) was doubtless suggested by the preced- 
ing word pa (soap). The participle pm>) would mean, according to the exi- 
gency of the climax in that passage, more than stained. It would denote some- 
thing which could not be washed out—something cut in, or engraved. In 
Jeremiah 17: 1, maan> written and mwa engraven, are used in the same co- 


nection, and in perfect parallelism with prs) Jeremiah 2; 22. “The sin of 
Judah is written with a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond ; it is 


graven upon the tablet of their hearts.” Hence, very easily and naturally the 
secondary sense which we find in the noun DMD3, stamped or coined gold, in 
distinction from pure gold. So also yy4m from yom, Hence also, by a very 
natural transition, the meaning which the :xx have given to m5) in the in- 
scription to this psalm, namely, ornloygaqéa, engraving, monument, epitaph 
super mortuum. How admirably, in this sense, is it adapted to the applica- 
tion which the apostle makes. It is “‘Michtam to David,” even the spiritual 


David. It is the michtam of the Holy Sepulchre, the monumental epitaph of 
Christ, and of Christ not only, but also of every one who dies in the Lord. 


Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol. 
Thou wilt not suffer thy beloved to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show them the way to life— 
The joys at thy right hand forevermore. 
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forevermore.”’ All this, if any one will have it so, may mean only 
temporal prosperity ; all these swelling and glowing expressions of 
a rapturous faith, “the path of lite,” the bliss of the Divine pres- 
ence, the “fullness of joy at God’s right hand forevermore,” may 
ibly denote only a worldly happiness, a rejoicing indeed, in the 
ivine favor and goodness, but only for “the corn, the wine, and 
the oil.” It is true, hardly any one can fail of being struck with 
the strange incongruity so apparent, in that case, between the soar- 
ing fullness of the diction, and the comparative poverty of the 
thought ; but yet, if the interpreter prefers the unevangelical ren- 
dering, there are, doubtless, many good and plausible arguments in 
favor of such an exercise of hermeneutical skill. He may tell us 
of the oriental metaphor, the luxuriance of the Jewish figurative 
language, of the Jewish fondness for hyperbole, in such strange 
contrast with the meagreness and unspirituality of the Jewish re- 
ligion ; and thus find only earth and earthliness, where the apostles, 
and the church, and evangelized souls in all ages, have found 
Christ, and the higher life, and Christ’s redemption. All this is 
possible, in respect to the passage on which we have been dwell- 
ing. But when the strain rises higher and clearer, even to the 
triumphant finale of the succeeding (or 17th) psalm, there is no 
longer any denying the presence of the spiritual and the eternal. 
The temporal utterly vanishes away, besides being absolutely ex- 
cluded by the strong contrast between the present, and some high- 
er and more enduring life. “Deliver my soul from the wicked, 
thy sword—from mortal men, who are thy hand, O Lord—from men 
(of Heled,) of the present temporal world, (rerum terrestrium aman- 
tes. Ges.) whose portion is in life, (or among the living,) whose 
belly (or appetite,) thou dost fill with hid treasures, who are satis- 
fied in their children, and leave their residue to their babes. 
But as for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness, I shall be 
satisfied when I awake in thine image.” Even Rosenmiiller finds 
the future and glorified life in this passage. The lower sense is 
wholly absorbed in the higher. No mere worldly prosperity, it is 
felt, no deliverance from temporal danger alone, no accession of 
wealth or power, no triumph over enemies, is at all in harmony 
with the holy sublimity of this strain of clear and joyful assurance. 
The morality of the Old Testament, it is said, was formal and 
outward ; but where do we find stronger dissuasions from mere 
ceremonial morality, than in the Hebrew prophets.' Where do 
we find sterner denunciations of the spirit that would look to God 
for acceptence and justification on the ground of mere ritual ob- 
servances, without sincerity, truthfulness, repentance, faith and 
love? “Bring me no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomina- 
* The Hebrew may be rendered, “ when thine image, or similitude awakes,” 


referring to some tranformation of the soul, after its rest in Hades, or when the 
body awakes, at the resurrection, in the image and glory of Christ. 
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tion unto me ; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices, saith the Lord. 
When ye spread forth your hands, | will hide mine eyes from you. 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well; relieve 
the oppressed ; judge the cause of the fatherless ; plead for the 
widow. Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. Zion shall 
be redeemed with judgment, and her converts with . righteous- 
ness. O house of Saech come ye and let us walk in the light of 
the Lord.” And yet shall we dare to maintain that the prophetic 
declarations were required to counteract the false and carnal spirit 
of the law ? This would be indeed to set them in opposition, as 
some have done, and to derive them from altogether different 
sources. The prophetic messages, moreover, are loud in their as- 
sertions of the purity of the law, and in denunciations of the di- 
vine vengeance, on those who departed from its spirit. 

And what is the law, even the ceremonial law, to one who reads 
it aright, but a continual enforcement of inward holiness by the 
most vivid typical representations of outward purity ? For what 
purpose are those baptisms, and washings, and sprinklings, and cere- 
monial purifications, and separations, but to serve as a standing pre- 
sentment of God’s love of inward purity of soul, thus ever pictured 


forth to the outward senses. It is hard to suppose that the pious Jew, 
even of ordinary grace and wees, ewer failed toperceive the higher 


intent of these solemn ceremonial instructions, or was unable to see 
that the law, even the ritual and ceremonial law, which seemed to 
“stand (outwardly,) in meats and drinks, and divers baptisms,” had 
regard to a higher end, than mere bodily health and purity. In other 
words, what was all this minute concern for personal cleanliness, but 
the most impressive method that could be adopted to represent to 
those prepared to receive it, the infinitely greater value of holiness, 
or sanctification of the soul. So the prophets speak of it in their 
vehement and impassioned exhortations,—so the apostles interpret- 
ed, and so may we view it, not in the way of forced accommoda- 
tion, but in the spirit of a true and rational hermeneutics,—stran 
indeed in itself, and yet deduced most legitimately from the stidy 
of those most strange and peculiar Scriptures. 

It was this aspect of the law which led the devout Israelite to 
those expressions of fond attachment, which are so frequently to 
be found in the devotional books of the Old Testament, and which, 
when viewed in reference only to the naked ritual, might seem 
tumid and extravagant. Compare the great variety of epithets 
which occur in the passionate ejaculations of the 119th Psalm. 
The author never seems to become weary, in the reiterations of 
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his admiring and adoring love for the statutes, the ordinances, the 
testimonies, the judgments, the precepts, the commandments, the 
word, the law of Jehovah. “ Thy word is very pure, therefore th 
servant loveth it. Thy testimonies are wonderful, therefore dot 
my soul keep them The entrance of thy words giveth light. 
Open thou mine eves that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law. Thy righteousness is an eternal righteousness ; thy law 
is (eternal) truth. Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in hea- 
ven. I have seen an end of all perfection, but thy commandment 
is exceeding broad. O how love! thy law ; itis my meditation all 
the day. I understand more than the ancients, because I keep thy 
precepts. How.sweet are thy words unto my taste! O, sweeter 
are they than honey to my mouth. Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and.a.light unto my path. Thy testimonies have I taken as 
my heritage forever. Great peace have they who love thy law. 
Exceedingly do I love thy testimonies. I have longed for thy sal- 
vation, and thy law is mydelight. Mine eyes iad the night 
watches, that | might meditate on thy word. Thy word is from 
the beginning, thy testimonies have I known of old, that thou hast 
founded them forever.” 

Again—in the nineteenth psalm, just after that sublime hymn 
of praise to God for the wondrous display of natural law, in the 
heavens and heavenly bodies, how sudden, yet hearty is the trans- 
ition tothe higher theme of adoration. “The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever, the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 

ether. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
ne gold; sweeter also are they than honey and the honey-comb.” 

So, also, in the more didactic portions, as in the first psalm, how 
vividly does the writer present the comparative blessedness of “ the 
man whose delight is in the law of the Lord, and who meditates 
therein day and night.” He shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of waters; his leaf shall not wither; his fruit shall never 
fail; he shall stand in the judgment, when the wicked are driven 
away like chaff before the wind. 

It might be said that this was the language of a comparatively 
advanced period, desirous of making all it could of the old barren 
ritual, and of spiritualising it to a higher sense; as some of the 
later schools of philosophy attempted to do with the old Greek 
mythology. Hence a sort of mystic meditation on the old statutes 
employed simply as a mirror, presenting in itself only a blank sur- 
face, but reflecting, by way of accommodation, the higher thoughts 
of the devotee’s own soul. This would be an extravagant suppo- 
sition for the age of David, or even of the captivity. The false 
Philonic spiritualising, arising from the influence of foreign philoso- 
phy, was of a much later time. But this language dates back to 
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a period compared with which that of David might be viewed as 
modern. The same blessedness, in respect to the same character, 
and for the same reason, is pronounced away back in the olden 
time, before the law had acquired to itself an antiquarian veneration 
that discovered in it more than it really contained. Even in the 
days of Joshua, the son of Nun, it was the chafacteristic of the 
true Israelite to “meditate therein day and night;” that it might 
not depart out of his mouth; for in so doing was his life, his light, 
his security for the Divine favor, and the Divine presence. Vide 
Joshua 1: 8. 

Now it should be ever borne in mind, that this law, and these 
statutes, and these testimonies that called out such terms of devout 
and ardent attachment, were the same old Judaical, ordinances 
which our more spiritual rationalist brands as gross, animal, cere- 
monial, and outward,—as occupied with the external cleansing of 
lepers, with bloody sacrifices of innocent animals, with frivolous 
rules about the construction of arks and tabernacles, and candle- 
sticks, with directions respecting meats and drinks, and ceremonia! 
uncleannesses, with sprinklings, and changings of garments, and 
the regulations of camps, together with barbarous statutes of sociai 
life and criminal jurisprudence, which the humanity of more en- 
lightened ages rejects with abhorrence. There were no other 
Holy Scriptures in those days, in which the pious could “ meditate 
by day and by night.” All the light and love, therefore, and holi- 
ness, and purity, and everlasting truth, which are so frequently 
spoken of in the devotional psalms we have quoted, must have 
been found in that stern old law of Moses, with which some are so 
much offended,—that same stern law which the modern sentimen- 
tal reformer maintains Christ came to annul, but which Christ 
himself sums up as essential love and purity,—declaring, moreover, 
that heaven and earth shall pass away, before one jot or tittle of 
that ancient law should ever fail. 

It was evidently to this higher, or typified, purity that the psalm- 
ist had regard, in the expressions of his deep contrition. “Thou 
wilt purge me with hyssop.” The emphatic reference would seem 
to be to that true washing of regeneration which God only could 
bestow, and of which the ritual hyssop was but the sign. There 
was felt the need of something more than the outward purification 
by the priest. “ Thou wilt purify me with hyssop (as the Hebrew 
may best be rendered) or, when thou shalt purge me with hyssop, 
then shall I indeed be clean ; “When thou shalt wash me (in thy 
spiritual laver) then shall I indeed be whiter than snow ;” “ When 

hou shalt cause me to hear joy and gladness, then indeed shall 
my very bones rejoice.” It will be something far more than any 
ritual purity. When Thou thyself healest the leper, it will be 
something far more than any priestly annunciation of the comple- 
tion of the outward ceremonial cleansing. 
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In the same light, also, may we view the many striking declara- 
tions of the Scriptures by which the Divine purity is itself set 
forth. The neologist stumbles at such precepts as are contained 
Deut. 23: 12, or Exod. 20: 25. It is the grossest anthropomor- 
phism, he exclaims. It ascribes to God not only the passions, but 
also the lowest senses of men ; as though his eyes were offended at the 
display of personal nakedness, or his nostrils with the impurities of 
the camp in which he was said to dwell. And yet may we not well 
conceive, that when a people have become accustomed to such 
injunctions of outward purity, they will, on this very account, be the 
more struck with those declarations of the inward holiness of the 
Divine character with which the same Scriptures abound. “Thou 
art of eyes too pure to behold iniquity; upon sin thou canst not 
look.” +“ How shall man be righteous before God; how shall he 
be clean that is born of woman. Behold even the moon; it shin- 
eth not; (Heb, Smx for 555 it hath no splendor or glory on the 
comparison.) yea, the stars are not pure! in his sight.” 

From the same idea of transcendent holiness and purity, comes 
that sublime expression, Ps. 104: 2, “ Who veilest thyself with light 
as with a garment.” Behind even that “bright effluence,” in 
which God has dwelt from all eternity, there is a splendor, a clear- 
ness and a purity, in comparison with which light itself becomes 
an intervening shade, separating the Holy (or separate) One, as 
with 4 covering, from the universe with which the phlosophizing 
pantheist would confound him. 

His robe is the light. 


Paul does no more than attempt to copy the Old Testament 
sublimity and spirituality, when he represents God as “dwelling 
in light unapproachable”—g@s oix@y Gngoasror ; as also James, 
when he styles him “ the Father of lights.” 6 xarig tor pérwr, inti- 
mating by the plural lights, that he is the source of all, to which 
the name is applied, whether literally or metaphorically. He is the 
Father of ail lights, of all that reveals or “ makes manifest,” either 
in the natural, the moral, the intellectual or the spiritual world— 

« Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light, 
Dwelt from eternity—dwelt then in thee 
Bright effluence of bright Essence Uncreate. 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation.” “In thy light shall 
we see light.” The idea on which these sublime expressions are 
founded, is much older than the Psalms. It dates from this old 
law, so condemned as gross and outward. It was presented on the 
high-priest’s pectoral, or breastplate, in the remarkable engraving of 


*The Hebrew +53 here, admirably unites the two ideas of moral and out- 


ward purity or cleanliness: It is used alike in reference to both. It denotes— 
no spot—no shade. 
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the Urim and Thummim, pan on which has been variously 
rendered revelatio et veritas, lux et veritas, pas xat dijGeve Exod. 
28:30. Lev. 8: 8, Deut. 33:8. It might be translated lights and 
perfections, if we keep in view the more usual acceptations of the 
root and related forms of nvan, The English word, however, is 


‘ 

too vague. The radical idea of the Hebrew is purity and simpli- 
city of heart, not so much perfection in regard to outward obser- 
vances, or external rectitude, as that clean, clear, sincere, (sincerus, 
dxégaios integer) singleness of heart and motive, which may be 
called the light of the moral nature, in distinction from that of the 
intellect, the light af the heart, in distinction from that of the head. 
It is that of which our Saviour speaks, when he says, “ If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” To this idea 
Luther’s version, Licht and Recht, would seem to make the nearest 
approach. | 

t is worthy of note, that it is psx, in the plural, lights, as in 
the remarkable expression of the apostle James, The Father of 
Lights, indicating the’ three degrees, the light of the eye, or of 
sense ; the light of the intellect, or truth, and the light of the heart, 
or that moral clearness or purity, which clarifies the understand- 
ing, which imparts to truth all its value, and enables the soul 
clearly to distinguish what in the intellectual world, or world of 
truth, is of higher and lower dignity. It is difficult to determine 
which of these applications of the word should be regarded as met- 
aphorical, or whether they are alike literal. The last, however, is 
undoubtedly the highest and most important. It is that “ Light of 
the Lord, through which we see light,” and which will finally brin 
the soul that possesses it, into the very presenceof God. “ Nei 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Gesenius would intimate that this idea of the Urim and Thum- 
mim, was stolen by Moses from the Egyptians. This frigid neolo- 
gist devoted his life to the study of an old book, which he himself 
regarded in some sort of way, as being the word of God, a 
book, too, which certainly derives its great interest, from the 
fact of its being truly such, and yet in the face of its most solemn 
declarations, he presents a view which has no real evidence in its 
favor, and which could only have been chosen, because of its 
taking away all its spirituality from one of the sublimest portions 
of the Old Testament. “And Aaron shall bear the names of the 

1 Plato might be supposed to be darkly aiming at some such idea in his re- 
markable definition of the Agathon, or the Good, as being something not only 
higher than knowledge, or truth, or intellectual light, but as giving to it, its 
true value and reality —Kai rots ytyvwoxoptvors roivev phpdvov rd ytyywoxeoBar brd rot 
dyabod rapsivar, dXda Kai rd clvai re kai rhv obstay bn” éxcivov dvrots tpoccivas, Plat. Re- 

ub. VI. p. 509, ‘For to things known, it may be said, that not only their 
pose truly known, is derived to them from the Agathon, or the idea of the 


but that their very being and escence is only truly perceived in connec- 
tion with the same idea. 
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children of Israel in the breastplate of judgment upon his heart, 
when he goeth in unto the age place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually. And thou shalt put in the a of judg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim ; and they shall upon Aa- 
ron’s heart, when he goeth in before the Lord; and Aaron shall 
bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon his heart con- 
tinually.” “And thou shalt make a plate of pve old, and grave 
upon it like the engravings of a signet, HOLINESS TO THE 
LORD.” In all this, the German lexicographer and commentator 
discovers but a poor imitation of a very doubtful custom, which 
the Egyptians of a later age seem to have had, of suspending a 
tablet with the word truth from the neck of a judicial officer. 
Hebrei autem hoc in more symbolico gyptios imitati sedentur, 
apud quos judex supremus sapphirinam veritates imaginem e collo 
suspensam gestabat. But Aaron did not represent a judicial off- 
cer in this. Besides their being no evidence of any such thing in the 
account itself, we are expressly told, in the introduction of the 
chapter, that he was to appear in his priestly office, as mediator 
before God, on behalf of those whose names he bore upon his 
breast. “And take thou unto thee Aaron, thy brother, and his 
sons with him, from among the children of Israel, that he may min- 
ister unto me in the priest's office.” And he shall bear the names 
of the children of Israel upon his heart when he goeth in unto the 
Holy*place.” Instead, then, of representing any égzW:xaoris he 
typified rather the great dgy:egeds, the High Priest who has entered, 
once for all, into the Holy of holies, or Heaven of heavens, 
bearing on his breast the true Israel of God, his redeemed church, 
pure and spotless in his righteousness, that he might thus present 
it to God with its Urim and Thummim, its light and love, #7 #zovoay 
onihoy 9 gilda GAN’ iva 7 Gyia xal &uouos (Eph. 5: 27,) having no 
stain or wrinkle, but holy (that is, separate} and pure. 


Great High Priest we view thee stooping 
With our names upon thy breast— 


How much more of light for the intellect as well as the heart, 
is to be found in this simple hymn of the social prayer-meeting, 
than in all the learning and philosophy of the great lexicographer 
and critic. It will be found, moreover, that the passage in Diodo- 
rus, to which he refers, does not sustain his position, weak and un- 
tenable as it is in itself. The historian (Diod. I: 48,) says noth- 
ing of any inscription, nor even of any image. His words are— 
Szovra tiv dhiGevar BEngrnuéryy ex tod teayjAov, With as much rea- 
son might the critic have traced a connection between the priestly 
Urim and Thummim of the Mosaic law, and the sword and scales 
of Themis, or the Grecian mythological jurisprudence. 


'“The Hebrews in this symbolical custom seem to have imitated the yp- 


tians, among whom the chief justice was accustomed to wear suspended from 
his neck a sapphire image of Truth.” 
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The Jews, say some, were full of the grossest anthropomorphic 
notions, derived from the language of their law and sacred books. 
“The God of the Hebrews,” says Spurzheim, “was irritable and 
revengeful ; he delighted in war; he was fond of incense, per- 
fumes, and bloody sacrifices.” “He is represented in their Scrip- 
tures,” say others of this school, “as confined chiefly to the narrow 
bounds of the Jewish land He was the God of the hills. He 
was merely a eds nargwios, a patrial or Gentile deity, ranking in 
this respect with the gods of the bern, nations, only regard- 
ed (and that, too, merely in the national pride,) as more renowned 
than Baal, or Dagon, or Remmon, or even the far-famed Zeus, the 
chief God of the romote “isles of the sea.” But have those who 
write in this way, ever really studied the Old Testament? When, 
we may ask, did rationalist or phrenologist, unless they borrowed 
the language of the Bible, ever rise spontaneously to a height of 
conception surpassing, in sublimity and spirituality, many declara- 
tions of the same Scriptures, cotemporary with parts and passages 
at which such offence is taken? It is true God is represented 
(Deut. 23: 14,) as “ walking about” in the camp of Israel, and as 
“coming down” (Exod. 3: 8,) for their deliverance. But then it 
should be remembered that this is in the same chapter in which he 
styles himself the, 1 AM THAT I AM—the Jehovah, the sole Eter- 
nal, Self-Existent One, who only hath life, and essence, and im- 
mortality in himself. It is true he delights in characterising 
himself by terms expressive of locality, and the most intimate rela- 
tionship to finite and temporal objects. He is the God of Abra- 
ham; of Isaac, and of Jacob. He is his people’s “dwelling-place in 
all generations.” “ His foundation’ is in the Holy Mountains ; He 
loveth the gates of Zion, even more than all the habitations of Ja- 
cob. He has, indeed, a “peculiar people” in a more distinct sense 
than was ever predicated of any local divinity. “As the moun- 
tains stand alway round about Jerusalem,” so the Lord is ever 
nigh to those who fear and serve him. He comes down to their 
finite wants, and thoughts, and feelings. He hears their prayers; 
he delights in their sacrifices; He “smells a sweet smelling savor” 
in the incense of their confessions and thanksgivings. He is, in- 
deed, their 90¢ xatgdios, their patrimonial Deity. He is their God, 
and the God of their fathers, and of their children, and of their 


1Heb. myIO% —AHis settled abode. It would seem to convey the idea of a be- 


loved private seat, dwelling-place, or homestead. The word is closely allied 
to the noun 445 from the same root, and with the same radical idea, consessus, 
vel amicorum familianter colloquentium, vel judicum consultantium. As in 
Ps. 25: 14. “The secret of the Lord, (445) (his familiarity, his intimate friend- 
ship,) is with those who fear him.” He is, in this sense, not only a national, 
but also a household deity—their Geds épéotros,—the God of the home, with all 
its hallowed associations, of the hearth, the fireside, the domestic altar,—if we 
may, with all reverence, apply to the God of the Bible, one of the most sig- 
rom epithets which old tradition has handed down, and given to the Gre- 
cian Zeus. 
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children’s children, even unto the third and fourth generations. 
He is a God “nigh at hand ;” and yet it is the same One who saith 
‘ Am I not also a God afar off ? Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord.” When we havecontemplated this near, and intimate, 
and familiar aspect of the Divine character, we may, with the full 
sanction of these wonderful writings, turn to meditate on the far 
off view, and endeavor to conceive of Him as occupied with pow- 
ers, and worlds, and natural laws, at distances so immensely remote 
that the difference between the astronomical conception of a 
Herschel, and that of Abraham or Job, shrinks into the veriest 
infinitessimal, or differential of a differential. 

The Bible directs the mind to both. It is the same ancient 
Scripture, whose anthropomorphism gives such offence, that de- 
clares, “ The Heaven, and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 
Him.” It is the same ancient Scripture, or rather still more an- 
cient Scripture, that soars above all philosophy in the tran- 
scending inquiry—* Who can by searching find out God? Who 
can trace the Almighty unto perfection. It is high as the Heavens, 
what canst thou do,—deeper than Hades; how canst thou know 
it?” Job 11. 

Philosophy claims to have higher thoughts of the Divine nature 
than are presented in these old records, which, it isjasserted, were 
intended for the infancy of mankind. She assumes to transcend 
the laws of our own human being, and to determine the mode of 
the Divine existence. After more than three thousand years dis- 
cussion, she has not yet settled the very first problem in anthro- 
pology. She is still warmly debating as to what we are and do, in 
every momentary exercise of our mental activity. She has not 
yet clearly decided the famous question which Socrates hunts 
through every stage of definition in one of the longest of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues,’ and is compelled to leave, at last, utterly unsolved, 
the question,— What is knowledge? even human knowledge ? What 
is it to know? Is it an action, or a passion, or both? How much 
in every thought, and even perception, comes from without, from 
the world of sense, and how much, if any, is furnished from the 
soul’s innatestores? There are, even yet, two schools, as distinctly 
divided on these points, as in the days of Heraclitus, and Parmenides. 

And yet, this same philosophy modestly assumes to “find out 
God,” and to know something more and higher of him than is pre- 
sented in his own revelation! She undertakes to decide what he 
is, and what he is not, what he must be, and what he cannot be, 
how he exists, and how he cannot exist, what is possible and what 
is impossible, in respect to the unity or distinction of his personal- 
ity. Yea, she would even determine the very law and mode of 
his spiritual action. He transcends time and space, it is proudly 
affirmed. He does not know things as we know them in time and 
space. He does not think as we think, by succession of thoughts 

* The Theetclus. 
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or ideas ; He does not view things by parts, as the anthropomor- 
phic language of the Bible would seem to represent. All things 
are to Him one universa! presence in space ; allevents are to Him 
one eternal presence in time; knowledge is his sense, his intui- 
tion; truth is his very essence. 

But what does philosophy mean by her “ great swelling words of 
vanity?” What does she gain by all these barren negatives, or 
disguised nonentities, or concealed truisms? What is all this to the 
immeasurable sublimity, and yet profound simplicity, of these Old 
Testament Scriptures, in setting forth the same transcendent aspect 
of the Divine character at which philosophy so labors,—“ His ways 
are not as our ways—His thoughts are not as our thoughts. As 
the heavens are high above the earth, so are his ways above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts.” “For with the Lord 
one day is asa thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ 
“They are in his sight as a yesterday when it is past, and like a 
watch in. the night.” Isa. 55: 8; Ps. 90: 4. 

Boetheus, in imitation of Plato, and some of the schoolmen in 
imitation of Boethius, define the Divine Existence as being “ with- 
out pretention or futurition,” as “tota simul et interminabilis 
vitae, possessio.”. We would not quarrel with the language ; 
rather would we admire it for its clear conciseness, and as the best 
form of words philosophy could invent for the expression of so 
transcendent a truth. But how is it itself transcended by the 
Scriptural mode of setting forth the same, or even higher aspect of 
the same idea. Jehovah, says the prophet, “ inhabiteth Eternity.” 
It is his dwelling-place, in which he abideth the same forevermore. 
It is his boundless bound, his life, which he liveth all in every part 
and at every moment. 

Philosophy would spurn all expressions of nearness, or locality, 
or special providential care. She would contemplate the infinite 
aspect of the Divine character. Towards this, in her proud folly, 
would she strain her vision, until it grew dim, and dark, and finally 
went utterly out, in the vain attempt to measure the measureless, 
to grasp the incomprehensible. But this is not the only aspect 
presented for our contemplation. With all reverence would we 
say it—God is also finite as well as infinite. Although it may 
seem a paradox, yet the latter may be said to involve the former. 
The idea of perfection seems necessarily to embrace both, and 
each as essential to any right conception of the other. In other 
words, he would not be perfect and infinite, if he could not, in 
truth and reality, present to us that other side of Deity, (to use the 
strange expression with all reverence) in which he truly and ac- 
tually, and not merely by way of metaphorical accommodation, 
“comes down to see the children of men,” (Gen. 11: 5,) and 
meets our finite being, and himself enters into our temporal suc- 
cession of thoughts ard feelings, and thus does truly think and feel 
in “time and space,” even as we think, and as we feel. 
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Both aspects then, we repeat our belief, are true—the finite and 
the infinite, the temporal and the eternal. Both are real. The 
one is no mere metaphorical accommodation any more than the 
other. Both are essential to the idea of perfection in Him who 
filleth all things, and yet abideth in himself forevermore,—who 
concerns himself with the acts and thoughts of beings of a day, and 
yet “inhabiteth eternity.” The Scriptures, we think, present them, 
and, in this way, both are to be received as the complement of 
each other, and as the true solution of all mysteries and difficulties 
which seem to occur in the Scriptural representations ; so that in 
thus receiving them, we may have, in the one aspect, an elevation 
of view to which mere philosophy could never hope to soar, and 
in the other, a nearness, a clearness, an intimacy, and a trust, such 
as might characterize our most familiar human conceptions. Both, 
then, we say, are presented in the Bible. And yet, if we must err 
on either side, better to go to the very verge of anthropomorphism, 
if we only preserve the moral attributes, than to run into the other, 
and far worse extreme of a blinding, chilling, hardening, pantheis- 
tic “ philosophy of religion.” 

“ His ways are not as our ways; his thoughts are not as our 
thoughts.” He does not think as we think. . His spiritual action 
transcends, undoubtedly, both in mede and essence, all we know 
of the exercises of the human soul. And yet again, with truth 
and reverence may it be said, He does think as we think; He 
does feel as we feel. It is a part of his eternal and infinite power 
and perfection, that He can do this. It is on this side, this finite 
side of infinite and eternal deity, that he reaches away down to us, 
and comes even in closest communion with us, so that “He sym- 
pathizes with our infirmities,” and knows our finite thoughts, even 
as they are finite and successive, and enters into our finite hopes 
and fears, even to know them as we know them, and to think them 
as we think them, and to feel them as we fee! them. 

Again—The Scriptures do not only present both these aspects 
in different parts, and with different applications. They sometimes 
unite them in one declaration ; as in that most wondrous passage, 
(Isai. 57: 15,) which would seem to present in one view, the 
height and the depth, the length and the breadth, the far off infinit 
and the endearing nearness of the Divine character. “ Thus sait 
the High and Loity One, whose dwelling is eternity,’ whose name 


' The interpreter of the Grotian school might lower the force of this most 
sublime expression, by rendering the Hebrew simply—“ who liveth forever”— 
with the idea of mere duration or prolongation of time. But the emphasis is 
on the word 90, which ever contains the idea of domain, fixedness, habita- 


tion, home—eternity is his home. 9 too, in this place, is a noun, as in the 
remarkable declaration, Isa.9: 5, y "px The “father of eternity.” The con- 
7 "ER 


struction of the Hebrew gives the idea of eternity, not simply as me the du- 
ration of the Divine existence, viewed as immensely prolonged time, but as its 
fized residence, of which it finds each and every finite part at each and every 
moment, to the exclusion of every notion of flowing or succession. 
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is HOLY—In the high and holy place I dwell; and with him also 
who is of a contrite and lowly spirit; that I may revive the spirit 
of the lowly, and the heart of the contrite ones.” 

It is not, however, to the Psalms and Prophets alone, or to the 
more expressly devotional and poetical parts of the Old Testament, 
that such declarations are confined. They make their appearance 
too, in the law. They not unfrequently occur where we should 
least expect to meet them. They are to be found, at times, re- 
lieving the bare, and as it would seem to some, barren historical 
narration ; as when the adoring Elijah hears the “ still small voice ” 
that followed the tempest, the fire, and the earthquake, revealing a 

wer away back of nature, even in her most sweet and irresisti- 

le manifestations. ‘They shine out too, in the very midst of rit- 
ual and ceremonial precepts. The law of love to God and man. 
or that teaching which sums up all legal requirements, and all duty 
in the cultivation of these holy affections, stands out prominently 
on the roll of the ancient lawgiver. It is no new commandment. 
Christ gives but the words of Moses, and here too, as in so 
many other places of his instruction, thinks it no degredation from 
his own high claims as the most divine of teachers, to cite what 
was already wrilten év taig yeaqais tais dydatc, in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. “ in O Israel, the Lord our God is one; and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength.” Deut.6: 5. “And thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thine own self; 1 am the Lord.” Lev. 19: 18. 
There is appended the usual sanction—I am the Lord,—presenting 
the homage and love of the Creator as the original ground of all 
true love or benevolence to man; and this, too, in perfect consis- 
tency with the converse proposition of the beloved apostle, that 
love to our human brethren “ whom we have seen” is the best and 
most acceptable evidence of love to the invisible “ Father” of all 
human “spirits.” It is this which is repeatedly set forth as the 
pervading spirit of the law amid all its minuteness of precept and 
ritual. If the Jew lost sight of it, it was owing to that same Sad- 
ucean hardness of heart, and stupifying carnality that produces 
similar effects in opposition to all the influences of the gospel. No 
one who carefully reads and ponders the numerous admonitions of 
the Old Testament on this point, can charge it to the want of spir- 
itual instruction of the loftiest and purest, and at the same time, 
simplest kind. “ And now Israel, what doth the Lord thy God re- 
quire of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, and to love him with 
a perfect heart, and with all thy soul?” Deut. 10: 12. 

We need only refer in addition, under this head, to the striking 
summary, Deut. 30. 19. “I call this day to witness against you 
heaven and earth. I have set before you life and death, the 
blessing and the curse! Then choose thou life that thou mayest 
live, thou and thy seed after thee! And this is thy life, tha tthou 
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shouldst love the Lord thy God—that thou shouldst listen to his 
voice,—that thou shouldst cleave unto him. For He is thy life, 
and thy length of days in thy dwelling in the land which the Lord 
swear to give unto your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob.” 

Itsmay, perhaps, be said that here is a distinct reference to the 
temporal, in the prolongation of the present life. But let it be re- 
membered, that the life, even this temporal life, in this aspect of it, 
was to consist in the love and service of God, as though without 
him earth had no true inheritance for the soul. It had therefore, 
the essence of spirituality in it, even in reference to our present 
being. Although commencing in time, it had an element con- 
nected with eternity, and deriving its great value, and even its 
very significance, from such connection. “For he is thy life ; and 
this is thy life, that thou shouldst love the Lord thy God.” How 
striking the resemblance between this and the language of the be- 
loved apostle—*God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” 1John 4: 16. For this is his life, and 
in this he lives, and “there,” as the Psalmist says, (Ps. 183: 3,) in 
reference to the derived and kindred affection of fraternal love for 
the spiritual Israel, “ there hath God commanded the blessing, even 
life forevermore.” And of this nature, too, must be the life and 
corresponding death so often mentioned, Ezek. 18 and 33. The 
idea of the latter as a mere temporal penalty inflicted, or to be in- 
flicted, in all the cases there mentioned, and of the former as a 
deliverance from it, is attended with insuperable difficulties arising 
from the whole tenor of these remarkable passages. The wicked 
man, it is over and over again declared, shall die in his sins, the 
——— shall live in his righteousness. To the same effect the 
solemn closing strain ; “For as I live saith the Lord [have no pleas- 
ure in the death of him that dieth, wherefore turn and live,' 
Ezek. 18: 32; 33: 11. 

It was in this way the pious Israelite was led, even more effec- 
tually, perhaps, than by any formal mention of a future state as 
merely a revealed fact in the history of our existence—to the 
thought of some higher condition of the soul, coming more fully 
up to the suggestive significance of this remarkable language, and 
of which higher life, the love here learned would still the es- 
sence, the eternal realization. 

This life was not merely the reward, (considered simply as a 
prolongation of days on earth,) but the very essence of well-doing 
and well-being-—the true séxgay/a—the salvation itself, which con- 
stitutes the ultimate and permanent rest of the soul, whether in 
time or in eternity. It was a return, in truth, to the very life itsel 


_ ** In his sin that he hath sinned, in that shall he die.” Ezek. 18: 24. That 
is, in his sinning he shall die. Compare the language of Christ to the Jews, 
John 8: 24. “ Therefore Isaid wnto you, ye shall die in your sins.” 
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that Adam lost by the forbidden fruit, “in the very day he did eat 
thereof.” Thus the Psalmist (Ps. 30: 6.) “In thy favor is life,” 
Ps. 63: 3,“ Thy loving kindness is more than life.” This very 
Hebrew phrase, 5™2" Jos or “length of days,” which is so peculiar 
to the promises of the old law, is also the very one which David 
employs, (and, as we think, for the soul’s ultimate rest,) at the close 
of the twenty-third Psalm. It must have had reference to some- 
thing extending beyond this brief existence ; for he had just before 
spoken of passing through the valley of the shadow of death, or 
land of shades, and expressed his perfect confidence, even then, 
in Him whom he is so fond of styling “ his light,” “his life,” “ his 
salvation,” and the “ strength of his life.” In its largest sense, 
then, or in reference to his whole being, must he be regarded as 
saying—*“ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my existence ;” and the succeeding clause, therefore, or the one 
containing the phrase alluded to, is rightly rendered in our version, 
“T shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever ;” or still more liter- 
ally in the Scottish metrical translation— 


And in God’s house forevermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 


This strongly suggests, Ps. 84: 8. “Blessed are they who dwell 
in thy house; they will be séi// praising thee,” Heb. 4», yet prais- 
ing thee. It denotes something still to come, being from the root 
s79—ilerare, iterum iterumque iterare. In this way, and when the 
context requires it, it becomes one of the Hebrew words to express 
the boundless, the termless, the perpetually recurring—the eternal. 
So also Ps. 139: 18, “2 “Tiv) "Hz"pn —“I awake and am still 
with thee”—yet with thee—evermore with thee. To the same 
effect, Ps. 146: 2, “I will praise the Lord whilst I live,’(7="2) 
or during my natural life, (¢” 7¢0x@)—yea more, as the rising and 
amplifying parallelism implies, “I will sing praises unto my God 
whilst I have my being,” ("3 2» aléw an Whilst my soul liv- 
eth I will be still praising Thee. 

Similar to this is the expression 73} pdiv>, although 31> may be 
from a different root. “I will praise thy name forever and ever, 
forever and yet—forever and more, or forever more—forever and 
still on—still more and more ; the same boundless going forth of 
the thoughts which there is an attempt to express in the Greek, and 
Latin reduplications—“secula seculorum, and, &ls 10s aiévag, xal cig 
Tovds ai@vas téy aldrvor, 

We might reverently say, that in no other way could the true 
idea of the eternal rest and blessedness be experimentally revealed 
to the soul, except as the continuation of a present temporal state 
of being, of which God was the light and life ; and thus the "72" Tix, 


or “length of days” of the old law, so easily passes, in the pious 
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and spiritual mind, into the pdix "2%,the dies eternitatis—the ever- 


lasting rest, the eternal kingdom, of which it is the natural type: 
“They that thus believe,” that thus receive the Divine promises» 
“have already entered into rest.” 

In such a spirit did our Lord, and the apostles, commissioned 
and inspired by him, interpret the Old Testament. In so doing, 
they seem to have followed no secret cabala,’ as some have thought, 
no hidden law of hermeneuties which is now lost, no vague system 
of accommodation by which any meaning or any amount of mean- 
ing, could be given to any passage. In opposition to all this, we may 
regard them as giving, with all simplicity and honesty the sanction 
oftheir inspiration to the then known and settled mode of interpret- 
ing the old Testament which was peculiar to the common pious 
mind of their age. It was no new and fanciful method of inter- 
pretation which led Christ to regard a promise like the one referred 
to, Deut. 30: 21—a promise made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
to patriarchs who had long since departed from the present life, 
as having no meaning, or as deficient in a very important aspect of 
its meaning, if it does not imply an existence commensurate with 
its whole duration. It was no absurd doctrine of “corresponden- 
ces,” converting the word of God into a cabalistical cypher, which 
led the apostle to give that higher significance to the ancient Ca- 
naan; to Zion, to“ Jerusalem, the mother of us all,” to the “ prom- 
ised rest,” to the “chosen people.” It was no mere fancy which 
connected his views of the spiritual relations of Christians with 
those Old Testament ideas of inheritance, of allotment, of first 
fruits, and of redeemed possession, by which he is so fond of char- 
acterizing them. As when he speaks of the “spirit of promise 
which is the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession to the praise of his glory.” Eph. 1: 14. It 
was, in short, no spirit of frigid accommodation which led them to 
find Christ where the Grotian or Sadducean interpreter never sees 
him,—as the rock in the wilderness, the emblem of faithfulness and 
permanence, and yet ever following his people in the flowing waters 
of a spiritual salvation, 1 Cor. 10: 4. Even in the ancient law, 
Christ was present. He was not far, the apostle affirms, from the 
pious Jew; and there needed not that any one should ascend into 
heaven to bring Christ down, or descend into the abyss, to bring 
him up from thence. Rom. 10: 6,7. To the one that looked for 
him, he was very nigh, even in his heart, (Deut. 10: 11, 14.) even 
as that very word, which, although afterwards more specifically 

* This opinion is advanced by Cunaeus in his treatise De Republica Hebreer- 
um. Lib. {II. ch.8. He regards Paul and the other apostles as having a real 
and secret cabala, although of Divine origin, and taught to Moses in Horeb. 
This cabala had been perverted by Jewish writers, but still the method itseli 
was sacred and genuine. Paul had learned it in the school of Gamaliel. Hence 
the writer does not hesitate to style the Pauline interpretations cabalistica et 
mystica, although meaning no irreverence or distrust by the terms. 
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presented, was stil] the same unchanged word, the same righteous- 
ness of faith” by which the “redeemed” have been justified in all 
ages of the world, and which Noah and Abraham preached, as well 
as Paul. 

The Jew, it is often said, was taught by the very spirit of his 
religion, to confine his benevolent affections within the narrow cir- 
cle of his own tribes or clans; whereas the gospel expands into 
a wider field, and lays before the soul the whole world, or brother- 
hood of humanity. Now there is no doubt that the New Testa- 
ment dispensation may be said to be for the whole world, in a sense 
which is not applicable to the apparently local, and temporary, and 
preparatory Jewish dispensation, even when the latter is regarded 
in its moral and inward aspect. There is no doubt that in the de- 
velopment of God’s mysterious providence to our race, the Jew 
was led, by the very genius of his religion, to cherish a stronger 
pg and national feeling than was peculiar to Christianity. Any 
one, however, who attentively considers the spirit of some parts 
of the more devotional books of the Old Testament, will be aston- 
ished to find how much more liberal and expansive in his affections 
was the Jew of David’s time, than his descendants afterwards be- 
came in the later periods of their national history. The author of 
the Natural History of Fanaticism,’ makes avery strong argument, 
under this head, to show how far the religion of the Old Testament, 
and the Jew of the Old Testament were from any appearance of 


fanaticism. For this wa ay he introduces some very apposite 


y mw ageon from those Psalms that seem to have belonged to the 
ewish temple worship. “ Little as we may have heeded the fact,” 
says this exceedingly valuable author, “yet certain it is, that ex- 
pressions of the most expansive philanthropy echoed in the an- 
thems of the Jewish temple. The passages challenge attention—” 
‘God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause his face to shine 
upon us—That thy way may be known upon the earth, thy saving 
health among all nations. Let the people (the nations) praise 
thee O God; let all the people praise thee. O let the nations be 
glad and sing for joy; for thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
and govern the nations upon earth. Let the people praise thee O 
God ; let all the people praise thee. Then God shall bless us and 
all the ends of the earth shall fear him.’” Again, proceeds this au- 

"The two concluding chapters of this noble work have the common title— 
“ The religion of the Bible not fanatical.” The first is devoted to the Old 
Testament, the second to the New. The two chapters constitute an argument 
for the Divine origin of the Scriptures, constructed on a very new and peculiar 
line. Taken and published together, they would make a manual of great value 
on the Evidence of Tanpisation. 

It might be contended by some, that the word here rendered earth, should be 
translated lJand—meaning the land of Judea. But such a view of;the term 
here, (although it often Bn that meaning,) is opposed to the whole spirit of 
the context. A prayer of more expansiveness ana philanthropy was never ut- 
tered at one of our monthly concerts. 
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thor, “Certainly it is not fanaticism that says—‘ All nations whom 
thou has made shall come and worship before thee, O Lord, and 
shall glorify thy name.’ Ps. 86: 9. It is not fanaticism that in 
a moment of national exultation challenges all men to partake with 
_ itself its choicest honors. Yet, such was the style of the songs that 
resounded, Sabbath after Sabbath, from the consecrated places of 
Zion. ‘Osing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, 
all the earth. Declare his glory among the heathen, his wonders 
among all people. Give unto the Lord, all ye kindred of the 
people, give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto the 
Lord the glory due unto his name. Bring an offering and come 
into his courts. O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; 
fear before him all the earth.’ Ps. 96. ‘O praise the Lord all ye 
nations, praise him all ye people.”—Natural History of Fanati- 
cism, ch. IX, p. 302. 

We may make an appeal, under this head, not merely to the 
warm and glowing spirit of devotion as exhibited in the Psalms 
and the Prophets. There is a feeling there, it might be said, which 
often overleaps the ritual and ceremonial bonds that would con- 
tract the affections and confine them within the narrow circle of 
clanship. Our appeal, then, is not to the warmer and more expan- 
sive parts of the Hebrew writings, but to the very Pentateuch 
itself." What more effectual method could have been taken to re- 
press and break down every fanatical feeling of national pride, 
than the humbling declaration the Jew was required to make in 
one of the most solemn acts of his religious worship? “And thou 
shalt go unto the priest that shall be in those days, and thou shalt 
say unto him; I declare this day, before the Lord thy God, that I 
have come unto the land which the Lord swear to give unto our 
fathers. And the priest shall take the basket from thy hand, and 
he shall present it before the altar of the Lord thy God. Then 
shalt thou answer and say before the Lord—A_ poor perishing 
Syrian was my father, when he went down into Egypt; and he 
sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation great, strong, 
and numerous. And then the Egyptians, too, oppressed him, and 
afflicted him, and put upon him a cruel service. And he cried 
unto the Lord God of our fathers, and he heard our voice, and he 
beheld our trouble, and our hard labor, and our oppression. And 
the Lord brought us out from Egypt, with a strong hand, and with 
a stretched out arm, and with great terror, and with signs and 
wonders.” Deut. 26: 4—10. 

It was in view of this humbling origin, and this sore oppression, 
of his fathers in a foreign land, that the Jew was commanded to 
“love, and pity,” and relieve the stranger. The very facts in his 
history which might, have been turned to the cherishing of rancor 
and malevolence, or to a misanthropic feeling of revenge, such as 
in later periods brought upon them the stigma of being hostes hu- 
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mani generis, enemies of the human race—these facts, we say, 
were made the very ground on which the Mosaic law enjoined the 
warmest and purest benevolence towards the wretched and de- 
fenceless of every nation. “Before the hoary head shalt thou rise 
up; thou shalt honor the face of the aged man; and thou shalt 
fear thy God—I am the Lord. And should there be the stranger 
sojourning with you in thy land, thou shalt not oppress him. But 
the stranger that dwelleth with thee shall be unto thee even as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thine own self. 
For ye yourselves were strangers in the land of Egypt—Z am the 
Lord.” Levit. 19: 33. 
So also, Deut. 10: 17, “For the Lord your God is the God of 
s and the Lord of lords. He is the great, and strong, and fear- 
ul God who wilt not regard persons, nor receive bribes.” That is, 
He is no mere local or national divinity, or 2:05 7agwios ; and 
although for special purposes connected with the best interests, 
ultimately of the human race, he exercises a special care over the 
nation of Israel, yet in the great matters of eternal justice, he re- 
gardeth not persons; he knoweth no national differences,—he is 
turned aside from his immutable equity by no offerings or ritual, 
even of his own most cherished appointment. He it 1s, proceeds 
the solemn declaration of the law—“ He it is that executeth the 
judgment of the fatherless and the widow, and who loveth the 
stranger, to give unto him food and raiment. Wherefore thou 
also must love the stranger ; for ye yourselves were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” 

Two motives are here appealed to as the ground and sanction 
of the law,—motives as far as possible removed from the outward, 
the formal, and the carnal,—one coming up from the deepest foun- 
tain of tenderness, from the most inward emotions of the human 
spirit,—the other coming down from the higher and most spiritual 
conceptions of the Divine character. “For ye also were stran- 
gers’ —as though it had been one of the Divine designs, that, in 
this school of experience, they should learn to cherish a spirit of 
sympathizing tenderness for all the oppressed. Again, “ For the 
Lord your God, He executeth the judgment of the fatherless and 
the widow—He loveth the stranger;” as though the mere fact of 
defencelessness gave some kind of claim upon his protection, and 
upon his righteous intervention in case of any wrong arising out 
of their helpless state. 

It was but the echo of this ancient voice, as it came down the 
long valley of tradition, which so impressed upon the primitive 
Greek theology those similar doctrines that stand out in such 
bright relief amid the darkness of the Homeric and Hesiodean 
polytheism. These striking Old Testament attributes of the Deity 
(if we may so style them in consequence of their being almost 
entirely peculiar to the olden scripture) appear in the strong no- 
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tions so early and universally entertained of the sacred duty of 
hospitality, and especially of kindness to suppliants, however 
guilty in some respects they might be who had fled to us for pro- 
tection. Hence, the farther we go back among all nations, the 
more distinct and emphatic do we find the moral injunctions 
under this head, and the ascriptions of corresponding qualities to 
their chief deity or deities. Hence, too, the duty of hospitality 
or of kindness to strangers, as strangers, came to be ranked, not 
merely among civil and social, but rather among religious obli- 
gations. It was classed among the duties styled dove, or t& mpd 
ror Oedv, in distinction from the merely dixasa, or 14 gos &vOganovus. 
The discharge of it was regarded as an act of piety rather than of 
justice; the violation was looked upon as an impiety peculiarly 
calculated to call down the vengeance of Heaven. Hence, the 
epithet Zevs Zéc0s, so strikingly suggestive of this same v= 
appellation, “ The stranger's God.” Hence the touching lines of 

omer, so much in the spirit, and almost in the language, of the 
Mosaic precept— 


AiW 88e tig Shatnvos dAduevos 2v0a0” ixdves 
Tov viv x01) xopeery 
Odyss. vi., 206. 


Or the still more tender expressions—Odyss. xiv., 56. 


Zeiv’ of pot Gems tor’, ovd’er xaxtwy ofbev EAGor 
Seivoy atipjooa1.———— 


I must not turn away the stranger, nor inquire 
If crime has brought thee here ; a worse than thou 
Should still receive my aid. 


And then follow the lines which are repeated in both these ex- 
amples, and whose proverbial form and style intimate, that from 


“the olden time” they had been regarded as containing the reli- 
ligious ground of the duty— 


mg0¢ yao dids eiuww Gnavres 
Ecivol te mtwyol te — 


Jove’s special care 
Are strangers poor wah trlebdlews: 
It is the very style and voice of the Scriptures. “Love ye, there- 
fore the stranger ; for the Lord loveth the stranger.” 
There is another illustration of the ancient ideas on this subject, 
so striking that we cannot omit refering to it. So peculiar ya 
favorite of Heaven was this virtue of kindness to the stranger 


supposed to be, that the celestial powers were said to disguise 
themselves in order to make trial of human hospitality. As in the 
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Odyssey XVII. 484, where a gross act of violence is thus re- 
buked— 


od udy xGl EBales Sbaotnvoy Ghityy 
Oviouer’. ei 34 mob tug exovgckriog Ged tater, 
naj te Geol Eeivovoww eoixotes uddodaroiaw 
mavtoior tehéOoutes, ematguqwor adhnas 
avOgdnuy, BBqu te xal edvoulyy épogortes, 


Not to thine honor, didst thou deal the blow, 
O impious wretch, upon the stranger's head. 
If there’s a God in heaven, He saw the wrong, 
Or, as old legends tell, Heavenly Powers 

In stranger’s semblance, taking various forms 
Do sometimes visit the abodes of men, 


Disguised spectators of the wrongs they do 
And all ther kindly deeds.’ 


Here too the Bible and tradition’ seem to agree. The argu- 
ment is Scriptural. The motive presented is strikingly similar to 
that given in Heb. 13: 2; “ Forget not toentertain the stranger; 
for in so doing some have entertained angels unawares.” 

In enumeration of got crimes and impieties, as they are often 
presented by the Greek poets, the three on the list of highest enor- 
mity are generally, the violation of the oath, the violation of the 
filial duty, and, thirdly, the denial of hospitality and refuge to the 
stranger and the suppliant. It was as though their crimes, more 
than all others, called aloud upon the Universal Parent and Guar- 
dian,—more strongly than all others touched the vibrating chord that 
connects our social human relations with the invisible Justice in 
the heavens, Hence those against whom they were committed 
were called uaviware, causes of the Divine displeasure ; appellants 
against their ware doers to the ever wakeful Divine Vengeance. 

The parable of the man who fell among thieves, or of the Good 
Samaritan, is supposed by many to have been intended as a re- 
buke to the narrow, clannish, spirit of the Jews, and to teach a 
cosmopolition or universal philanthropy. It is, therefore, a favorite 
passage with a certain class of reformers, who are generally 
distinguished for their dislike to the Old Testament and the Mosaic 
law. The mention, too, of the priest and levite gratifies another 


"In our somewhat loose version of the passage, we have rendered the Greek 
word, civoniny, rather freely: and yet, i we think, so as to present the intended 
significance. {t literally means “reverence for law,” or “a law revering con- 
duct.” The good Jaw, however, thus referred to is this law of hospitable 
deeds—this universal custom, or sentiment, which it was deemed an impiety 
to violate. It became in this way, a part of the ancient “Jaw of nations,” as 
though it had been designed, in the moral providence of God, as some compen- 
sation for many of the opposite evils which prevailed in those rude and watlike 
yet sincere and religious ages. , 
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feeling, by giving them an occasion of railing against the pre- 
sent church and ministry. The Jewish legislation, among its oth- 
er faults, was deficient, they say, in not defining the word neigh- 
bor or in giving it too narrow and local an acceptation. Christ the 

affirm, meant to take it from this clannish meaning, and to give it 
a significance coextensive with humanity. Such a view, howev- 
er, is itself definite, and would seem to have come from allowing 
their own one-sidedness to blind them to some of the most impor- 
tant inferences from this striking parable. The clannish spirit 
may be rebuked in it. This, doubtless, was one object, although 
it is fairly to be inferred that the man who fell among thieves was 
himself a Jew as well as the priest and levite who passed by. But 
may it not have been designed also as a rebuke to that spirit of 
abstract and ideal benevolence which would equally destroy the 
true meaning of the word neighbor by expanding it to an inflated 
bubble, to a heartless and vague conception of “humanity,” or 
“being in general.” The one perversion is as bad as the other, 
and, therefore, the spirit of the parable seems to be in like opposi- 
tion to both. Our true neighbor is not merely the man allied to 
us by blood, or by family neighborhood, or national ties, although 
these have also their own appropriate sacredness ; neither is he, on 
the other hand, merely one who possesses that thing so ill defined, 
and so little capable of possessing any warm and kindly feeling— 
our common nature, or a share in our common being. This, even 
if it had the requisite power to move, would still be liable to the 
same objection as the first. It would still be clannish, although 
on a larger, and therefore weaker scale. It would still be allied to 
selfishness. It would still present, if not a false, at least a motive 
lower than the true. The strong claim upon us is not that the 
man possesses our common being, or our common nature, or our 
common humanity, any more than that he possesses our common 
kindred blood. It is no one of these so much as the simple yet 
touching fact, that he is a being capable of being distressed, and 
actually in distress, and that it is in our power to help him. The 
motive presented in God’s Word is of no generic, or abstract, any 
more than it is of any clannish kind. It is no more grounded on 
the idea of race, in the widest sense of the term, or of nature, or 
of humanity, than on that of family. It is simply a recognition of 
the authority, and loving-kindness, and tender mercy of the Lord 
our God, who commands us to relieve the miserable and the needy, 
because we ourselves are needy, very needy and we must, therefore, 
be kind to our neighbor, and love our neighbor, as we would expect 
our common God to love and pity us. Thisis the simple morality of 
the Old Testament, which the transcendental philanthropist would 
affect to hold so lightly in his search for some more abstract and 
philosophical motive. “What ye would that men should do to 
you, that do ye to them; for this is the law and the prophets.” 
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‘Love ye, therefore, the stranger, for ye were strangers once, and 
the Lord your God loveth the stranger.” 

The question then still recurs—Who is our true neighbor ? 
He is just the one, we answer, whom the word in its most literalé 
etymological acceptation would denote. He is the one nearest 
to us—our vicinus—é nlyoloy iyuor—the most contiguous object in 
distress, whoever he may be,—of whatever kindred, country, world, 
—of whatever character, class, or order of being. He is our 
neighbor. With him should we immediately begin the work of 
an ever-widening benevolence ; not starting with abstractions and 
universalities, and ever abiding there, but in the order which God 
and nature both seem to point out, with the immediate circle around 
us, with the men who have fallen among thieves in our own im- 
mediate neighborhood, and so from thence, expanding until the 
concentric circles of our practical philanthrophy embrace the 
world. 

If, however, we had actually to decide between them, we should 
not hesitate to say, that the clannish, the family, or the national 
feeling, or instinct (as some might choose to stigmatize it) is real- 
ly higher in the scale of virtue than this abstract philanthropy 
which so affects to despise it as low and narrow. The first has 
certainly something higher than selfishness, though doubtless bor- 
rowing from this source much of its strength. It may be said to 
be narrow, and yet it brings out a power of rich and intense emo- 
tion which compensates in one direction, for its limited extent in 
the other. A man is all the better man for having a home, and 
for loving strongly his home, his children, his neighbors, his imme- 
diate friends sad acquaintances. The other feeling, in proportion 
to its false expansion, is dry, flatulent, “puffing up,” and, in this 
way, heart-hardening. It cheats the soul with the gaseous luxury 
of sentiment, and by thus satisfying it, keeps it away from all warm, 
and practical, and self-denying benevolence. Its love is a gnostic 
theory—its philanthropy is an eristic philosophy, a war of casuis- 
try, a strife of logomachris. (See 1 Tim. 6: 4, 5.) Its ambitious 
passion for doing something afar off, or on a large scale, blinds it 
to the more obvious duties of a less self-inflating and self-exalting 
nature ; and hence is solved the apparent mystery of the strange 
affinity between this boasting love on the one hand, and censorious- 
ness, uncharitableness, strife,—in short, some of the very worst as- 
pects of our depraved humanity, on the other. 

It might perhaps be said, that the family, or kindred, or merely 
social feeling, as a moral motive, is condemned—Math. 5: 46 
—‘“If ye love those who love you, what reward have ye &c.” 
Some have even gone so far as to say that the gospel denies to 
friendship any place among the virtues. To all this, however, 
it may be replied, in the first place, that in that passage there is no- 
thing condemned at all, but only an exhortation to a higher prin- 
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ciple ; and secondly, that if condemned, it is neither the same feel- 
ing nor the same relation. Allusion is there made to the lower 
affection of loving others simply for something they have person- 
aly done to us. This is lower than the love of children, friends, 
and neighbors, from the pure social affection irrespective of any 
personal advantage to be derived from them. It is, in other 
words, simply gratitude—a feeling growing out of selfishness, yet 
rising above it. It is the youngest of the virtues;—the first out- 
growth of the heavenly Eros from the dark womb of the earthly 
parent. Christ does not condemn it. He only directs the mind 
to a higher ‘principle,—the doing good to those who, instead of 
doing good to us, are hostile and seek our hurt. 

But even when we are commanded to love our enemies, it must 
mean those with whom we are in immediate conflict, and in this 
way have reference to immediate practical duty. The command 
too, is predicated on no abstract philanthropy, but seems to keep 
in view our more immediate relations to each other and to God. 
We are, in fact, addressed as those who have no right to have 
enemies, because we are all sharers of the common depravity. 
We are all, by nature, enemies to God, and are, therefore, called 
upon to love and become reconciled to our human foes it we would 
become reconciled to the common ruler and judge of all ;—“That 
we may thus become the children of our Father in heaven, who 
causeth his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust.” 


There is in the Old Testament a spiritual sense. We mean by 
this nothing cabalistical or fanciful, or mystical, but that deep and 
holy wisdom, which, although not obiruded upon by the profane, 
or superficial reader, is yet presented without any forced interpre- 
tation to the spiritually-minded Christian, whether learned or un- 
learned. The Sadducee may have read it with all honesty; and 
yet he found no proof of a soul, or of a separate spiritual state. 
Christ, however, discovered it at once, in one of the most common 
and oft repeated texts, which, doubtless, the blind Sadducee had 
read hundreds of times without seeing anything remarkable in the 
language or the thought. The Savior, perhaps, merely gave the 
interpretation that prevailed among all the pious Israelites of his 
day, and which was well known to Simeon, to Anna, to Eleazar, 
and to many others who were looking for the kingdom of heaven. 
To such a spiritually-minded one, the declaration, “1 am the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” ever presented that blessed 
state, or place, into which “the fathers” had entered as into their 
resting place in the Divine pavilion, “ the secret place” “beneath 
the shadow of his wings,” in which they abode in peace, when he 
was yet “their God” —“the God, not of the dead but of the living,” 
and where they, although long since dead to earth and earthly 
things, did yet most truly and personally live unto HIM.” The 
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Sadducee saw in this familiar, yet, in itself, strange language of 
the promise, only a “form of words,” a mere usus loquendi, to use 
the favorite hermeneutical phrase with which critics of the Whate- 
ly school explain all difficulties. It was an ancient form of words, 
a mere metaphor, with little or no meaning. Their striking pe- 
‘culiarity long familiar usage had served to veil from his earthly 
mind. So also, the solemn declaration—*“ Lord, Tuou art our 
dwelling-place in all generations,’—to the Sadducee, as to the 
modern rationalist, sounded only of temporal deliverance, and tem- 
poral salvation. To one who was “a Jew inwardly,” it was the 
clear revelation of the far higher truth—that the belief in the 
eternity of a spiritual God is inseparably connected with the 
thought of the eternal safety and blessedness of all those whose 
God he styles himself, and respecting whom he repeats the decla- 
ration ages after they had departed from the earth. Thus each 
derived his own meaning from the passage, and each may be said 
to have derived a true meaning perhaps, in some sense of the term ; 
for the Scriptures may be regarded as containing a higher and a 
lower significance, or a greater or less amount of significance, ac- 
cording to the capacities of each soul for its reception. But the 
satisfied Sadducee felt perfectly content with earth. He confessed 
not “that he was a pilgrim and sojourner”’ upon it. He was not 
“seeking a better country, a city which had foundations;” and, 
therefore, to him the door of the inner sanctuary of the word was 
never opened. He read the ancient book of his fathers, and found 
therein neither angel nor spirit, nor spiritual life, nor world to 
come, nor, in short, anything to explain the mysterious care and 
providence exercised towards beings of so little value when re- 
garded as having no connection with the invisible and eternal 
state. 

A peculiar feature of the Old Testament is the prominence it 
everywhere gives to the doctrine of a particular providence. It 
maintains upon the mind a continual sense of the Divine presence. 
God is everywhere, and in every event; and although we must 
suppose him also concerned in overruling the aflairs of every other 
nation, yet in respect to Israel the curtain seems to have been rais- 
ed. In one narrow direction the supernatural machinery is dis- 
closed ; and God is presetted as taking part in all the events of 
this remarkabie history. It is this which gives to the pages of the 
Old Testament, even in the simplest narrative parts, a holy and 
supernatural aspect. It is this which impresses on the mind, even 
of the spiritual reader, an awe which is not so strikingly felt in the 
reading of the New Testament; and which renders this old book 
so intolerable to the mere naturalist, or the trifling wit, or the pro- 
fane worldling. God is somehow felt to be very near in these 
Scriptures; and it is this which makes them.so very proper in the 
earliest instructions of children, if we would wish to form in them 
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a truly religious character, grounded not on a childish rationalis- 
ing, but on that “fear of the Lord which is the only true begin- 
ning of all wisdom.” Along with this, too, there is a simplicity, 
an indiscribable truthfulness, which commands assent, even in its 
most marvellous narrations. It never seems to manifest any dis- 
trust of its own claims upon our belief ;—it dreads no objection ;— 
avvids no statement out of deference to any system of philosophy. 
The extreme personality of its representations of the Deity seems 
to have been intended to meet, face tu face, that other extreme of 
a pantheistic or naturalistic, and sometimes mystic impersonality, 
to which the’ depraved human soul is ever inclined, and the more 
so, because it assumes so philosophical an aspect. The very bold- 
ness of its style therefore, allows no part of the charge of inconsis- 
tency in portraying every part of the Divine character. It shrinks 
not from the most terrific imagery in setting forth the sterner at- 
tributes of the Deity, whilst it employs (and sometimes almost in 
immediate connection) the most melting figures in the description 
of “ His loving-kindness and tender mercy.” 

No mistake can be greater, than to suppose that the Old Testa- 
ment indulges in harsher views of the character of God than 
the New. In truth, the latter being mainly didactic or preceptive, 
falls even behind it in the melting language of mercy; and if the 
penitent wishes for the most moving terms to soothe his fears, and 
inspire his hopes, he must resort to the pages of David and the 
Prophets. To refer to all the passages we have in view, would be 
to quote whole chapters. “The Lord knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are but dust.” “As a‘father pitieth his child- 
ren, so the Lord pitieth those that fear him.” “ For a very little 
while have I forsaken—thee, but with great compassions will I 
gather thee. In a mere moment of wrath hid I my face from thee, 
but with the loving kindness of an eternity will | have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” Isaiah 54:7,8. Gesenius 
here would render )z0 inundatio, as though allied to p> The 
translation, however, which we have given is that of the Jewish 
traditional lexicography, and is clearly demanded by the designed 
antithesis which appears from a comparison of the two verses, and 
which the conjectural rendering of Gesenius utterly destroys. 
The Hebrew word occurs but once, and yet the sense seems clear. 
The contrast is between the comparative momentariness of the 
wrath,’ and the eternity of God’s loving-kindness towards his 
chosen. We are aware how much, and how plausibly, some may 
object to the full rendering. “ eternity,” which we have given to 
the Hebrew ix, and the corresponding Greek words; but it 


makes but little ,difference, in passages of this kind, even if we 
concede all the limitations they would put upon the language. It 


' The traditional aero of the Jewish lexicographers is also favored by 


the Septuagent version—éy Oud usxga. 
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is the swelling, the hyperbole, the impassible mounting up of the 
thought which manifests itself under any version. Be it rendered 
“ages,” or “ages of ages,” if any will have it so—the moment of 
wrath, the loving-kindness of the ages,—still is the soul, in these 
and similar expressions, carried away out of and beyond, and above 
the present world, to those conceptions of the boundless, zonian 
state, which all language must fail to represent. Again—How do 
these old Scriptures abound in the most moving declarations, not 
only of the permanence, but also of the intensity of the Divine 
love—* Can a mother forget her sucking child? Yea, she may 
forget; yet will not | forget thee saith the Lord.” “I have graven 
thee on the palms of my hands. Thy name is in continual re- 
membrance before me.” “Fear not thou worm Jacob, I will help 
thee, saith the Lord. Thy Maker is thy husband, (thy covenant 
God), the Holy One of Israel,—thy Redeemer.” 

Sometimes, too, we find the awful equilibrium of the Divine 
character maintained, and apparently opposing attributes boldly 
set forth in the same passage. As in Nahum 1:1, &c. “The 
Lord is jealous and taketh vengeance. The Lord isslow to anger 
yet will he not acquit the wicked. The Lord hath his way in 
the whirlwind and the storm ; the clouds are the dust of his feet. 
The mountains tremble; the hills melt; the earth is burned at his 
presence. Whio can stand before his indignation ? And who can 
abide in the fierceness of his anger? His fury is poured forth like 
fire, and the rocks are thrown down by it.’ How sudden, and yet 
how consistent with the never-to-be-imitated style of inspiration is 
the transition. “The Lord is good—He is a strong hold in the 
day of trouble,—He knoweth those that put their trust in Him. 


ARTICLE II. 
EXTREMES IN THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Asa D. Smirn, D. D., New York. 


Ir is important, now as ever, that against every form of false 
theology, the church of Christ should be faithfully warned and 
wisely guarded. Yet the danger most imminent at the present 
day, is not we apprehend, that of gross heresy. Nay, it may be 
doubted if at any period in the history of the church that has been 
the chief danger. It is not to be expected, that men professedly 
orthodox should deny outright any leading article of the faith, or 
set forth as such any dogma wholly false. Nor is it thus common- 
ly, in point of fact, that corruptness takes its rise in evangelical 
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communities. It is in the re-fashioning of old elements, rather 
than the foisting in of new ones. It is in forcing some acknow- 
ledged truth out of place or out of shape. It is, especially, in 
straining points—in pressing things beyond their just limits—in 
passing from the safe middle path of a well balanced and symmet- 
rical theology into various extremes. 

Ultraism, indeed, is not peculiar to matters of tee OTe In re- 
lation to all subjects the human mind has ever been falling into it, 
and ever oscillating between opposites. But nowhere, perhaps, 
have tendencies of this sort been more apparent than within the 
pale of the church. How prone have been the leading polemics es- 
pecially, to one-sided views. And what a swinging of the common 
mind has there often been from pole to pole—in what cycles has 
it run. Some are of the opinion, that as with the mecha- 
nism of a clock, so in the world’s history, it is only by means of a 
pendulous movement progress is achieved. We rather think, 
however, this perpetual vibration a hindrance to true progress ; 
that it comes of the jarring and friction of disordered machinery, 
rather than of a harmony like that of the spheres. It is no part 
of heaven; and it can scarce be known on earth, when “the 
watchmen see eye to eye.” Duly tu expose it, and to suggest the 
proper preventive and remedial treatment, can be no unworthy 
aim—especially at the present day, when if Christianity suffers at 
all, it is not so much at the hand of open enemies as of its profess- 
ed friends. ; 

It may be well, at the outset, to explain still more fully what 
we mean by the phrase, eExrremes 1n THEoLoGy. Nor can this be 
better done, than by entering to some extent into particulars. A 
delicate task this, yet not difficult for lack of materials. There is 
scarcely a department or a topic in divinity but affords something 
in point. In selecting here and there, we shall avail ourselves of 
certain just and convenient generalizations. 

First, then, we may consider thevlogy as consisting mainly of 
two great elements, the Divine and the human. The sum of it is, 
God dealing with man; what God is and what God does, what 
man is and what man does. In a perfect system, these two de- 
partments are presented not only in their proper distinctness, but 
in due correlation. They are made to harmonize—neither being 
allowed to trench upon the other, but each assuming its due im- 
portance. Yet no error is more common than the overlooking or 
disparaging the one or the other—the undue exaltation of the hu- 
man, or the pressing out of its proper place or proportions some 
aspect of the Divine. 

On the one hand, for example, in the effort to divest the charac- 
ter of God of afl imperfection, he is diligently set forth as “ with- 
out passions.” And this is very well, if nothing more is meant 
than toexclude the grossness of human passion, and to include 
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only such affections as are proper to an infinite spirit. But the 
matter is overdone. It is forgotten that man was made in God’s 
image—that the anthropopathy of the Bible has a meaning—and 
that we must retain our hold upon it, if we would keep the Divine 
character within the sphere of human apprehension and sympathy. 
On the other hand, the Divine is sometimes so humanized as to lose 
its peculiar glory. Its unchangeableness is compromitted ; its 
justice is in peril; its impassibility comés to be questioned—yea, 
even by ancient or modern Patripassians to be stoutly denied.— 
By one class, the agency of God in nature and providence is so 
magnified, as almost toexclude allother agency. There are scarce 
left you what are commonly called nature’s laws. Youare brought 
back to the old Cartesian theory of occasional causes. The whole 
creation is but a vast system of opportunities for the direct putting 
forth of God’s power—an immense transparency which serves on- 
ly to show God working. Nor is this view confined to unintelli- 
gent being. The Divine efficiency is so set forth as to make God’s 
will, virtually, the only will in the universe. In a moral sense, he 
not only creates good, but he also creates evil. From a distin- 
guished American pulpit such language as the following has been 
uttered :—* When Moses called upon Pharaoh to let the pace 
go, God stood by him and moved him to refuse. When Moses 
interceded for him, and procured him respite,God stood by him 
and moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the people de- 
parted from his kingdom, God stood by him and moved him 
to pursue after them with increased malice and revenge. And 
what God did on such particular occasions, he did at all times. 
He continually hardened his heart, and governed all his actions, 
from the day of his birth to the day of his death.” By a dif- 
erent class of reasoners, everything is resolved into natural 
law, the connection of which with God’s power is scarcely re- 
cognised. He is well nigh shut out of his own creation. A 
selt-determination is ascribed to the human will scarcely compati- 
ble either with Divine government or with human dependence. 
Instead of looking for God in providence, they look for man there. 
They discourse of human progress, as if its causes were in man 
rather than in God,—in our inherent goodness and energy, rather 
than in the Divine beneficence, wisdom and power ;—as if nature, 
fallen and corrupt, had not a constant downward tendency—as if 
its only hope were not in supervening grace. 

The doctrine of election is pressed by some into the highest su- 
pralapsarian form—taking men, as Dr. Gill expresses it, “in the 
pure mass of creatureship,” and that not actual, but possible and 
predetermined. By others, it is not merely reduced to the sublap- 
sarian level, but virtually denied, being made a mere general 
purpose to save those who repent and believe.—-In one quarter, 

* Rev. Dr. Emmons: Sermon on Reprobation. 
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the atonement is, for the supposed honoring of Divine justice, 
distorted into the commerical form—the endurance by the 
deemer of just the amount of suffering to which the redeemed 
were liable. It is no boon to the whole of our race, but a special 
favor to the elect portion. In another quarter, not only does it 
embrace the whole world, but an over-sensitiveness is felt as to any 
application to it of the term penalty. Nay, we have heard of late, that 
so far from having any penal character, or being designed to meet 
objective or governmental difficulties, it is mainly of subjective 
value. It is for man’s convenience, so to speak, rather than God’s. 
It is but an “altar form,” an “esthetic” arrangement, suited to dis- 
pel all fear of penalty, and to inspire confidence in God as a loving 
father—The doctrine of justification, while some so shape it, for 
the magnifying of Divine grace, as to involve more or less anti- 
nomian error, is so held by others, as to make those works of man 
which are but the superstructure, a component part of the founda- 
tion. 

In the matter of the sinners turning to God, the Holy Spirit is 
by some made to do all. Means are nothing—human effort is no- 
thing. The unrenewed are represented, indeed, as under an entire 
and unqualified inability. To such lengths is this view pressed, 
that room is scarce left for self-condemnation. By others, the 
sinner is made to do all, or that so nearly, that he is in no little 
danger of taking the glory to himself. No distinction is made 
between regeneration and conversion. Motives are presented by 
man, and urged by the Spirit. The sinner looks at them as at 
any other motives, wills as on any other subject, and the work is 
done. Thus, from the doctrine of purely physical efficiency on 
the one hand, you pass to the baldest moral suasion on the other. 
And, like opposites are met with, in relation to the whole subject 
of Christian progress. In regard to its certainty, as embraced in the 
doctrine of the saint’s perseverance, while in one quarter, the Divine 
power only being taken into view, a fatal lapse is judged impossi- 
ble ; in another, not only is it deemed as it shonld be—having re- 
gard only to man’s strength—quite possible, but it is believed to be 
often matter of fact. 

There are like diversities as to the elements of Christian charac- 
ter. Faith is held by some to be mainly a persuasion on the part 
of an individual that God’s love has embraced him—a sort of in- 
tuition of the Divine decrees. By others, the element of affiance 
is scarcely recognised, and a moral likeness, a oneness of feeling 
chiefly insisted on. By some, a sort of benevolence is required 
more disinterested than that inculcated by either Moses or Christ 
—a transcendental annihilation of self—a willingness to bedamned 
as an indispensable preliminary to being saved. By others it is 
affirmed, that “of all specific voluntary action, happiness is the 
end;” advantage is made the foundation of virtue—“gain,” ona 
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large scale, “ godliness”—and countenance given to that love for 
Christ on the sinner’s part which is awakened solely by the notion 
that Christ loves him. 

So much concerning theology, as resolvable into the Divine and 
the human. It may be taken in another view, as embracing the spir- 
itual and the formal—piety in the heart,and the manifestations 
and helps of piety. To each of these elements—both important in 
their place and proportion—undue prominence has often been 
given. By one man, creeds and constitutions are deemed the 
chief fastenings of orthodoxy. Let these be diligently used, and 
the faith will be in little danger. By another, they are pronounced 
mere ropes of sand—like “the spider’s most attenuated thread ;” 
and our chief reliance is alleged to be on certain spiritual instincts 
—on a certain quietistic brooding over nothing—a staring into 
intellectual vacancy, with a pleasing expectation, that out of the 
“vasty deep,” shapes of truth will at length appear. In one diree- 
tion, you find the Church exalted above even God’s Word. It be- 
comes a sort of many-headed Pope. It is infallible. Nothing is 
done rightly, that is not done church-wise, or as the church would 
have it. Any species of voluntary association for religious pur- 
poses, is little short of impiety. In another direction, we have no- 
thing but voluntaryism. There is nothing much more Divine about 
the church, and scarcely anything more venerable, than about a 
temperance society, or the Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. With one class, ministerial functions are 
unduly magnified, the functions especially of those, who along the 
wires of succession—rusty and foul enough in places—through the 
Cretan labyrinth of the dark ages, have received the genuine apos- 
tolic fluid. With another class, a clergyman is only a respectable 
and pious professional gentleman, having little more a sacred call- 
ing than the sexton or the undertaker. External observances, on 
the one hand, are deemed of unspeakable moment. The baptismal 
ceremony confers grace—confirmation strengthens it—the euchar- 
ist augments it. The various rites are not simply expressions, 
but potencies. Allrites, on the other hand, are lightly esteemed— 
the inward exercise is deemed everything, the outward sign no- 
thing. So from the utmost extravagance of Puseyitish formalism 
in one direction, you may pass in the other to the inward light, the 
formless piety of orthodox Quakerism. Nay, within our own obser- 
vation—in the most evangelical of our churches—how often do we 
perceive an undue reliance either on merely outward proprieties 
and decencies, or in quite another line, on changeful and evanes- 
cent frames and feelings. 

These few specimens must suffice to identify the sort of error we 
have in view. It may be instructive to glance next at its main 
sources. These are threefold, the limitation of the human powers— 
individual peculiarities—and the influence of circumstances. 
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As to the first of these, there are themes too vast for us in every 
field of inquiry—themes so vast, that we do but partially grasp 
them, and so are ever in danger of one-sided theories. God's 
mind can take in, by a single intuition, the whole universe—all 
its parts, however minute or multitudinous, with all their mutual 
relations. But we get beyond our depth in a single drop of water ; 
a single blade of grass, as we study it, stretches out beyond our 
ken. We are much in the predicament of the insect creeping 
slowly up the lofty column, and attempting to scan the pile of 
architecture to which it belongs. Especially is it so in relation to 
Christianity, that most stupendous and glorious fabric of God, 
magnified by Him above all his name—that mystery of mysteries 
into which angels desire to look—into which they have been look- 
ing since the world began, but which in all its vastness even their 
mighty intellects are far from having — explored. With man 
there is, besides, a peculiar disability. e is, at the best, a de- 
praved being—the blight and the palsy of sin, though chiefly felt 
in the affections, have yet extended, more or less, to all his powers. 
And as to no subject, of course, is this influence so manifest as 
Divine truth. So it comes to pass, that in no one mind, even the 
purest and most gifted, do we find a perfectly symmetrical theol- 
ogy. Something is always wanting—something a little out of 
shape. To embrace the whole, just as it should be, we need to 
have all good theologians, or the good points of all, combined in one. 
We need, with the eclecticism of inspiration, to cull from all their 
systems. Just as in the excellence of the one man Jesus, there 
were commingled and perfected all the various excellencies of all 
the Scripture worthies. No wonder, then, that extremes of doc- 
trine meet us in every direction. No superfluous work is it, to 
“exhort one another daily” against all such corruptness. 

But individual peculiaritws are also to be taken into the ac- 
count; and their name is legion. The author of “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity” has it in view, he has lately told us, to trace the peculiar- 
ities of all the prominent religious sects to the minds chiefly 
concerned in founding them. It is to be hoped he may be spared 
to accomplish his purpose. Meanwhile it is not difficult for ordin- 
ary inquirers to achieve something in the same direction. How 
manifest is it, that Luther lives yet—in his personal excellence and 
his personal faults—in the creed to which he has given his name. 
His generous, magnanimous spirit, and his humble trustfulness in 
the prominence he has given to the doctrine of justification by 
faith ; his tenderness of conscience, and his conflict with its ter- 
rors, in his high-toned and somewhat distorted theory of impu- 
tation ; his abhorrence of formalism, misapplied, in his lax views 
of the Christian Sabbath; and his profound reverence for God’s 
Word, not wholly guided by knowledge, in his too literal interpre- 
tation of the passages relating to the eucharist. Who can fail to 
see, in the peculiar views of Zwingle, traces of that freedom and 
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independence of thought, so congenial, it would seem, with the 
mountain scenery amid which he dwelt, and which the storms, 
both elemental and political, that spent their fury there, served but 
to promote? It is remarkable what a coincidence there is, in im- 
portant points, between his mode of theologizing and that which 
obtained, as the result of somewhat similar circumstances and 
training, in our own New England. Calvinism, in its sharp, 
rigid features—its intellectuality—its stern inflexibility—its majes- 
tic calmness—its trustful, upward look, how does it remind you 
of its author—so far as earthly author it had—dying amid the 
Syndics of Geneva ?—Who that has studied the character of 
Wesley, but perceives that the whole doctrine, and polity, and 
genius of Methodism, is but that character re-embodied ?—After 
following the elder Edwards through his college studies and his 
ministerial life, from his table to his study, from his study to his 
closet, from his closet to his pulpit—after noting his power of 
analysis, his self-renunciation, his chastened austerity, the dignity 
and absoluteness of his family rule, his coolness of temperament, 
and his devotion to principle—who could look for a scheme of 
divinity much unlike that he has given us? It has been thought 
by some, that the religious opinions of men are apt to express 
themselves in the very countenance ; so that in a circle of por- 
traits, it would not be hard to distinguish the Methodist, for ex- 
ample, from the Presbyterian, and both from the Prelatist. But it 
may be questioned whether the peculiarities of character ex- 
ressed be not to some extent a cause, rather than simply a result. 
The creed may have been fashioned by them, rather than they by 
the creed. Some men seem born to entertain a particuiar set of 
opinions—originally predisposed to be Baptists or Pedo-baptists, 
Arminians or Calvinists, Independents or “ Churchmen.” 

Space would fail us to notice all those traits or habits of mind 
which may lead to the misshaping of particular doctrines. Some- 
times it results from a low state of piety—sometimes from an ex- 
cessive fondness for theorizing—often from a desire of originality. 
Many of the strange and pernicious fancies promulgated in Ger- 
many, so numerous and so very fanciful, that to the theologues of 
that land has been pleasantly assigned “the empire of the air,” 
have had their origin, doubtless, in an effort, by a show of novelty, 
for the sake either of fame or of bread, to draw around the pro- 
fessor’s chair a large class of students. Nor is a morbid and 
perilous craving for the pleasure or the reputation of originality 
confined to Germany. Some there are even among us, who 
seem to prefer new and dazzling errors to plain old truths. A like 
result may come of undue self-confidence, forbidding a resort to 
the best means of correcting error. So from the habit of exces- 
sive coneentrativeness, or a too exclusive dwelling on some par- 
ticular topic. There are hobbies, if we may be allowed the term, 
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in the theological, as well as the literary and political world. 
Prophecy, for example, or some particular point of prophecy, as 
the restoration of the Jews, the destruction of mystical Babylon, 
or the battle with Gog and Magog. Some ingenious theory of 
regeneration, some peculiar view of the atonement, or some 
unique representation of the Trinity. Extreme views sometimes 
result from a love of the bold and the startling, or an ambitious 
desire of rhetorical effect. It is not alone in the splendid produc- 
tions of Macaulay, or on the historic page, that a fondness for 
brilliant antithesis has sometimes strained truth out of shape, and 
error into truth. 

The influence of circumstances, it was remarked, is con- 
cerned in the formation of extravagant views. They have an 
indirect bearing, of course, as they have to do with the fashioning 
of individual character. But they have, also, a direct influence. 
Controversy often drives men into extremes. Many a man, 
doubtless, has been made a heretic, or at least more one-sided, by 
being hard pushed. A particular extreme in which you find 
either an individual or a community, will often appear, on inquiry, 
to be simply a reaction. The mind, in that pendulous movement 
to which it is so prone, does more than escape from some other ex- 
-treme. It is driven past the legitimate point of rest. ‘So was it, 
as we have already hinted, with the great Reformer. So, to 
some extent, with Puritan England in Cromwell’s time. Probably 
there is not one of our readers who might not detect in himself 
so 1.e Overstrained view, to which he has fled, almost unconscious- 
ly, as a refuge from its opposite. Or, it may be apparent, that 
obliquities of opinion on some subjects, are at present rife in the 
community, and need to be rebuked; and in the effort to set 
things right, they may be pushed as much awry in another di- 
rection. Certain extravagant teachings on the subject of human 
ability, for example, uttered abundantly from our pulpits some 
twenty years ago, were justified, or at least excused, it will be 
remembered, on the ground that impotence and passivity had 
been so immoderately taught. Only the opposite view, it was 
thought, could move the people; and so error was unwisely in- 
voked to cast out error. 

From the origin of extremes in religious doctrine, we pass to 
the evils which spring from them. hese are numeios and 
serious. Errors in principle are ever worse than mere errors in 
act. Far better adopt a wrong measure in religion, than preach 
a wrong doctrine. The measure may be of evil influence; like 
the spring torrent it may carry ruin in its course. But, like that, 
it is in its nature temporary; while error, once received, is like 
a perennial fountain. 

Of the class of errors in hand, it may be observed, first, they take 
from our spiritual being its appropriate nutriment, and substitute 
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that which is hurtful. As food is essential to the health and growth 
of the body, so is truth to our spiritual health and growth. And 
as our physical being requires food of a wholesome sort, fitly pre- 
pared, and without any noxious admixture,so with the soul. To 
its highest good it is essential that it live upon pure truth—clearly 
presented, fully apprehended, undistorted, uncorrupted. The 
body, it is true, has great power of accommodation ; it may live on, 
with a degree of strength, in spite of no little unwholesomeness of 
aliment ; in spite even of small quantities of poison mingled with 
its food. Yet some harm it must suffer; and as surely, yea more 
surely—in proportion as the spiritual machinery is more delicate 
than the material—must the soul suffer from any the least corrupt- 
ness of doctrine. Merely misrepresent a truth—shade it impro- 
perly, or give it undue prominence—dwarf it or exaggerate it, take 
any extravagant view of it—and the wants of the soul are not full 
met; something is detracted not only from its intellectual oll 
being, but from its spiritual vigor, and symmetry and beauty. A 
little poison is taken; and to use the mildest terms, a little harm is 
done. Yet that little—when we call to mind the accustomed 
growth of spiritual evil—how much! It may prove, indeed, the 
soul’s ruin. 

These minor errors, moreover, do ever more or less countenance 
the grosser departures from truth. Errorists of all sorts are always 
watching for such encouragement. Let some one-sided view be 
taken of the doctrine of future retribution, whether on the lenient or 
the severe side—as, for example, that of John Foster, that ignorance 
of the consequences of sin detracts from its ill desert, or that some- 
times ascribed falsely to Calvinists, that multitudes of infants are 
among the lost—and what a joyful clamor is raised among the Uni- 
versalists. They are helped alike by the concession on the one 
hand, and the revolting extreme of orthodoxy on the other. Let 
the incarnation be transformed, under evangelical shows, into a 
mere manifestation, or the atonement into an “artistic” represent- 
ation—a scenic display for the simple purpose of moral teaching 
and moral suasion—and what gladness is diffused through the So- 
cinian ranks. “ Art thou become,” they cry,“ like unto us?” As 
orthodoxy sinks, so in their view does heterodoxy rise. One piece 
of ultraism, advocated in respectable quarters, does more to sustain 
grossly heretical views, than a multitude of the most plausible di- 
rect defences. Especially are the common people in danger, as 

ou narrow the line of demarcation between the true and the false. 
ow shall they distinguish, or believe there can be much differ- 
ence, when the one is so nearly confounded with the other ? 

This suggests the further remark, that extreme views not only 
favor gross error, but are apt to grow into it. This was, indeed, 
hinted in our opening remarks, and was not unapparent in some 
of the instances given by way of identifying our subject. But it 
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deserves in this connection to be more fully set forth. We see 
here the subtlety of Satan. He knows full well that the human 
mind is so constituted—with such an original aptitude for trath— 
that it can scarce receive unmingled error. No more in its theo- 
logy than its morals does it become grossly vicious at once. So, 
trivial errors are inculcated—slight perversions of truth. And 
these increase unto more error. Once borne off from its proper 
orbit, the centripetal attraction lessened, it is easy for the human 
mind to go farther. Extremes tend naturally to become more ex- 
treme. It is even a proverb that extremes meet. The unity of 
God has been so insisted on, in connection with the incarnation, 
as to bring us to the very borders of a sort of pantheistic polytheism. 
The doctrine of depravity has been so represented as to take away 
all sense of guilt. The office of faith has been so magnified, as to 
make it the highest kind of working—even a substitute for Christ. 
The duty of being perfect has been so urged, as to lower the great 
standard of all perfection. No man can say whither his bark will 
drift, if he allows it to be drawn, either on the right hand or on the 
left, into the shifting and deceitful currents of ultraism. 

We scarce need to say that the errors we speak of dishonor God, 
and injure his cause. They dishonor Him, as far as they go, in 
common with all error, by misrepresenting his character. They 
injure his cause—always by abstracting from the power of the 
Christian system, and often by bringing upon it needless and unde- 
served odium. And in this further way do they harm it, they are 
a fruitful source of dissensions among brethren. That the truly 
orthodox be kept separate from the radically unsound, is of course 
desirable. But it is asad thing for those to be severed, who hold 
really the same great truths, even though they have fallen into the 
habit of dwelling somewhat too exclusively on different aspects of 
them. The great Presbyterian family in these United States, had 
one portion of it been a little less extravagant in some of its views on 
the divine side of theology, and the other portion leaned a little less 
strongly toward the human side, would, to this day, probably, have 
remained one undivided body. We mourn that it has not been so. 
For “behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity;” but “ a brother offended is harder to be won than 
a strong city, and their contentions are like the bars of a castle.” 

We add only, in this connection, that extremes in doctrine com- 
monly lead to extremes in practice. So it is under our first classi- 
fication. With some, for the honor ot God, there is nothing but 
waiting; with others, in the exalting of human ability, there is no- 
thing but striving. Here, growth is all; there, you hear only of 
aggression. Here, you have “new measures” in abundance ; 
and there you have no measures. In one quarter, everything must 
be done in the regular way-—-God’s ordinances, it is said, must be 
trusted in ; in another, little is expected from the stereotyped me 
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thods—all power, it would seem, inheres in novelty. Here all ex- 
citement is dreaded, as if it must needs give undue prominence to 
second causes—as if God’s agency were only in the gentle rain, or 
the fallingdew. There, nothing is thought to be accomplished but 
in a tempest of popular agitation. One would have light alone, 
another lightning; one can abide only the still small voice, another 
must have seven thunders. One would throw out truth upon the 
community—God’s truth—as bread upon the waters, and leave it 
to germinate when and where He pleaseth; and is satisfied only 
with this method. He is afraid lest in any other he should take 
upon himself God’s work. Another, would have the seed borne, 
after the manner of Harlan Page, to individual hearts; and has 
little hope from any process short of this. With one, the power of 
God’s Word is everything; with another, the power of “personal 
eflort.” In respect to preaching, the reliance of some is chiefly on 
the skill with which the truth is set home; others would leave it, 
once clearly enunciated, to work its own way. We have had of 
late—strange to say—in one of our prominent religious quarterlies, 
a labored argument against the old Baxterian “ application.” Those 
unhappy excesses, which were connected with certain revivals of 
religion, some twenty years ago, had their origin mainly in exag- 
gerated views of man’s agency. Now, it is to be feared, we have 
fallen into the other extreme, and are even covering our worldli- 
ness and sloth with the pleasant names of prudence and modera- 
tion, of trust in God and reverence for his ordinances. Like con- 
trasts we see in relation to matters of popular reform. Now you 
have a wild, self-confident radicalism. It would sweep away at 
once, with the breath of its own mouth, and the might of its own 
arm—with little respect either to great social laws, or to the move- 
ments of Providence—such evils as intemperance, war, and slav- 
ery. Now youhave a blind and stupid conservatism, which under 
pretence of cleaving only to Divinely prescribed methods, is con- 
tent with letting things alone ; except as silence gives consent, and 
ingenious palliatives, salvos, and excuses serve much the same pur- 
pose as positive justification. If we turn to our second classifica- 
tion, the spiritual and the formal, we shall find a similar connec- 
tion between doctrine and, practice ; as manifest, for example, in 
the treatment of the ministry, in the regard paid to ordinances— 
to baptism, to the Lord’s Supper, to the Sabbath—in the attention 
given to church architecture and church music, and even in the 
formation of men’s private religious habits. Specifications on these 
points, it is hardly needful to give, so readily will every one’s re- 
flections suggest them. 

«We pass to speak, in the last place, of the proper treatment, 
both remedial and prophylactic, of the evil under consideration. 
We might simply refer, here, to what has been said of its causes. 
When;these, as they were set forth, cannot, in the nature of things, 
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be removed, we should, at least, be on our guard against their in- 
fluence. But some further suggestions may be offered as to the 
means of securing a well-proportioned and well-balanced theology. 

We mention first, liberal culture for the ministry. Ignorance is 
neither the mother of devotion, nor of any other good thing. It is, 
in the popular mind, a fruitful source of error, and not less in the 
mind of the Christian teacher. If through the predominance of 

ace, it leads not to rank heresy, it must needs give rise to nar- 
row and ill-balanced views. For proof of this, we may confidently 
appeal to the history of every unlearned ministry the world has yet 
seen. Not only is divinity itself of vast compass, but it has mani- 
fold relations to other subjects. Bound together as the universe 
is, by ten thousand ties and affinities, all science illustrates all 
science ; especially do all other knowledges illustrate that which is 
the end, the centre of all. The more ample and various a man’s 
learning, then, the more — it is, other things being equal, that 
his theology will be right. There is no department of science 
which in this regard may not be found profitable. Besides, ampli- 
tude of investigation enlarges the mind, and makes it more capable 
of complete views. Give the candidate for the ministry, then, suf- 
ficient time, and al] needful facilities for a thorough course of study. 
- No more in the classical than in the theological course, let meager- 
ness of attainment have countenance. Dead languages and living 
languages, history, economics, physics, and metaphysics,—will all 
be helpful to safe as well as thorough theologizing. It is from 
half-made men, a large part of those errors have proceeded which 
from time to time has vexed the church. Nor should those who 
have entered the ministry deem the work of self-culture ended. 
They should take time for study, and be diligent therein, that their 
theological views may be growing more and more complete. 
They will feel, after ali, at the close of their course, that they have 
been but “gathering pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of 
truth.” 

Another help to soundness in the faith, is intercourse with men of 
various persuasions. It is of no little advantage to be conversant 
with persons of various secular conditions and pursuits, and of 
various habits of general thinking. As minute metalic fabrics are 
sometimes polished by being shaken together, so by the contact of 
mind with mind, the excrescences and roughnesses of each are 
worn away. It is a felicity of the present day, that the whole 
world are being brought into ready intercommunication. Indi- 
viduals and nations will learn from each other ; each will be incit- 
ed to copy the excellences of all. In our own country, especially, 
where men of all nations are brought together—to labor, to do 
business, to vote, to worship in company—an amalgam of charac- 
ter may be looked for, a synthesis of all that is desirable in all the 
varieties of our race, of all possible excellences of humanity, such 
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as since the Fall has never been seen. And is not a result some- 
what like this to be expected in religious matters? The Christian 
world are getting acquainted with each other. They are having 
not only the denominational interchange of delegations, but con- 
gresses, and conventions, and alliances, and all onalarger and larg- 
er scale. The asperities of sectarian feeling are thus softened. 
There has been a great advance in this respect, within a century 
past. ‘Those seem to us strange times, in which a man like Light- 
foot could style one of his own controversial works, “A Battle 
with a Wasp’s Nest,” or a man like Toplady—author of some of 
the tenderest and sweetest hymns in our language, could entitle one 
of his pieces against John Wesley, “ An Old Fox tarred and feath- 
ered.” Now with this increase of kind intercommunication, will 
not the various sects learn of each other? May not combinations 
of excellence result, in doctrine and polity, unknown before? Isit 
not thus, possibly, millennial perfectness in those respects is to be 
attained ? And where is it so likely to be first witnessed as in this 
free land of ours? Let us maintain, then, fraternal intercourse 
with our brethren in Christ of every denomination. Let us can- 
didly study their creeds and their forms. Let us not disdain to be 
profited thereby, and the issue may be a more symmetrical faith 
both in us and in them. Let us not imagine that the church to 
which we happen to belong, or any other, is a perfect one. That 
name would be due, if at all on earth, only to an embodiment 
of all the excellences of every existing church. 

We may be aided to avoid extremes, it may be further observed, 
by the study of ecclesiastical history. It is of great importance in 
this view. Not that in remote and shadowy antiquity we are to 
look for unmingled truth. Not that patristical literature is to be 
deemed the great thesaurus of divinity. It may be compared rath- 
er, like the kingdom of heaven, to “a net which was cast into the 
sea, and gathered of every kind.” Not that the voice of the church 
is the voice of God ;—that is heard only in the utterances of in- 
spiration. The religion of Protestants is to be found wholly in 
the Bible. We would heartily repudiate, in the study suggested, 
all Puseyitish views—all resting upon tradition—all undue regard 
for human authority. It is chiefly useful, not so much, perhaps, 
in bringing to light old and precious forms of truth—though in 
this respect it may be of some service—as in exhuming, and for 
admonitory purposes showing forth old and odious forms of error. 
The heresies of the present day are far from being, as some fancy, 
new things under the sun; they are but reproductions. The 
have all had existence in other ages ; and they come up now, muc 
like one of the old books—the same matter in new type and bind- 
ing, with now and then, under the hand of a genius, rare pictorial 
illustrations. It is of no little importance that this should be un- 
derstood, especially by the teachers of Christianity ; and that they 
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should see too in what these errors have ordinarily had a begin- 
ning—in what slight departures from truth, what minor obliqui- 
ties and extravagances of doctrine. The lights to be sought for 
in ecclesiastical history, are to great extent beacon lights. Let 
it be resorted to with this view. Let it be well noted with what 
frequent oscillations of opinion the church has held on her way— 
like the tempest-beaten ship driven to and fro by varying winds, 
now nearing rocks on the one hand, and now quicksands on the 
other. Let the harm which has actually resulted from such alter- 
nations be well pondered, and we shall gain for the faith of the 
gospel an additional safeguard. 
ut far above all aids of this sort, we remark once more, must 
be placed the study of the Scriptures. It is one of the clearest proofs 
of the inspiration of the Bible, that though written by so many 
different men of so many different ages—men so diverse in their 
circumstances ;and modes of life, their intellectual and moral pe- 
culiarities, it is yet one harmonious whole. The utmost ingenuity 
of the whole race of skeptics, has failed to discover a single dis- 
crepancy. The stones of this wondrous temple, like those of Sol- 
omon’s, were, as shaped apart, so exactly fitted to each other, that 
in their coming together there was no need of the stroke of the 
hainmer upon them. There is nothing unduly magnified—nothing 
improperly belittled—nothing forced awry—nothing out of posi- 
tion, or in any respect out of keeping. Every doctrine, every 
recept, every argument, every illustration, every appeal, is just 
oe it should be. The more cur techies is pat frohr the Bible, 
then, the more perfect will be the adjustment of its several parts, 
the greater the completeness and symmetry of the whole. It is 
from deficiency here, giving ampler scope to all other perverting 
influences, that many a good man has fallen into hurtful extremes. 
You see, at once, in the writings of some, just why they err. The 
Scriptures are little referred to; it is reason, evidently, or human 
authority, that rules, rather than God’s Word. A particular doc- 
trine is first adopted, or a system of doctrines, and then, if ever, 
the Bible is resorted to for proofs. The texts are made to fit the 
system, not the system the texts. They seem often, indeed, un- 
der treatment of this sort, to be of waxen pliability—elastic as the . 
poor pen me = roy on them. The minister of the 
, especially, should, in this regard, be very jealous over him- 
aif For the avoiding of all edveb—-gualivsindly of that species of 
it now under consideration—he cannot be too solicitous to cast 
all his teaching in the moulds of inspiration. 

As a crowning means to the same end, we notice, finally, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It was the Holy Spirit who gave 
the truth. It is‘He who prepares the heart to receive it. His 
work there, is the exact counterpart of his work in the Bible. He 
takes of the things that are Christ’s, and shows them to the be- 
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liever ; and it is by His gracious influence alone, soundness in the 
faith is maintained. What shall keep dead orthodoxy from pal- 

able putrescence? How naturally, when the. love of the truth 
o declined, do men pass to at least a partial rejection of it. If 
they dare not cast it out entirely, they at least reshape it, in 
accordance with their own corrupt inclinations and habits. When 
the great deep of the human heart becomes “like the troubled sea 
which cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt,” how is it 
possible the glorious things of the firmament should be reflected 
from it, save in imperfect and unsightly forms? We cannot in- 
sist too earnestly on the indispensableness of deep and habitual 
spirituality, to the clear apprehension and right unfolding of Divine 
things. 

e had chiefly in mind, however, those special visitations of 
the Holy Spirit not peculiar to our land, but with which our 
churches have been so signally favored. It is not alone out of 
compassion for dying souls around us, we should desire revivals 
of religion. They are of immense consequence with reference 
to purity of doctrine. The gracious operations already adverted 
to, so helpful to correctness of belief, are at such seasons enjoyed 
in unwonted measure. Those worldly influences, which corrupt 
at once the practice and the faith of men, are held in check. The 
whole atmosphere is instinct with truth. God is manifestly pre- 
sent, and in his light we see light. It is noontide with the church, 
when, as with the ship at sea, those solar observations are taken 
which show where she is, and how far she has been drawn from 
her course by head winds and deceitful currents. At no time do 
men see so clearly just what God’s truth is, as when He who re- 
vealed it is writing it anew, as it were, upon all hearts, yea, writ- 
ing it upon all creation. Object not that from revivals of religion 
extravagances have been known to result. This may have been 
the case, ever so abundantly, with spurious revivals. Nay, we 
deny not that it may sometimes have happened in connection 
with a genuine work of grace. For where the master soweth 
wheat, the enemy soweth tares. With great good of "y sort, in 
this imperfect world, some evil is apt to be associated. Under the 
genial and fructifying rains of heaven, worthless and cumbersome 
weeds spring up; yet, what are they to the waving harvest ? 
Under bright tropical skies there may be poisonous plants and 
fruits ; yet how little are they to be accounted of, in comparison 
with those rich and noble products of the earth which have 
ripened under the same sunshine? Revivals of religion are never 
quite perfect, just because imperfect man has ever to do with 
them. Yeta woful day will have come to our land, when they 
shall have ceased from among us. Even now, in their partial 
ms eg in the incipient laxness of doctrine, the world-ward 
and flesh-ward extremes which seem here and there to be creep- 
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ing in—we have ample occasion to utter the prayer of the prophet, 
“Oh Lord, revive thy work !” 


ARTICLE III. 


FAITH IN THE GOSPEL THE FOUNDATION OF HUMAN 
GREATNESS. 


By Rev. L. Curtis, Woodbury, Ct. 


Tuere are two classes in whom the leading sentiment of this 
article may provoke a smile. Unbelievers, who regard all reli- 
gious faith as degrading to the human mind, and believers who 
have thought of faith only as a condition of justification with God, 
and as a passport to heaven. And few, comparatively, seem to per- 
ceive that faith in the gospel is essential to man as man; must be 
the principle of his true greatness on earth. This fact was seen 
by Paul, and was expressed not obscurely by him in the eleventh 
chapter of his Epistle to the Hebrews. The illustrious men of the 
Jewish nation, owed their greatness to faith. This inspired their 
noble aims, and nerved them for heroic deeds. Through this 
they “subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, waxed valiant 
in fight, out of weakness were made strong.” Nor must we 
imagine, as some do, that faith was merely a condition on which 
God wrought success for them by miraculous power. This was 
sometimes true. To inspire their confidence in Jehovah, it was 
occasionally necessary to show them that the most formidable 
array of power could accomplish nothing without him; while, 
with him, the most incompetent means would insure success. 
We are not to conclude, therefore, that faith has no more natural 
connection with great deeds, than the blowing of ram’s horns had 
with the fall of Jericho. Nor shall we infer that faith is a mere 
form of obedience consisting in blind credulity, in shutting the 
eyes to all earthly connection between means and ends, and in 
folding to sleep every power of personal activity. On the con- 
trary, nothing can so quicken and expand both the mind and heart, 
and so kindle every natural energy into efficient and permanent ac- 
tion as faith ; and faith too.in that gospel which was but imperfectly 
apprehended by the ancient Jews. No other principle is sodeep and 
powerful, nor so ennobling tothe entire character. The time will 
come when men will not have two standards of human excellence— 
> sage opinion for the present life, and the gospel for the future. 

he two will coincide. Those only will be “great” among 
men, as well as in “the kingdom of »’ who “do the work of 
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God.” And that work will be, to “believe on Him whom he hath 
sent.” Whatever is essentially great in man as a moral being, 
does not depend upon the caprice of human opinion, or on the 
relation of time and place. It stands upon relations permanent 
as truth; and is to be estimated by principles which are as uni- 
versal in the world of mind, as the laws of light and gravity are 
in the world of matter. God’s standard must be the true one for 
all latitudes. As a separate principle, indeed, faith is inferior to 
love ; but it implies and involves it. In respect to some of its ob- 
jects, too, faith will become vision: but it will not cease to be a 
basis of excellence for all worlds. The highest archangel will 
never fathom the depths, nor measure the circumference of infinity. 
There will forever be an ample field lying far out beyond the 
limits of his vision, which faith alone can traverse. And that is 
a fallen archangel who will notstretch his confidence beyond his 
vision. 

It is our purpose, however, to consider faith only in its relations 
to sinful beings; and, more particularly, faith in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as the foundation of human greatness. 

We do not assert that all who exercise this faith possess great- 
ness. Other conditions must be fulfilled ; but where this is done, 
faith in the gospel not only imparts greatness, but constitutes its 
chief element. And here we only take for granted the truth of 
the gospel as a Divine system for human redemption, and use the 
term greatness in the highest and broadest sense. 

But we must examine here, more particularly, the elements of 
human greatness, and the influence of natural faith. True great- 
ness does not lie in any one element of character. It does not 
consist in extraordinary natural capacities merely, as great 
power of intellect, or energy of will, or depth of emotion. ith 
all these, one may be greatly contemptible. Nor does it consist 
in the right direction of the natural powers; for these may be 
feeble. It lies in the union of capacity and right voluntary 
direction; that is, in character, natural and moral. It pertains to 
the whole man. A great poet, a great scholar, a great hero, is not, 
of course, a great man. The latter involves far more than any 
one excellence, natural or acquired, which protrudes itself in a 
given direction, and overshadows or absorbs every other human 
excellence. We must bring ourselves up toward the Divine 
standard. Otherwise we shall be subject to every caprice of 
human opinion, and accord greatness now to some Nimrod for 
his prowess in subduing beasts, and now to some chieftain for 
equal success in hunting men. Or, in an age of peace and culti- 
vation, when intellect is enthroned, we shall ascribe it to him who 
overpowers by the majesty of his conceptions, or astonishes by 
the inventions of his skill, or charms by the creations of his 
fancy. We want a standard broad and permanent, which will 
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stand the tests of time and truth; and judging by such a stand- 
ard. it will one day be seen, that to possess arg strength of 
muscle, or prowess as a conqueror, or the one-sided elongations of 
eccentric genius, or to be a storehouse of knowledge, ora maga- 
zine of energies, is not to possess greatness as a man. We must 
not be deceived by monstrosities, by power striking out of its 
orbit, or genius perverted to an evil end. But, together with force 
and capacity, man’s powers must have a central principle to direct 
and harmonize their action—something, which, as it kindles them 
all to a deep and fervid glow, shall, amid their intensest workings, 
hold a firm’ and steady balance, and move the whole man with 
stedfast energy right toward the end for which he was made to 
live. This is true greatness; and faith alone can produce it. 
But faith in what ? 

Mere natural faith, or faith in an earthiy object of ambition, 
or in man or nature, or a principle, has great power. The capa- 
city for it proves the superior dignity of man. Unlike the animal, 
he does not live in mere objects of sense. By acquaintance with 
a few of these, he learns hidden laws and universal principles, on 
whose stability he rests with perfect assurance, anticipating the 
future and grasping the unseen. Not like the bird of passage 
which journeys to distant climes only by bodily movement, and 
impelled by the proclivities of instinct, he travels on in the silence 
of thought. Cautiously, at first, he moves along the steps of a limit- 
ed experience ; but soon, by conclusions which overstep the limits 
of personal knowledge, or by intuitions which take no note of 
space or time, he passes out on the chain of rational principles 
beyond the sweep of the remotest star, or the slow cycles of the 
ages. His whole life is a life of faith—faith in some object as 
meeting his wants—in plans for obtaining it—in principles as the 
basis of his plans. In fact, his objects of faith determine his 
character. If he trust in one of earthly ambition, and in his own 
competence to gain it, he will have the inflexible energy of self- 
reliance, and become a hero. If he trust in another man, it will 
inspire —s for his chieftain, and an enthusiasm which will 
render a few thousand invincible as the legions-of Cesar. If he 
have faith in a principle, he will have the intrepid daring of a 
Columbus, the prophetic vision of a Le Verrier, the world-wide 
grasp of a Newton, or the firm assurance of a Galileo, and 
though proscribed and imprisoned by his generation, he will 
calmly await the triumph of truth and justice in a wiser age. 
Such faith, modest but unshaken, has something sublime. It is 
the basis of what men call greatness. Sooner or later the world 
does homage even to the intellect, which sees beyond the horizon 
of other men, and stretching the gaze beyond the boundary of de- 
monstration, grasps the unseen but certain results of faith in 
elementary principles and invisible laws. Mere natural faith is 
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not to be despised. Now, what this is to the highest achieve- 
ments of an earthly ambition, faith in the gospel is to the true 
greatness of man. This alone can furnish the three elements, 
which together are essential to its existence—the broadest views 
for the intellect, the loftiest aims for the heart, and the strongest 
motives for the will. 

I. First the gospel opens the most comprehensive views for the 
intellect. True, the mere naturalist has the universe to range in! 
But he may travel far and see but little. Comprehensiveness of 
view does not respect the mere surface over which the eye may 
sweep, but, also, the various kinds and departments of knowledge 
which one may understand in the moral as well as in the natural 
world. The mere mathematician may revel in problems which 
respect number and magnitude, and be dead to the inspirations of 
poetry, the beauties of art, the enjoyments of social life, and to 
those profound and solemn problems which address the moral 
nature of man. The heart has to do with the discernment of the 
best and greatest truths. The intellect alone cannot know them. 
They are spiritually discerned. 

Nor does largeness of view respect the mere number of facts 
understood in all departments; but also their dependencies and 
relations. A mere encyclopedist of facts, a capacious reservoir of 
items, with no key to their meaning, no central principle by which 
to link them into the unity of a system, has no comprehension of 
what he knows. Newton could point the telescope to every star, 
and map down before him the constellations of the heavens; but 
while ignorant of the one law which governs and systematizes all 
material bodies, he knew but little of the heavens. He could not 
grasp the grand idea of their system, and all else was but a superficial 
knowledge of unintelligible facts. So when men look, as philoso- 
phers merely, on the affairs of this world, its sciences, the history 
of human society, the nature of man, the course and laws of his 
destiny, on the general scope and aim of this world’s phenomena, a 
mist seems to cover the scene, and chaos to be its ruling spirit. 
But when they enter with a heart quickened by faith, into the 
deep significance of the gospel, a new and governing law flashes 
on their consciousness ; a moral centre appears, around which all 
the forces of this world gravitate, and ae facts of its history 
cluster. The ebb and flow of the ocean’s currents are not more 
subordinate to the course of the moon that hangs above them, than 
the setting tides of this world’s affairs are to the course of the Di- 
vine plan for human redemption. We may not see the swell and 
the course of its every wave as it crosses and jostles in the con- 
flict of the elements: but we have the key to their movements and 
the law of their storms. An intelligent faith in the gospel, and 
that alone, places one on a position high enough to see that all its 
separate currents and counter-currents are lost in the general lift- 
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ing and flowing of its depths toward the light and power of 
Divine love in the plan of redemption. From that position, we 
see that the world exists for a moral end; that the gospel is the 
Divine plan for attaining it; and that toward this history and 
science, civilization and government, the affairs of nations and in- 
dividuals, are continually shaping themselves, under the hand of 
Him who setteth up one and pulleth down another, and who, in the 
blotting out of a continent, or in the fall of a sparrow, has an equal 
reference to the triumph of a kingdom which is not of this world. 
The gospel, therefore, is the only clue to this world’s history, the 
only law of man’s progress, the only just measure of his immortal 
interests. And he who will not look through it as a glass, putting 
to it the eye of faith, can have no comprehensive view of past, 
present, or future; of this world or the next. Every step is into 
the mazes of conjecture, or a plunge in the dark. The world has 
no clear, glorious significance. It is without form and void, and 
darkness covers the face of its depths. But when the eye of faith 
opens intelligently upon the scheme of redemption, it is like sun- 
rise upon the earth: it is rather a new creation. God has said to 
the blind, groping spirit, “ Let there be light.” 

But the gospel not only pours light on human society, the nature 
and destiny of man, crystallizing into order and shape the 
facts of this world’s history ; it opens something of the vastness of 
Divine plans for the moral creation. At least, it unfolds the prin- 
ciples of a universal moral government; it breaks through many a 
cloud that was round the Almighty’s throne, revealing its founda- 
tions in justice and judgment, and it throws a thousand-fold radi- 
ance around Him who sits thereon, the highest, greatest object of 
thought for man or angel. 

What is the range of natural science, ennobling as it is, when it 
does not merge itself into the higher science of the spiritual, to 
which all that is material is but the shell to the kernel, the scaffold 
to the building, the shadow tothe substance? And what is the 
scope of that mind which is cognizant of only natural objects and 
laws, with no appreciation of spiritual truths in the vastness of 
their relations, with no enlarged view of the moral government of 
the world, and without a glimpse of the chief glories of Him “of 
whom and for whom and to whom areal] things?” Mere systems 
of natural science cannot open this wider, loftier range in the 
moral world. The gospel is the only vista through which man can 
look into it; and there is no summit lofty enough to command the 
glorious prospect but the summit of gospel faith. 

2. Faith in the gospel inspires the loftiest aims for the heart. 
There is great excellence in comprehensive views, in knowledge ; 
but it is inferior to another principle, the fruit of faith, which is 
love. “Though I understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
have not charity, 1am nothing.” Knowledge is valuable as an 
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instrument of the heart: it is ennobled according to the end to 
which it is directed. What should we think of a Newton direct- 
ing all his intellectual resources to the manufacture of a pin? Or 
all’ his intellectual and moral wealth to the ambitious projects of a 
Napoleon? In the former, he might have been useful: in the lat- 
ter, renowned ; but in neither, great. It were no proof of greatness 
in the Czar of the Russias, should he plant himself on the Bosphorus, 
and with one hand clutch the dominions of Asia, and with 
the other the empires of Europe. Mere self-aggrandizement is 
not an end at which greatness aims. That end must lie in the di- 
rection of man’s noblest aspirations; in the spiritual and eternal. 
Power crumbles. Wealth consumes. Fame is a breath. One 
and all they have no alliance with anything permanent. They 
can but feed a passion, or perfume a sense, or adorn a grave: and 
the meanest can have them all. Every intelligent mind knows the 
vanity of a mere temporal end for an immortal being. There must 
be consistency in a great mind; harmony between its convictions 
and its aims. The understanding and the heart must not fall out 
by the way. They were both made for God. They can rest only 
in Him; and together, they must move towards Him. The intel- 
lect climbs up to Him as the one Eternal Cause, naturally as the 
wandering child goes up the stair-way to its paternal home. The 
heart too, wander where it will, finds not its rest till it ascend in 
the same direction, and repose in the same object. And further- 
more, as the mind takes its expansion from what it contemplates, 
so the heart does its character, from what it loves. And as God 
is the greatest object for the mind, so is he the best object for the 
heart: as he therefore who knows him best will have the greatest 
thoughts, so he that loves him best will have the noblest charac- 
ter: and to such the excellence and the blessedness of that love is 
the highest aim for the heart. 

But “Noman cometh to the Father but by me.” The union 
of a guilty soul with God, is only in the way of his appointment ; 
by faith in his Son. “This is the record that God hath given 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” His death is the 
ground of the sinner’s hope; his character is the model which he 
is to copy: and as that model is taken up into the life of the soul, 
the soul is received into union with God. And in that union, 
where are full confidence and affection, the life of conscious favor 
and of conscious love, is at once the noblest excellence and the 
highest blessedness of a rational creature. No aim can be higher. 
The love of God is the love of all perfection and of all being; for 
everything is his. Seen by affection’s eye, quickened and illuminat- 
ed by faith, the universe is ennobled. The heavens shine witha 
holier lustre ; the sea swells with a grander harmony: the earth 
wears a more attractive loveliness; and even man, degraded as he 
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is, becomes the defaced image of God, and the purchase of his son. 
Every object is transformed and ennobled by faith. 

Thus we see faith sustains the same relation to the expansion 
and elevation of the heart, that it does to the enlargement of the 
mind. In the one case, it widens the range of vision and shows 
objects in the harmony of their just relations: in the other it bathes 
the whole prospect with a warm sunlight, tinging every object 
with the colors of heaven. What before formed an image in the 
mind, now kindles a response in the heart, and these two powers, 
no longer at variance, move on together with the same enlarge- 
ment; for what the one beholds, the other loves; and no longer 
chained to the little center of self, they range the universe in free- 
dom, circling in the light, and dwelling in the “fullness of him who 
filleth all in all.” 

But there is another aim which faith awakens; it is to do, as 
well as to be. The soul that is quickened to the love of God, has 
begun to breathe the elements of that new life which is by his Son. 
With wonder it surveys the glory of that scheme, by which itself 
has been brought into fellowship with God. That same scheme 
can renovate a fallen, suffering world. If it cannot change its 
surface, and send running streams through earth’s deserts, and 
smooth its rough hill-sides to become vocal with flocks, it can lead 
the waters of a better life through its moral wildernesses, till the 
wastes of human character shall blossom with all the virtues, and 
the very air be sweet with their breath, and jubilant with praise : 
till it can be said, “ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men.” 
Nay, till a great multitude which no man can number shal! have 
gained complete redemption, the repose of perfect confidence, and 
the bliss of perfect love, in heaven.—It is a vast scheme, embrac- 
ing the world, and reaching its main resultsinto the future. It is 
deep in wisdom, suited to every want of man. It is accomplished 
too with the most glorious display of Divine perfections before the 
universe. 

To such a scheme, faith has introduced the believer. He sur- 
veys its greatness. He kindles with its excellence, and forgets 
henceforth the low, self-seeking ends of earth. Now he can em- 
brace other and higher interests ; and from his newly quickened 
heart, warm with its fresh impulses, he breathes out to his Saviour, 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 


He knows no higher end for which to live, no nobler end for 
which to die. In cheerful consecration, he brings to his Redeem- 
er the thank-offering of his life, and recognizing in his kingdom 


the choicest purposes of God, and the dearest interests of man, he 
says :— 
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‘For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 
To her my cares and toils be given, 

Till toils and cares shall end.” 


Henceforth he comprehends the deep significance of that com- 
mand which embraces the two highest aims of the human soul, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

3. But, thirdly, the motives which the gospel furnishes, are as 
essential to human greatness, as the range of view it opens, and 
the aims it inspires. A man may have the widest range of know- 
ledge and the noblest aims, but without the proper motives to ap- 

ly the one and carry out the other, he will accomplish nothing. 
fe will lack efficiency, success. It must ever be the characteristic 
of a great mind, that it shall have the pratical force to carry out the 
plans of the intellect and the aims of the heart, so that the aim 
shall become an action, and the idea have an embodiment. The 
plan of a steam-engine was ingenious while yet it existed only in 
the brain of the inventor ; but it was the projection of that plan 
into actual form, into the substantial machinery of iron, and the 
application of a power which turned its pondrous wheels, and shot 
the rattling train or the flying steamer to its destination, which 
gave to the theory and the intention their practical worth. Many 
a feasible scheme, and noble aim, have never seen the light, for 
want of motive power, to bear with strong and systematic pressure 
on dormant energies. The world has enough of sentimental 
dreamers. Dreams must become acts. Wedo not say that a 
man must lack efficiency of character without faith, nor that he 
will of course possess it, with faith. But we do say that without 
faith the greatest efficiency will not move in the right direction ; 
and with it, a character of inferior strength, feels the spring of new 
and powerful motives, and begins the only process of growth and 
development toward true greatness. The energy of a Napoleon, 
the efficiency of a thousand Robespieres would never reach there. 
It is not on the road. 

Besides, we deceive ourselves by appearances, in our measure- 
ment of power. There are outbreaks of lawless energy more im- 
posing than if the same force were expended quietly in systematic 
modes. Beneath the earth’s surface are forces which accumulate, 
till by a sudden explosion a continent is shaken. But the silent 
moon as she circles the earth walking in her brightness, calm and 
serene, every day, lifts toward herself the masses of all the oceans, 
and with healthful and responsive currents all round the world, like 
throbs of life, moves the waters of every sea. The torrent that 
penee with roar and spray into a chasm, strikes us with awe. 

ut the same current !ed down to that level through field and 
grove and meadow by a hundred winding streams that pass gen- 
tly on, pleases the beholder by the sweetness of its murmur and 
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the verdure that springs by its sides. The same elements of pow- 
er are working in new forms, and accomplishing other ends. It is 
not the boisterous violence of energy, which measures the greatness 
of power. The Almighty wields omnipotent forces, in gentleness, 
and a universe, in quiet harmony. And men, could they approach 
to a similitude of the infinite one, must do so by partaking not 
only of the holiness of his aims but also of the ease and quiet ma- 
jesty of his action. 
ficient power in man so far as it relates to human greatness, 
must be directed as we have seen, to great ends. And the degree 
of that power must depend upon the number of the human facul - 
ties which can combine for such ends, and upon the energy, the 
stedfastness, and the harmony with which they move toward 
them. In a bad cause, the noblest powers of man work against 
him. Ever and anon they are raising a mutiny, or sounding a re- 
treat, and spreading confusion among his own ranks. It is only 
in the cause of Got that they can move forward unbroken, undis- 
mayed and triumphant. Faith combines and harmonizes, and di- 
rects all the powers of man. What one, does not the Christian 
consecrate to God? What one, subject to his law, may not pro- 
mote his glory? Faith links them all to one holy purpose. It 
weakens none. though it tames and chastises the lawless. It de- 
presses none, though it subdues and softens the wayward. Evi- 
dently, it does not diminish or impair the native strength of the 
mind; while by quickening these higher sensibilities which were 
before dead, by drawing forth those better affections which fasten 
upon the unseen and eternal, by kindling holier aspirations, by in- 
spiring purer hopes, by awakening deeper and warmer sympathies, it 
brings into action nobler elements of power. ‘True, it turns the 
native energies into other channels, and works them in new forms ; 
but it gives depth, and tone, and earnestness, and elevation, to the 
entire character 
We might refer here to its influence upon national character. 
It will be found that the people most distinguished for intelligent, 
unwavering faith in God, for a faith which embraces the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel, are preeminent for those qualities which 
constitute rational strength. Look at the brave Magyars. But a 
_few millions in number, and occupying a small area, they with- 
stood and often routed the combined forces of Austria and Russia. 
Their faith gave them the clear consciousness of their rights, and 
heroic bravery in defending them. It took two of the most for- 
midable nations of Europe to crush them. Look at the Swiss and 
the Scotch. Look at the whole Puritanic stock wherever you find 
them. With a character broad and deep in its foundations, com- 
pact, massive, towering, they are a mountain of granite. They 
stand where God placed them, and they are impregnable-—We 
might speak of individual characters. Cromwell and Washington 
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were greater men for their faith. Chalmers, as the literary profes- 
sor, and the moralist, would have been admired; but it was his 
faith which made him great. But the example of Paul is a better 
illustration of our meaning and a more decisive proof of our posi- 
tion ; because Christianity was inwrought more intimately into his 
character, and we see that its transformation was, under God, the 
work of faith. 

As a bigoted Pharisee, indeed, Paul was not a weak man. He 
had the mental energy of a son of thunder. He could drive his 
foes “even unto strange cities,” for there was an exceeding mad- 
ness in his vengeance. But all his capacities could avail him no- 
thing for true greatness, while employed for the narrow ends of 
sectarian bigotry. It was when the gospel opened its higher field 
of truth for the expansion of hismind and the elevation of his aims ; it 
was when love to Christ crucified supplanted the love of sect, and 
the scheme of the world’s redemption bade him embrace in the 
same aflection, both Jew and Gentile, the world over ; it was when 
he planted himself upon the foundation of eternal things, and an- 
chored his immortal hope sure and stedfast within the vail, that 
he began his great work. Now, every energy, while it took a 
different direction, took also new vigor and a deeper tone. High- 
er elements are working in him. e is another man; no longer 
Saul the Pharisee, but Paul the believer. He is stronger, firmer, 

greater than before. He does not lower, indeed, with that fearful 

vindictive passion which breathed threatnings and slaughter. He 
has kindled with the theme of a Redeemer’s love and a Redeem- 
er’s kingdom of righteousness and peace. The smile of his Mas- 
ter’s spirit plays over his character, and the light and warmth of 
love beam out from it. We find him in journeyings, often, in per- 
ils and weariness, in a and imprisonments. But wherever 
you follow him, into Arabia or Damascus, into Jerusalem, Athens, 
or Rome, whether before the haughty Felix, the conceited, jealous 
synagogue, or the polished Areopagus, you behold him as strong 
and fearless as he is gentle and courteous ; as manly in his bear- 
ing, as he is humble in pretension ; holding equally to his rights as 
a citizen, and to his spirit as a Christian. With a keen conscious- 
ness of injury, yet forgiving in meekness, with broad views of 
doctrine, and a truly liberal spirit, yet contending earnestly for 
the faith with unyielding fidelity to the truth ; bearing stripes with 
fortitude, imprisonment with patience, and insult with magna- 
nimity ; persevering amid reverses ; hopeful in the darkest hour ; 
ever girding himself with the same divine armor ; holding on his 
perilous and rugged way with an upward aim, and a serene and 
hopeful spirit, and a purpose that knows no faltering, a love that 
had no abatement, and a faith that was unshaken as the hills,—al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that his labor 
was not in vain. 
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If the world knows true greatness in man, it is here, and faith 
was its chief element. hile it tamed his natural impetuosity, 
and broke down his arrogance and self-confidence, it gave him the 
higher, stronger elements of love to the Redeemer, humility at the 
cross, and faith in God. That very system of doctrines which so 
many have scouted as narrowing the soul and degrading the be- 
liever into a weak, servile thing that cannot stand in the presence 
of a man, or be efficient for any manly work, or liberal with any 
broad view, or cheerful with any rational enjoyment,—that very 
system of doctrines, gave to Paul a sublimity of greatness unpara- 
lelled in the world’s history. Faith in them, was the telescope of 
his far-reaching vision; the rock of his adamantine firmness; 
the inspiration of his lofty heroism. It was the fuel of that inward 
flame, which softened his natural asperities, and blended the most 
incongruous elements ; which adjusted and balanced the widest 
contrasts, giving to his character the unity and strength of a di- 
vine harmony, and throwing over it the charm and sweetness of a 
heavenly serenity. 

He is a short-sided, groveling man, who bows down to a hero 
renowned for success in destroying men’s bodies, and scorns a 
Paul for the nobler ambition of saving their souls. 

It will be seen that faith appropriates all right motives of a tem- 
poral nature, while it superadds those of eternal moment. We 
need not here analyze these motives, whether they bear upon the 
aims of personal holiness, or on the promotion of the Messiah’s 
kingdom in the world. They are drawn from the majesty of infi- 
nite justice and the love of a Divine Redeemer ; from the good- 
ness and the severity, the grace and the truth, the forbearance and 
the threatenings of the Most High ; from the dreadful evil of sin 
as measured by an infinite atonement or by an eternal penalty ; 
from the worth of the soul and the awful contingency which hangs 
round its prospects; from entire dependance and from conscious 
guilt; from the freeness and greatness of the salvation provided, 
and from the immediate danger of losing it forever ; from the con- 
dition which inspires hope and forbids delay ; which appeals alike 
with incessant and oppressive force to duty and interest, to grati- 
tude and fear. From the very nature of these motives there is 
an infinity stamped upon them. Nothing can add to their power. 
And besides it is not merely their power taken separately, which 
adapts them to human wants, but their wonderful balance and 
harmony of operation. There cannot be conceived a system of 
motives equal to these, either for power, elevation, or constancy 
of purpose. They bear directly upon every spring of character ; 
they thrill the deepest-toned chords of the human soul. 

t is often said that great exigencies make great men. The se- 
cret is, they inspire high aims, and arouse and direct every natural 
energy. It was so in our Revolution. It is soin all great crises 
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in the affairs of men. Even in relation to earthly interests, men 
need great motives to arouse them. They must be placed in a 
position where momentous consequences turn on present delibera- 
tion or present action. And much more is this true in relation to 
those higher spiritual interests to which depraved man is dead, and 
to which he must be quickened by abounding grace, as well as by 
infinite motives. Faith reveals at once, the depths of man’s de- 
basement, the nobleness of his capacities and the greatness of his 
destiny. It throws around the lowest man an interest almost over- 
whelming. ‘Though a guilty, lost creature, he is an heir of im- 
mortality. Ransomed by an infinite atonement, he may be restor- 
ed to all that constitutes the worth and the blessedness of man: to 
the love of God, and the consciousness of his favor: but his des- 
tiny hangs upon the passing hour. 

eave out of view the religious and immortal interests of man, 
and those facts of the gospel which put these interests in immediate 
peril, and yet in a peril from which they may possibly be rescued, 
and the condition of man is hopeless. ‘he last missionary has 
’ left his comfortable home, to meet hardship and death for the sake 
of the nations that sit in darkness. The only adventurer among 
them, will be the curious traveler, the scientific inquirer, the im- 
porter, or the gold digger. Let religion die, and philanthropy falls 
the same hour into the same grave. True, there are some who now 
deny all religion, and yet have a form of philanthropy—perhaps 
something of its life. But if it be anything more than empty 


sentimentalism, if there be any vitality in it, that mnst be fed by 
inhaling the religious atmosphere around, as men are said to have 
sustained life for a alge not by taking food themselves, but by 


inhaling its odor. But the soul of such philanthropy must be as 
great as the bodies of such men. Take away the facts and mo- 
tives of religion, and man is but an intelligent, social animal. His 
dignity and worth are gone. Morality, too, has lost its basis, and 
benevolence its aim, and life its meaning. What high aspiration 
remains for man? or what system of education can keep him from 
sinking down into that debasing animalism which says, “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

On such a system greatness is impossible toman. He wants the 
capacity, the aims, and the motives of greatness. These are all 
found in the gospel and there alone. For this brings life and im- 
mortality to light ; it reveals the worth of man, the cause of his 
present wretchedness, his nobler destiny, and the motives .and 
means for attaining it. The erection of hospitals and asylums, 
and the prosecution of every work of real reform, it would not 
leave undone. But it commands every man as an immortal crea- 
ture, to “seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
Spiritual and immortal ends must hold the first place. Earthly 
good cannot be gained, sought chiefly, and for its own sake. The 
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whole course of history is but an echo of this voice of the Most 
High—*“ the kingdom of God and his righteousness first; and 
these shall be added.” In the gospel, then, is solved the deep and 
solemn problem of human life. There is the clue to this world’s 
history and prospects, the law of its entire changes and progress. 
There, too, are opened those higher fields of spiritual knowledge, 
where the mind of man finds its true expansion and its loftiest 
range. There, too, are furnished the highest aims which can 
kindle the human heart, and those divine motives which give the 
utmost efficiency and-elevation to the human character. Faith 
in the gospel, as it is the key of knowledge, the principle of moral 
excellence, and the foundation of elreuigile must be the chief ele- 
ment of human greatness. This can remove mountains; and 
without it no mighty works can be done. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE DEATH OF ARIUS. 
By Rev. S. M. Horxins, Prof. io Auburn Theological Seminary, N.Y. 


* “On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he ex- 
pired : and the strange and horrid circumstances of his death might excite a 
suspicion that the orthodox saints had contributed more efficaciously than by 
their prayers to deliver the church from the most formidable of her enemies. 
Those mt press the literal narrative of the death of Arius must make their 
option between poison and miracle.” Gibbon’s Rome, chap. XXI. 


The historian evidently means to hint the probability of poi- 
son. On the other hand various Christian writers have found in 
the circumstances of the case the special interposition of an 
avenging Providence. Taking the literal narrative of the death 
of Arius to be authentic, it may be easily admitted that our only 
option lies between these alternatives. But we get this narrative 
from men who regarded Arius with the strongest personal or po- 
litical animosity. Athanasius had been doing battle against him 
from the opening of the controversy ; and certainly entertained 
the hate of a true polemic against his shrewd and resolute antago- 
nist. Socrates and Sozomen were credulous and prejudiced writ- 
ers, devoted to the Nicene party (for there was more of party than 
of piety in the religious disputes of the period) and prepared to 
find a judgment of God in every event that could Bef lan Arian. 
It is moreover demonstrable that partly through the force of this 
prejudice, and partly through ignorance of the human physiology, 
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the writers mentioned have given a false and absurd account of 
the circumstances attending the death of Arius. We shall show 
reasons for concluding, that neither of the alternatives suggested 
by Gibbon is to be adopted. With no favorable opinion of the 
views of Arius we shall find sufficient ground to believe that his 
death was not caused by miracle, with no violent prejudice in fa- 
vor of the orthodox saints of the Nicene period, suficiently proba- 
ble evidence can be adduced that it was not caused by poison. 
The conclusion will be that it was the result of unknown but 
natural causes. 

The history is briefly this: Arius was condemned and excom- 
municated as a heretic by the Bishops at Nice. Constantine 
ordered him into banishment. The Emperor’s purpose was to en- 
force with all necessary rigor the decrees of the council; uniform- 
ity and peace he would have in the church, if Ps comeages and his 
first line of policy for effecting it was imposing Nicene Christiani- 
ty on all the clergy under adequate pains and penalties. Arius 
and the twe non-conforming bishops of the council were kept ex- 
iled near six years in Illyricum. By the end of this period Con- 
stantine had become satisfied with the experiment of compulsory 

acification. It had not worked well. All the authority of the 

ynod, and all the power of the Empire, had failed to quiet the 
controversy. So far from it, the Shibboleth of the Nicene creed 
had only raised’ fresh disputes. “The term Homodusios,” says 
Socrates,’ “disturbed some men’s minds. While they busied 
themselves about this word, and made too curious inquiries into 
its meaning, they kept up a continual warfare among themselves, 
and what was done was not unlike a battle in the night; for nei- 
ther side seemed to understand why they reviled one another. 
Those who misliked the term Homoousios charged such as used 
it with Sabellianism. On the other hand the Homodusians charg- 
ed the other party with introducing polytheism. Every bishop 
felt bound to write volumes of furious controversy ; and though 
each side asserted that the Son of God had a real and true person- 
ality, and each maintained that there were three persons in one 
God, yet (how it came to pass, I know not) they could never agree 
among themselves, nor cease from disputation.” 

This unfortunate result, in which other councils have so faith- 
fully imitated it, seems to have cooled the Emperor’s zeal for the 
Nicene conclusion. There is no positive evidence that he adopted 
Arian views of doctrine, either at this or at any future period of 
his life ; but he resolved to change his policy. He had come un- 
der the influence of Eusebius, of Nicomedia, and other leaders of 
the Arian y. In particular he was wrought upon by a certain 
Arian presbyter, who had been a favorite of his sister Constantia, 
and was domesticated, perhaps as chaplain, in the palace. This 

? B. L., chap. 23. 
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individual, who figures influentially, though anonymously, upon the 
scene, embraced opportunities of insinuating that the. views of 
Arius had been misunderstood, and that he would readily subscribe 
a confession of orthodox doctrine. 

Influenced by these considerations, Constantine resolved to try 
a different method of quieting the church. Proscription of Arian- 
ism had failed. He would try what virtue there was in a system 
of comprehension. The Arians might be restored to the church 
by subscribing the Nicean creed with explanations, or some simi- 
lar formula differing from it chiefly by the omission of the Homo- 
dusion. He began with recalling Ariusfrom banishment. In Con- 
stantine’s letter written just after the Council of Nice, he had 
styled the heretic “a most impudent servant of the Devil.” He 
now addressed him as his “beloved brother.” Arius promptly 
availed himself of the permission to return, and appeared at 
court with a confession of his faith. He professed to agree wholly 
in sentiment with the Nicene bishops. He did not offer however 
to subscribe the creed, nor was he required to do so. He was ad- 
mitted to a personal interview with the Emperor, at which, besides 
verbal explanations of his views, he handed in a written “ Libel ” 
or confession for himself and his friends. It read as follows : “ We be- 
lieve in one God the Father almighty ; and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ his Son; who was begotten by Him before all worlds ; 
God the Word by whom all things were made that are in heaven 
and that are in earth: who came down from heaven and was in- 
carnate, and suffered and rose again, and ascended into the heavens ; 
who also shall come again to judge the quick and dead. We also 
believe in the Holy Ghost, in the resurrection of the flesh, in the 
life of the world to come, in the kingdom of heaven, and in one 
Catholic Church of God.” To this Sozomen (B. IL, chap. 27.) 
adds a solemn form of imprecation, as having belonged to the 
confession. “If we do not thus believe these things, and if we 
do not truly admit of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost in 
such manner as the whole Catholic Church and the Scriptures 
(which we believe in all things) do teach, God be our Judge both 
now and in the last day.” 

The creed was scanty and indefinite ; but Constantine declared 
himself satisfied. It may easily be believed, that he was no great 
judge of orthodoxy ; but he was a sagacious and politic ruler. 
The great source of trouble and uneasiness in the Empire was 
found in the violence of religious controversy. Give him a united 
church and he had ,nothing to fear from Paganism. By a due 
mixture of firmness and indulgence he could manage the priests 
and augurs ; but it was a different thing to deal with the bishops. 
Constantine pleased himself with the hope of quieting the dis- 
pute,by restoring Arius to the church on a satisfactory profes- 
sion of faith, A synod happened to be in session at Jerusalem. 
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Arius was sent there forexamination. The bishops either through 
fear or favor, admitted his soundness in the faith, and relieved him 
from. the excommunication which had rested on him since the 
council of Nice. He was of course restored to the communion of 
the church. But Constantine was not satisfied with this alone. 
Jerusalem was a comparatively obscure and out-of-the-way place. 
He was determined to exhibit Arius as a restored and orthodox 
church-member in the most public and formal manner. He would 
not have his favorite plan of church pacification rest on a thing 
done in acerner. Arius was accordingly sent to his own church 
at Alexandria with orders to the bishop to endorse the acts of the 
synod at Jerusalem, and admit him to church fellowship. Atha- 
nasius, whose spirit was as high as Constantine’s own, and who 
never trembled to face power, refused to pay any respect to the 
mandate. It now came his turn to suffer. He was sent into ban- 
ishment at Triers in Gaul. Constantine had become weary of 
this haughty imperious prelate,—the Thomas a’Becket of an ear- 
lier age, and was glad of a good excuse for getting rid of him. , 
, Arius was now summoned to Constantinople. There at least, 
under his own eye, the Emperor could see that he was fully and 
honorably restored to church communion. He made a fresh pro- 
fession of his adherence to catholic doctrine : and Constantine is- 
sued orders to Alexander the bishop of the city to admit him to 
fellowship on the following Sabbath. Alexander, a fanatical 
Homodusian went into the church and betook himself to prayer. 
The greater part of the clergy and people of the city were devoted 
to their bishop and his party—The excitement was immense ; 
and it may easily be admitted that among that ferocious populace 
who afterwards perpretrated so many atrocities in the name of 
orthodoxy there may have been some who would have felt no 
scruple in resorting to assassination to rid the church of a heretic. 
It is not strange that this consideration, coupled with the charac- 
ter of Alexander’s prayers (which may be considered as a sugges- 
tion of murder) and the extraordinary opportuneness of Arius’ 
death should have sometimes led to the suspicion of poison. The 
Greeks of that day knew the art of compounding subtle poisons, 
and were none too good to use them. It is maintained however, 
that the account we have of the circumstances, together with what 
we know of the operation of poisons, leaves no room for the sus- 
picion of such an agency in the present instance. 24 
The general indications of the existence of poison are said by 
Christison, one of the highest living authorities on the subject, to 
be these: that “the symptoms commence suddenly and prove 
rapidly fatal; that they increase steadily ; that they are uniform 
_in nature throughout their course ; that they begin soon after a 
eu ; and that they appear while the body is in a state of perfect 
ealth.” 
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Some of these criteria we are unable to apply for want of in- 
formation. For instance, we do not know what was the previous 
state of Arius’ health; whether he may or may not have been al- 
ready suffering from a disorder of the bowels; or may have had 
similar attacks before. Other indications are satisfied in the case ; 
as the “sudden commencement, and sudden fatal termination of 
the symptoms : others still are negatived, as the “beginning of the 
disease soon after a meal,” of which there is no evidence, but the 
reverse. 

[t was on Saturday that the mandate was issued to Alexander 
for the public -restoration to take place next day. Arius quitted 
the palace after a final interview with the Emperor, a little before 
sunset; and attended by a number of his friends, all elated at his 
approaching triumph, passed in a sort of procession through the 
streets. As they came abreast of a porphyry column standing in 
a park called Constantine’s Forum, Arius suddenly fell deadly sick, 
and enquired if there was a “house of office” at hand; one was 
pointed out to him in the rear of the Forum, to which he with- 
drew. His friends waited long for his return. Becoming anxious 
at length, they followed him; and opening the door of the privy 
found Arius lying dead upon the floor. The account of the cir- 
cumstances given by Socrates is this: “ Mox anime deficere coe- 

it; et una cum excrementis, anus ipsi delabitur: et id quod med- 
ici vocant d&xegioue, protinus per anum decidit; subsecuta est 
sanguinis — ac postremo tenuia intestina simul cum splene 
ac jecore effusa sunt.”’ The account given by Athanasius, in a 
letter to the African bishops (Sozomen II., 30.) is less particular. 
He says that directly after quitting the palace, Arius, as if in re- 
tribution for his crime, suddenly met his end ; and falling head- 
long, burst asunder in the midst ( pronus jaciens, crepuit medius). 
For the sun had not yet set, when impelled by an urgent call of 
nature he withdrew into a public place, and there died suddenly ; 
bereft at once of church-communion and of life. 

The “crepuit medius” of the last extract, is plainly an allusion 
to the case of Judas, and is not to be pressed literally. Socrates 
does not intimate that the abdomen of Arius burst open, so that 
all his bowels gushed out, but that the discharge of blood and vis- 
cera was by the natural passage. Ac postremo tenuia intestina, 
simul cum splene ac jecore effusa sunt ; i.e. per anum,as he says 
just before. But this is demonstrably an exaggerated statement 
created by rumor and founded on ignorance of the human anato- 
my. The discharge of the spleen and liver is a natural impossi- 
bility. These viscera are situated entirely without the stomach ; 
and can no more be voided than the heart or lungs can. Nothing 
can be discharged per anum that does not make a part of the con- 
tents of the stomach, except what is secreted by vessels opening 

1B. 1. chap. 38. Valesius’ parallel version. 
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into the alimentary canal. Rejecting therefore from the statement 
what is evidently fabulous, and confining ourselves to facts natu- 
rally ible and sufficiently authenticated, the account would 
read theta That Arius while walking through the streets with his 
friends, was suddenly seized with violent pains of the bowels, fol- 
lowed by a copious discharge of blood ; from the effects of which 
he very soon died.” 

Now although such a death, under just such circumstances of 
time and manner, was very remarkable, yet there is nothing to 
connect it probably with poison as a cause. At near the time of 
sunset, it may be assumed as quite certain that Arius had not par- 
taken of food for several hours. The Greek breakfast or dinner 
would have taken place as early as ten or eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and the hour for supper had not yet arrived. No poison 
that Arius could have taken at a meal would have developed itself 
in the sudden manner indicated in the story. Supposing him to 
have imbibed some poisonous draught in the palace, if powerful 
enough to produce such effects, he would have felt it instantly or 
in afew moments. If not intensely powerful it would have per- 
vaded the system and affected other organs before the full devel- 
opment of its violent action on the stomach. We reject therefore 
the supposition of poison as inadmissible, or not sufficiently war- 
ranted. No doubt it would be more satisfactory if we had the re- 
sult of acoroner’s inquest like that held over Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, or Mr. Chapman of Pennsylvania. A post mortem 
examination, with a chemical analysis of the contents of the stom- 
ach (for in spite of Athanasius and Alexander probably something 
was left) might have enabled us to speak more confidently; but 
we suggest the strong probability that the Christisons and Becks 
of Constantinople would have detected neither arsenic nor laurel- 
water; neither poisons from the mineral nor from the vegetable 
kingdom. Our nearest approach to a coroner’s inquest over the 
body of Arius points in that direction. His friends made no ac- 
cusation of poison. They alleged sorcery; a crime which had 
been before charged upon leading antagonists of Arius. Had there 
been any ground for the suspicion of poisoning, they would no 
doubt have made the most of it. 

Let us inquire then whether there is any room in the case for the 
interposition of miracle. The supposition implies that the Most 
High to vindicate the doctrine of the supreme divinity of Christ ; 
to avenge the impiety or hypocrisy of Arius and prevent his res- 
toration to anoeb fellowship, smote him in the same miraculous 


way that Herod and Ananias were smitten. The immediate pow- 
er of God without the presence of natural disease, or of any irri- 
tating agents in the system, produced the effects under which 
Arius died. We might inquire here 

1. Respecting the real doctrines of Arius; whether they were 
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so peculiarly blasphemous as to require that among all heretics he 
should be singled out as the subject of an immediate yisitation of 
God. Any doctrine which degrades to the rank of a creature 
Him whom all men should honor as they honor the Father, is no 
doubt blasphemous. It must be offensive in a very high degree 
to a God of truth, jealous of his own glory ; but we cannot per- 
ceive that there was anything in the peculiar kind of subordina- 
tion view maintained by Arius, peculiarly shocking. It can 
scarcely be thought worse to ascribe the highest conceivable hon- 
ors to the Son short of absolute Deity, than to reject His person- 
ality altogether; to speak of Him as a mere emanation of the 
Father ; or to reduce him to the level of common peccable human- 
ity. Noone surely can imagine that Arianism which strageed 
to express in suitable terms its conviction of the all but infinite 
lory of Christ and prostrated itself in profound reverence before 
im as God of God and Light ef Light, the only begotten of the 
Father, is to be named at the same time with those insolent and 
disgusting systems of elaborate blasphemy invented by Basilides 
and Valentine. Arius, in the opinion of Neander, is not by any 
means to be regarded as the intentional assertor of novel doctrines 
in regard to the person of Christ. “He was intending simply to 
defend the old doctrine of the church respecting the Trinity 
against Sabellian and Gnostic opinions, and to exhibit it in a con- 
sistent manner.” This indeed is stated by Socrates himself in his 
account of the origin of the controversy.—Arius imagined that in 
the conference held between Alexander and his presbyters the 
former verged towards Sabellian errors. He held that the Son 
was of the same substance with the Father, the Sabellian expres- 
sion. Recoiling from this statement in the Sabellian sense, Arius 
maintained that the Son was not dmoteros 1@ warg:, but only of a 
similar nature or substance. It was not that a portion of the 
Father’s essence went to make up the Son, as all the Patripassi- 
ans taught, but that so far as a begotten (and therefore, reasoned 
Arius, a derived) being could be divine, the Son was in all re- 
pts like the Father; a created being, but of a nature similar to 
that of the self-existent and eternal Father from whom he proceed- 
ed. On this account, Arius held him worthy of the highest titles, 
the most exalted honors. He was his Creator and his Redseindsr ; 
his Lord and his God. There was nothing in Trinitarianism, so 
far as it was expressed in that imperfect symbol, the Nicene creed, 
to which he would not subscribe, excepting only the Homodusion. 
He could have subscribed the formule of the Council of Antioch; 
a Council avowedly Arian, with a confession by universal consent, 
orthodox, only omitting the Nicene shibboleth. 
It cannot seem likely that the same holy and jealous God who 
bore with Cerinthus Sabellius and that Father of heresies, Origen, 
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should have interposed miraculously to express his abhorrence of 
such sentiments. 

2. Was Arius guilty of any such flagrant hypocrisy or perjury 
as we should expect would be visited with a special judgment ? 
Neander expresses the opinion that Arius erred from honest con- 
viction, and in confirming with an oath his assent to the Nicene 
view, had sworn to nothing but what he sincerely believed. We 
are compelled to differ from him, (if the statement of Sozomen can 
be depended on,) and to hold that Arius was guilty both of hypo- 
crisy and of perjury ; for while he might honestly perhaps have 
used the same terms as the orthodox used to express the true divinity 
of Christ, putting his own construction upon them, he could not 
honestly have sworn that he held the same opinions on the subject, 
that the whole church held. This he knew was untrue. Buteven 
flagrant hypocrisy and perjury in religious things will not be held 
in the administration of Divine Providence,sufficient ground for sus- 
pecting a direct judgment on the offender. These crimes are or- 
dinarily left to their own natural punishment here, and to just re- 
tribution hereafter. 


The Father, who is holy, wise, and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 
To tread his sacred courts and minister 
About his altar ; 


Multitudes of men, worse in every respect than Arius, 
doctrinally and practically, have passed unchallenged by 
Divine justice through the church. Could we go through the 
existing religious establishments of Europe, and without pretend- 
ing to search the heart, examine only the lives and teachings of 
their members, we should find bishops, priests, and deacons, not a 
few, compared with whom Arius was an eminent Christian. When 
God does interpose with a miracle of vengeance, we may be sure 
the arrow is launched against signal and peculiar wickedness. 

3. The immediate occasion of the supposed judgment was not a 
dignus vindice nodus ; and there is sense in the Horatian maxim 
which forbids us to introduce a Deity without adequate cause, to 
arbitrate on the scene of human events. The excommunication 
had been already taken off from Arius by competent authority at 
Jerusalem. He was already in the enjoyment of church fellowship. 
The scene at Constantinople was to be only a more public recog- 
nition of the fact, to silence the clamors of those who still cried out 
against Arius as a declared heretic. But even were this to have 
been his first recognition as sound in the faith, it cannot be ad 
mitted as sufficient cause of miraculous interposition. It was onl 
the restoration of an unsound and unworthy member to the church ,; 
and it is in the highest degree likely that the church at Constanti- 
nople contained hundreds who were equally heretical with Arius, 
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and far more objectionable on the score of morality. The heresi- 
arch was a man of grave, dignified and religious life. 

4. The interposition of a special judgment would have been an 
encouragement to superstition, and an apparent answer to unau- 
thorized and vindictive prayers. Alexander the bishop unable to 
resist the mandate of Constantine, betook himself vigorously to 
imprecation. Entering the church of Irene he prostrated himself 
re mt the altar, and prayed that either Arius or himself might be 
cut off before the time set for the public restoration should arrive. 
If the opinions of Arius were sound , he prayed that he might not 
live to witness their triumph in his person. If they were false, he 

rayed that swift vengeance might overtake the heretic. It will 
be easily admitted that this was a fanatical and unchristian prayer : 
one which finds no warrant in the Scriptures, and which God ceuld 
not answer. It was the curse causeless. In the Wise administra- 
tion of that department of the Divine Providence which assigns to 
each man the bound he cannot pass, and in accordance with the 
demand of Arius’ physical system, his end synchronized in a very 
remarkable manner with the prayer of Alexander. No doubt, the 
bishop thought with Cenci, 


’Tis plain [ have been favor’d from above, 
For when I cursed my enemy he died ; 


but Arius would equally have died, whether Alexander had cursed 
or blessed. The catastrophe was post hoc, but not propter hoc. 
The prayer was but the croak of the raven. The victory was de- 
cided by influences of a very different character. It is well for 
the peace of society, that hands like this fanatical bishop’s are not 
permitted 


God’s bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each they judge his foe. 


The only conclusion remaining then is, that the death of Arius, 
extraordinary as it was in its circumstances, and in its opportune- 
ness for the cause of orthodoxy, was the result of natural causes 
previously at work in his system. It is well known that there are 
certain conditions of the viscera in which the vessels of the lower 
part of the body become gorged with blood ; and that the depletion 
from thein is sometimes very great and rapid,’ It is also a fact, 


} An accomplished physician, resident at Avon Springs, Dr. Salisbury, men- 
tioned to the writer a case occurring in his own practice, illustrative of this 
history. An individual liable to a constipated habit of body, was found in pre- 
cisely the same situation as Arius, having suffered a loss of blood which had 
— deliquium, and butfor a timely discovery would have terminated in 
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that in this condition of body the hamorrage may be immediately 
produced, and produced in excess, by mental emotions ; by joy or 

ief ; by elation or despondency, as well as by exposure or fatigue. 

e have only to suppose that the previons state of Arius’ health, 
whether connected with the circumstances of his exile or not, had 
led to this particular congestion. The fatigue and excitement of 
the day produced arupture of the conjested vessels ; and the hem- 
horrage was so sudden and violent, as in the absence of medical aid 
to terminate in death. The sanguinis copia was real. The dis- 
charge of the tenuia intestina simul cum spiene ac jecore was a 
fable originated by the protrusion of the intestine which is common 
in similar cases. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE BEMAND AND DEMONSTRATION OF A FUTURE RETRIBUTION IN 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Geonce B. Cuesgver, D.D., New York, 


Ir is no improbable conjecture, but a very rational one, among 
the many that have been raised, respecting the book of Ecclesias- 
tes, that it is simply a survey of some of the lessons in the volume of 
Natural Theology, and of the apparent inconsistencies and incom- 
prehensibilities in the same, with the demonstration at last deduced 
from the whole, of a righteous judgment in the future world. That 
which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that which is want- 
ing cannot, in this world, be numbered. But all the incontrovert- 
ible crookednesses of present things, and all the permitted injustice 
and oppression, and all the vanity and vexation of spirit, and all the 
now insoluble riddles of our being, shall be straightened and ac- 
counted for and solved, when, at the last, God shall judge the right- 
eous and the wicked. 

There is a vanity which is done upon the earth: that there be 
just men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked: again, there be wicked men unto whom it happeneth ac- 
cording to the work of the righteous: I said that this also is vanity. 
We seem to see a man walking thoughtful on the shore of a great 
ocean, far-seeing, anxious, burdaned with human guilt, surveying 
the depravities of man, and the providence of God in the midst of 
them. His thoughts stir up seeshaditt upon perplexity, but there are 
‘grand bursts of” light hetween. He walks and ponders. I saw 
under the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was there, 
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and the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. Then I 
said in mine heart, God shall judge the righteous and. the wicked. 
It must be so. He will show men as they are, and put the wrong 
right. And the conclusion from the whole is solemnly summed up 
at the close, God will bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 

Now this is a grand demonstration, into which the very perplex- 
ities of Natural Theology force the mind. The inconsistencies 
presented are the very staple of the argument ; they are to be em- 
poyed and notevaded. But the study of Natural Theology has 

een pursued too generally as if it were a science merely buffeting 
with difficulties and struggling for existence. The aspect of the 
argument has been timid; that of aman seeking not to be borne 
down, that of a man struggling in the great waters to avoid being 
drowned. There has almost always been betrayed a consciousness 
of weakness; the argument has seemed afraid to grapple with the 
question of evil; it has been seeking todemonstrate supreme good- 
ness, and has set out with the assumption, and most justly, that in- 
finite goodness could originate nothing evil, and that nothing but 
happiness ought to be found in a creation from the hand of a per- 
fectly benevolent being. Every intervention and occurrence of 
evil has been a stone of stumbling, to be taken out of the way, or 
else covered deep in the soil, out of sight, before the reasoning 
could go forward ; or else the reality of death itself, and all the un- 
concealable miseries of our mortal state, and the sufferings of the 
brute creation, have been disposed of, or evaded, as if they made 
no break in the argument. But a Natural Theology must have 
the digestion of an Anaconda, which can swallow and dispose of 
suffering in a creation not regarded as under the curse of sin. So 
it has labored on ; and we have seen men ingeniously apologizing 
for pain and suffering in the creation, by showing that in no case 
can it be found that pain is the direct object of contrivance ; as if 
the circumstance of direct or indirect made the least difference 
with the actual difficulty under consideration, unless sin were taken 
account of. Then indeed it makes a difference. But the fact is 
undeniable, that the existence of evil, in a creation not considered 
as sinful, is an insurmountable bar against any conclusion demon- 
strative of infinite goodness. [t cannot be that an infinitely good 
being would create a suffering nature, or frame a suffering consti- 
tution, or take delight in pain. Suffering, therefore, without sin, 
destroys the argument in Natural Theology for the goodness of the 
Deity ; but the moment you accept the true theory in regard to 
sin, the suffering which was before such an snidlarbidtiitatle diffi- 
culty, becomes now the triumphant sealing of your demonstration. 
4 becomes necessary to the perfect proof of the benevolence of 

od. 

Now then, the consideration of evil, instead of being a thing to 
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be avoided, becomes a main necessity in the argument. The paths, 
and essence, working of evil, in all its forms, are as important to be 
traced, as the evidences of design in the structure of the universe, 
or the adaptation of the structure of our physical and mental frame 
to activity and enjoyment. All that observation sees, or experi- 
ence enforces, and all that history teaches, of sin and evil in our 
race, all of inward passion and conflict, all of external wrong and 
cruelty, all of the curses of despotism, poverty and labor, all of un- 
happiness and unrest, all the chaos of human nature, all the pheno- 
mena of the “troubled sea” of wickedness, and all the ee 
consequences of its restless tides, all this is part of our Natural 
Theology. Find thediary of a wicked man’s existence, and that 
is natural theology. The diary of a good man’s conflicts with evil 
is natural theology revealed in the evil, revealed theology made 
manifest in the good. The very fact that the way of holiness is a 
perpetual conflict, is a powerfully significant feature in our natural 
theology. Natural theology is a volume of depravity and suffer- 
ing ; depravity on the part of man, and suffering in consequence, 
under God’s righteous arrangement, proving that God is good. If 
you had the depravity without the suffering, how could you prove 
that the author and governor of this constitution of things hates 
sin? How prove him to be a righteous God? Or if you had the 
suffering without the depravity, how then could you prove his 
righteousness ? You cvuld not doit. Nay, your Natural Theo- 
logy, so far as it goes, would prove the direct contrary, or would 
prove your deity to be at best a divine Gallio, caring for none of 
these things. 

This in fact is the very argument of the infidel and scoffer, 
disregarding “the operation of God’s hands,” disregarding the man- 
ifestation of God’s retributive providence, already intimated, 
against human guilt, and on the ground of such disregard and re- 
jection, denying also the assurance of a further, future, perfect re- 
tribution as revealed in the Scriptures. They say of God, that he 
will not do evil, neither good. here is the promise of his com- 
ing? How doth God know? What likelihood that he busies him- 
self in the affairs of mortals? A Pagan theology is thus taken up 
by Christian infidels, and adopted as their theology. The stale, 
moral idiocy, the putrifying light of the sty of Epicurus, is adopted 
by men under the light of Christianity itself. But admit the pre- 
mises of these blind fools, or practise their neglect and 
exclusion of the great facts of Natural Theology, namely, hu- 
man guilt, and suffering on account of guilt, and the natural theo. 
oe himself takes part with the same pagan and infidel theolog 
The natural theologian himself, seeking to demonstrate a God o 
infinite goodness, but denying a present retributive providence, or 
neglecting the proof, the clear manifestation of it, in all human evil, 
and the prediction of a full and perfect manifestation and execution 
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of it in the world to come, demonstrates nothing but the God of 
infidels and heathens, namely, a God who cares neither for wrong 
nor right in the world, a God who will not punish sin, a divine 
omnipotent Gallio, that is, no God at all. 

Here then, under such teachings, both Natural Theology and 
infidelity are at fault together, and str y united in this one 
thing, there pulsion from their schemes in Theology of the acknowl- 
edgment and right consideration of moral evil and suffering in 
God’s creation. Infidelity will not, and men accepting Christian- 
ity in the general, but afraid of its strict and exclusive teachings in 
regard to man’s depravity and retribution, dare not look at, and 
pe Sie a the plain demonstrations of Natural Theology in re- 

ard to this same depravity and suffering. And so here both the 
infidel and the Christian theologians, who reject God’s views of 
man’s depravity as shown in his Word, meet to fill Natural Theol- 
By with darkness, to make it contradict Divine, to demonstrate 
a God not hating iniquity, and neither just nor right, a god per- 
mitting the prosperity of the wicked, without any signifying of 
his determination to punish them hereafter ; a God and a theology, 
which the Bible denies as the spawn of men’s own corruption, and 
rather than accept which an intelligent and devout mind would al- 
most take Atheism itself in preference. Indeed, it is hard to say 
which is the worst, the denial of the being of a God altogether, or 
the misrepresentation and perversion of his attributes. That the 
last tend directly to the first is a matter of direct observation and 
experience. 

A correct view, then, both of the character of man, and the at- 
tributes of God is necessary in any theology, which would not lead 
the soul into infidelity or error. A correct view of the character 
of man is necessary, especially in regard to guilt, because the 
justice of the dealings of God with his intelligent creatures is to be 
judged by the character and doings of those creatures. And a 
correct view of the attributes of God is necessary, in order to 
judge rightly of the character of man as accountable to God, as a 
creature owing to him supreme allegiance and love. The holiness 
of the Creator must be taken as it is, and the sinfulness of the 
creature must be taken as it is. 

Sin must be taken as a voluntary depravity, and depravity as a 
voluntary sin, in every part, connection, ee succession, whether 
of space, time, or character, in mankind as a race, and in man as 
a personal being, whose personality and accountability consists in 
a never-ceasing personal will, co-present and co-active with every 
emotion and.activity of an intelligent nature. Sin must be view- 
ed as coming out of a man, not going into him; as growing out of 
the voluntary elements of his character, and not set from abroad 
as a plant among them; thrown up from the depths of his volun- 
tary being, and not introduced by circumstances, although circum- 
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stances may be laid hold upon by that being, as oceasions for its 
sinful develepment. 

Sin must be viewed as it appears in the light of God’s attributes, 
and not as it appears merely in the darkness of a sinful, and there- 
fore half-atheistic human mind. The evil of sin must be seen and 
acknowledged, as against God, and in contrast with his holiness. 
What sin deserves, must be judged by what God is, and not by 
what man wishes. Except there be a true conception and con- 
sciousness of the voluntariness and sinfulness of sin, there cannot 
be seen in Natural Theology any satisfactory demonstration of a 
perfect God, a God of infinite goodness. On the contrary, take 
any lower premises than those of man’s entire sinfulness, with the 
blame of it entirely and solely on himself, by reason of his own 
voluntary nature in every part of it, and it is difficult to see how 
the ways of God to man can be justified, even as Natural Theolo- 
gy alone reveals them. And hence, those men who palliate and 
deny the actual wickedness of the wicked, do at one and the same 
time charge God (taking them on their own premises, and admit- 
ting sin to be the light thing they make of it) with injustice in all 
that he has already done to a wicked race; and also (taking men 
in their actual character, such as Natural Theology incontrovert- 
ibly teaches them to be, in their wickedness), they charge God, 
by denying the operation of his attributes for the just retribution 
of wicked men, with being a God indulgent to evil, indulgent to 
that which is the essence of suffering, indulgent to iniquity, in not 
punishing sin as it deserves. On the one side they would demon- 
strate a God not going far enough, on the other a God going too 
far: in both cases, they involve the mind in inextricable darkness 
and confusion. This they do, by their low estimate of man’s 
guilt, and their entire disregard of the nature and inevitable ope- 
ration of the Divine holiness and justice. 

These same men, putting human names as means of odium and 
prejudice upon Divine truths, have been fond of holding up Calvin- 
ism as a source of infidelity, when their own rejection of those 
Divine truths converts Natural Theology itself into infidelity, the 
system which they reject being the only safeguard of the human 
mind against blank contradiction and Atheism. Their own sys- 
tem, neglecting the fact of sin, or denying it, with its consequences, 
under the pretence of gentleness, liberality, the detestation of pain 
and suffering, and a delight in universal enjoyment, drives God 
out of the world, as the God of the Scriptures, and of right reason, 
and sets up a God of the human fancy no better than the idols of 
the heathen, building a system that must inevitably drive a reflect- 
ing mind, without firm anchorage in the Scriptures, to Skepticism. 
It is nothing but a refuge in God’s Word, and in that very system 
there, which these men revolt against, and forge a denial of, in 
their Natural Theology, that can save such a. mind from the ut- 
termost desperation in the gloom of unbelief. 
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For, certainly, if you have the article of suffering, without the 
article of depravity, you have the absolute demonstration of a 
malevolent God. Or if you make the depravity something else 
than voluntary sin, something else than an absolute hostility and 
declaration of war against God; if you make it a mere pardonable 
mistake, or an inevitable frailty, consequent on the very nature of 
a creature made weak and erring, or consequent on the circum- 
stances, by which the creature is surrounded, or consequent on 
the very relation between the body and the world which the crea- 
ture is made to inhabit, again the suffering becomes unjust, and 
inconsistent with the demonstration of a God infinitely good. It 
is as wrong to inflict injury on an intelligent being for a mistake 
or an evil, which could not have been avoided, which, from the 
circumstances which that being did not make, was an absolute ne- 
cessity, as it is to inflict suffering where there is no sin. You 
must, therefore, admit, in regard to sin, its true, positive, attributes, 
its infinitely detestable character. For if your infidelity or your 
theology makes sin tobe anything but sin, it also makes suffering 
to be anything but righteous. If it makes sin a pardonable weak- 
ness, and not sin, it makes punishment an undue, unjust, inexor- 
able cruelty, and represents the work of keeping up a world of suf- 
fering, as the consequence of such weakness, a frightful enormity 
of malevolence. 

But if, again, your infidelity, or your theology, makes sin a ne- 
cessity, though admitting it to be sin, yet a dire, unescapable ne- 


cessity of creation and of existence, an attendant, yea, a penalty 
of existence itself from the hand of the Creator, then again you 
thrust upon the soul the idea of a malevolent malignant Creator ; 
you demonstrate, so far as you demonstrate any ing, no other 
than a supreme, omnipotent ingenuity of evil; since what could 
be conceived more diabolical, than to invent a sensitive mechan- 
ism, exquisitely susceptible of suffering, inevitably pranpolng sin, 


and as inevitably plunging itself into suffering because of sin! 
Why! the mind of the arch-fiend himself, the murderer and liar 
from the beginning, the accuser, hater, tempter, destroyer of man- 
kind, the enemy of God and man, could imagine no refinement or 
hugeness of diabolism equal to this. And if from the monstrous, 
misshaping womb of your infidelity or theology you thrust this 
Medusa head, worse than all gorgons and hydras and chimeras 
dire, into the volume of Natural Theology, into the teachings by 
nature of the reality of things, no wonder that you scare the soul 
from the confines of such a system, or paralyse it so with horror as 
to give it over helpless into the power of the tempter. It seems 
to have been some such conception of theology inflicted upon him 
at an early period of life, and ever and anon thrusting out its grim 
form to glare upon his soul, that almost drove the great mind of 
John Foster into ‘madness, and indeed did carry him upon the 
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confines of the madness of rejecting one of the clearest truths of 
all Revealed Theology, the eternal punishment of sin. And how 
could a man accept, retain, believe both, the absolute, inevitable, 
unescapable, created necessity of sin, and eternal suffering on ac- 
count of sin, and still believe in the infinite goodness of the Au- 
thor of such a system, still remain unagonized by doubt, not driven 
to utter desperation for want of some anchorage to his soul in the 
attributes of a God of infinite benevolence. The exclusive volun- 
tariness and unnecessariness of sin is one of the axioms of a bene- 
volent creation ; so is its exceeding and infinite sinfulness and de- 
testableness. Better believe anything, rather than not believe that 
God is infinitely good. Better believe that by a defect of Omni- 
potence God could not have avoided sin, rather than believe that 
the God of the universe is such a person as prefers sin, and makes 
it necessary, and yet punishes men for being the creatures of his 
own preference! O, if there ever was a distortion of Natural and 
Revealed Theology, coming from the very smoke of the pit, it is 
this! And perhaps, incredible as it may seem that such a_night- 
mare of malignant conception should weigh upon the soul under 
the guise of Christianity, no language can tell the anguish, the 
struggle, the conflict, the fearfulness and horror of great darkness, 
into which this reprobate caricature of God’s Theology has driven 
many an inquiring, trembling, penitent mind ! 

e must believe in the voluntariness and sinfulness of sin; 
that it is neither a necessity created in man’s nature, nor imposed 
upon his nature by his circumstances, nor a pardonable imperfec- 


tion or mistake ; but a wickedness, the choice and persistence of 

his own free will establishing itself against God ; or else we make 

Revealed Theology an incredible thing, and Natural Theology the 

demonstration of a supreme malevolent ig There must be 
e 


right views of sin, to make either Revealed Theology credible, or 

atural Theology trustworthy or endurable. Mistakes here have 
been unquestionably the source of greater error and evil, both 
speculative and practical, than can be described. The only right 
observation-point, from which to view all theology, natural or re- 
vealed, is just where we are, in the abyss of human guilt, and not 
where we might imagine or wish ourselves to be; and there, in 
those depths, a right sense of sin is the quadrant of the soul, with- 
out which, indeed, it can take no accurate observation. 

For again, as is the case with some, if your system makes sin a 
thing which suffering exactly pays for in this world, and is just its 
equivalent all through life, so that suffering is but the wages of sin 
paid now in full—this again, besides being a papable contradiction 
of God’s Word, introduces a lie into your Natural Theology, and 
upsets all its conclusions as to the righteousness of God. For it 
is as clear as day in the reality of things, that some sins receive 
no wages at all in this world, while, in the comparison, other sins 
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are vastly overpaid. Some great crimes pass” unpunished, undis- 
covered, even up to death, and the executors o aes villanies 
riot in the enjoyment of the fruits of their wickedness, while 
truly good men are punished for their very goodness. There is, 
indeed, under this view, no rule whatever, but a perfect confusion, 
a chaos, a storm of right and wrong, with all winds blowing 
athwart each other, and contending for the mastery. There is 
such a state of things, that great and good minds have been 
thrown from their balance by it, and have well-nigh relinquished 
their belief in the goodness and righteousness of God’s providence ; 
being saved only by the irterposition of the assurance that all 
things shall be righted at last, and that there is a day of doom, 
when the wicked shall unfailingly and justly be punished, and 
the righteous unfailingly and justly be rewarded. But if your 
scheme of Natural Theology, or rather the prepossessions which 
you bring to it. make sin a thing which is not an evil nor a wick- 
edness, deserving punishment in the future world, than you are 
compelled to exclude from it all prediction or Ferm of such re- 
tribution ; for that which it would be unjust for God to inflict, it 


would be unjust for God to threaten ; and so the very intimations 
in our Natural Theology of a retribution to come, are arguments 
against God’s goodness, since it is under God’s constitution of our 
moral nature that we have these intimations, and they cannot 
otherwise be considered than as intimations from Him. He has, 
therefore, according to this scheme of the nature of sin, as unde- 


serving of future punishment, made our constitution to promise 
what He himself denies, and to predict concerning Him what is 
absolute injustice. 

It is perfectly undeniable that some good men suffer greatly, 
while some very bad men suffer very little, if at all. There never 
was a theory broached, more palpably contradicted by fact, every 
step of the way, than this, in the Natural Theology of some men, 
that sin receives its retribution as it goes along. If this were 
true, then is God, even by the showing of His own Word, an un- 
just, partial God—*“a judge of evil thoughts,” accepting the per- 
sons of men. For His own children, under the guidance of His 
own ge stay are represented reasoning with Him on this 

int. Job, Jeremiah, David, Asaph, reiterate the question : 

herefore do the wicked prosper? Wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously? False theologians and 
forgers of lies, like Job’s friends, may undertake to answer that 
the wicked do not prosper; but it is palpable that they do; and 
sometimes the prediction in their own consciences, that a day of 
reckoning is coming, is almost the only ingredient of pain or re- 
tribution in their cup. And the only possible answer to such 
false premises and such questions, is that of Job, David, Asaph, 
and Jerecnithh themselves, that the wicked are reserved to the day 
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of punishment. Mark me, and be astonished. Even when I re- 
member I am afraid, and trembling taketh hold on my flesh. 
Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in 
power? Have ye not asked them that go by the way? And do 
ye not know their tokens, that the wicked is reserved to the day 
of destruction, and shall be brought forth to the day of wrath? 
The stifling of this truth, the rejection of it from Natural The- 
ology, the not attending to it, or the denial of it by the assertion 
that the wicked receive their punishment in this life, inevitably 
makes Natural Theology a falsification of God. It makes it 
speak wickedly for God. 

And therefore, Natural Theology must recognize sin as sin ; 
as something neither pardonable hase trifling, nor a mere 
weakness, nor an unavoidable necessity, but an enmity against 
God, and a selfishness chosen and persisted in, and a voluntary 
depravity, not punished here in this world, though causing, even 
here, all the misery that mankind ever endure, but to be punished 
hereafter ; a state of guilt and consequent ruin in man, deserving 
all, and doubtless more than all, that men’s consciences and fears 
ever prejudge in regard to it. For the judgment of the criminal 
against himself, is ever on the side of leniency; and the judg- 
ment of men’s natural conscience against sin, and their predic- 
tions of a future retribution, are to be taken as beneath the 
truth. 

The recognition, therefore, of man as a sinner, deserving of 
punishment, which he does not receive in this life, but is to receive 
in another, is the only way to clear up God’s character as a gov- 
ernor and judge. If you do not make this recognition, you falsify 
even the light of nature, and you manufacture a natural theology 
which must give the lie to revealed theology. You contradict the 
undeniable clear affirmations of the system of nature, and you 
prepare nature, so falsified, to appear in opposition to revelation. 
You make, indeed, a ruin of all Theology, human and Divine. 

Now, to complete our argument, we might run through a list of 
solemn quotations from heathen and pagan writers themselves, 
declaring the dictates of Natural Theology without the Scriptures. 
Professor Lewis has arrayed them in a manner, which, so far as 
we know, has never been accomplished before, in his Essay on 
the Divine Attributes, exhibited in the Grecian poetry and philo- 
sophy. 

Punishment,” the ancients said, “stalks silently, and with a 
slow pace; it will, however, at last overtake the wicked.” Arch- 
bishop Leighton makes a striking application of sentences to this 
purport from Seneca and Plutarch. “ The good man God accus- 
toms to hardships, and prepares him for himself. But the luxu- 
rious, whom he seems to indulge and to spare, he reserves for 
evils to come. For you are mistaken, if you think any one ~ - 
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cepted. The man who has been long spared, will at last have his 
portion of misery ; and though he seems to have escaped, it is 
only delayed for a time.” utarch in this matter comes very 
near to Peter. “If he who transgresses in the morning is pun- 
ished in the evening, you will not say that in this case justice is 
slow; but to God a whole age, or even several ages, are but as one 
day.” We shall take now but two more of those instances out 
of many to our purpose. 

Thus says Plato in his seventh epistle to Dion, “ Thus ought 
we always to-believe those ancient and sacred words, which de- 
clare to us that the soul is immortal, that judges are appointed, 
and that they pass the highest sentences of condemnation, when 
the spirit is separate from the body.” Ina still more striking pas- 
sage from the Republic, Plato gives us the most express declara- 
tion of the common belief. “For well know, O Socrates, that 
when one supposes himself near the point of death, there enter 
into his soul fears and anxieties respecting things before unheeded. 
For then the old traditions concerning Hell, how those who in 
this life have been guilty of wrong must there suffer the penalty 
of’ their crimes, torment his soul. He looks back upon his past 
life, and if he finds in the record many sins, like one starting from 
a frightful dream, he is terrified and filled with foreboding ats 
“Compare also with this,” says Professor Lewis, “the terrific 
account of the world of woe, contained in the tenth book of the 
Republic, and of the sufferings of that wretched and incurable 


class, who, in the emphatic ag nag of the writer, never come out, 


but remain to all eternity. From such descriptions as these, as 
Plutarch tells us, Plato was charged by Chrysippus with adhering 
too closely,to the popular traditions, and attempting to frighten 
mankind with the fears of Hades.” Just in the sare way in 
which the preachers of retribution in the eternal world in our day 
are disposed of in some quarters, by men who wish in their tremb- 
ling souls that they could get rid of the truth of retribution, by 
sneering at fire and brimstone. But the mockery of the fool at 
sin cannot keep off its punishment, nor the foreboding terror of 
that punishment. 

That God is revealed in nature as a God of retribution, the 
writings of the heathen abundantly show. The attribute of re- 
tributive justice they made a separate deity, whose conclusions 
and awards would be full and perfect only in the future world. 
They gathered this, first, from the admonitions of conscience 
within them ; second, from those judgments of God, from time to 
time falling upon mortals, so extreme and awful, that even the 
most darkened minds were compelled to interpret them asGod’s tes- 
timony, both of His wrath against sin, and His determination to 
punish it. By far the most remarkable of these judgments are 
related in the Scriptures ; and the sacred writer adds to the enu- 
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meration of them, that they happened as examples, and are to be 
regarded as roving this great truth, that God is reserving the un- 
just to the day of judgment, to be punished. God’s judgments 
awaken men’s conscience, and set it powerfully at work. They 
reveal a God who can and will punish sin. If the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah had been related in profane history alone, 
men could not have avoided connecting it with the enormous 
wickedness of those cities, and viewing it as an example of over- 
taking vengeance. But in regard to this and other great judg- 
ments, revelation has set the matter at rest, and taught us dis- 
tinctly what is the lesson God designs to impress, namely, that he 
is a God who will by no means clear the guilty, but reserves the 
unjust to the day of their punishment. It is well remarked by 
Professor Lewis, that the declarations of Plato are the sentiment 
of the common mind in all ages, exhibiting just the same views of 
death, and the same apprehensions of future retribution as now 
prevail, and ever have prevailed among mankind. 

There is, indeed, a sense of the future judgment in the heart. 
Every sinful being is conscious of it. There is no sin ever com- 
mitted, but it carries with it a monition, a prediction, I shall meet 
that sin again. The mind travels forward with the speed of 
thought, to the time when all things shall pass in review. The 
consideration of that review may not always be distinct in the 
consciousness ; nay, there may be, there almost always is, a 
shrinking back from the idea of the future judgment, and an at- 
tempt to avoid its acknowledgment; but the idea remains, and 
cannot be struck down or obliterated. It is inwrought and in- 
delible in the Natural as well as Revealed Theology and con- 
sciousness of mankind. 

. There are times when these alarms of retribution sound louder 
in the soul than at others; times when its deep roar is like the 
booming thunder of a distant ocean ; times when, if you listen at 
the door of the soul, you may hear it reverberating like the sound 
of a gong in subterranean caverns. There is within the soul, and 
ever will be, an instinctive consciousness of future retribution. 
The power with which this feeling is engraven on the soul, the 
marked place it occupies in the domain of conscience, the instine- 
tive dread of dying, the shrinking back from the eternal world, the 
gloom in which that world is shrouded to the wicked soul, are 
among the undeniable predictions and demonstrations of our Nat- 
ural Theology. If the world to come were but one world, and 
that world only heaven, whence should ever enter into the soul, 
and have such universal power and prominence there, the thought 
and dread of an eternity of woe? Aye! it is the dictate of natu- 
ral religion, that the future state of the wicked will be a state of 
misery. It is one of those insignia of man’s Divine origin and 
moral nature, which nothing can obliterate ; no power of sin—no 
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recklessness of debauchery, can ever wear it out; no searedness 
of conscience is proof against it. All men fear it, and so all men 
believe it. Guilt is a dreadattendant. Guiltis woe. No inscrip- 
tion of natural religion is in broader light than this. Guilt and 
woe are one. They are sworn friends. One tracks the other. 
You never see them alone. Either the reality, or the prediction 
of the reality, justifying God, and condemning the guilty, you 
always find. Sometimes both the consciousness and the predic- 
tion, in gloomy embrace within the soul, produce almost the ex- 
perience of hell beforehand. 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in exening hymn, 
Like devil of the pit | seemed, 
’Mid holy cherubim. 


And guilt was my dread chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


You may say it is only the guilt of murder that is followed b 
such experience; but there are hours in your own being whic 
tell you that it does not need to be a murderer, in order to hear 
within your own soul the roll of the muffled drum summoning you 
to ya oe Sin of every kind, your sin, all sin, unrepented, un- 
annealed, unpurged, is perdition. It is not the Bible alone that 
tells you of it. God’s judgments are like the light that goeth forth 
in regard to it; it is the very voice of universal, outraged nature ; 
the instinctive shuddering and dread of death is the echo of that 
voice, rolling from the recesses of eternity. Nature cries out 
through all her works that sin is woe! Revelation utters a corres- 
ponding voice, the — of sin is death! It is heard through all 
heaven, sin is woe! It reverberates through hell, sin is woe! It is 
echoed from that world to this, in thunder that makes every guilty 
soul tremble, sin unrepented of is death eternal ! 

We have then the following stream and chain of the demonstration 
in our Natural Theology. e put it into the shape of its succes- 
sive conclusions.—Ist. The constitution and course or system of 
nature, including man in his mind, his moral character and entire 
development, as well as God in his development to man, apart from 
his Word. Out of this springs, 


ON THE ONE SIDE, ON THE OTHER, 


Man as a moral agent, with the 
God asa moral governor, good, ideas of God,immortality, accoun- 
wise powerful, righteous, exer- tability, virtue, vice, judgment, 
cising now a providential gov- retribution, all develo as a 
ernment, which is to go on for manifest possession of his being 
ever. and operation of his-facu!ties. 
>) 
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Man as a sinner against God, 

Pict proved by his own conscience, 

God hating sin, proved at pre- by the universal admission of 

sent but partially, though clearly. the race, by the undeniable real- 
ity of things. 


Man as a sufferer in conse- 
quence of sin, proved again by 
conscience, and the direct evi- 
dence of fact. 


God inflicting evil on account 
of sin, proved by all the suffer- 
ing that exists. 


But man again as suffering 
unequally, and sometimes very 
little, and therefore partially, 
neither with relative nor abso- 
lute justice in perfection, the in- 
nocent sometimes suffering while 
the guilty escape. 


But, God partial in such in- 
fliction, sometimes sparing the 
more guilty, and letting the more 
innocent suffer. 


But again, man’s own conclu- 
sion from these facts, and from 
the predictions of his conscience, 
that God will hereafter interpose 
to punish sin. 


Therefore, God waiting to ex- 
ecute fully all just awards unex- 
ecuted in this life, by and by, in 


due season, in the future world. 


The Result, more than all others palpable, proved also by the ex- 
amination of the faculties and the experiences of the human mind, 
supposed active itself in a future world, which is admitted, 


RETRIBUTION. 
The question which Natural Theology cannot answer, How to 
be saved from it? The point where Natural Theology stands 
gazing into the eternal world, in breathless, solemn fear and expec- 
tation. 
We have denominated the argument in our Natural Theology 
a demonstration, for it is clear that whatever demand is clearly 
made by our Natural Theology is of that nature. If it teaches 
that man, as a sinner against God, his own nature, and his fellow- 
man, has not received, and does not receive, the just award for his 
deeds, then it demands such an award, and in demanding it pre- 
dicts it, and in predicting it demonstrates it. For, unless it comes, 
God is not righteous, not infinitely good. It must come, will come ; 
as certainly as Natural reRwey, Seoacaieitiaae the being of a God, 
so certainly it demonstrates a future retribution. If such retri- 


bution were not a reality, considered as present in the reality of 
things, though future in their development, then the demonstration 
of a God would fail. Therefore the prediction by our Natural 
Theology of a future retribution is actual demonstration. We 
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reason just thus in regard to sequences and relations in this world. 
If I see a man kindling a flame at the root of a dry tree in the 
forest, or see him lay down his axe at the root of such a tree, and 
after girding himself for the work, begin to strike, this with me is 
demonstration that he is going to fell the tree. If I see a number 
of workmen under the direction of a man of wealth, building a 
large and costly house, it is demonstration to my mind that the 
house is meant to be inhabited. If I see a man plunge a dagger 
into the heart of his neighbor, it is demonstration to my mind that 
he intended to kill his neighbor. 

Or, to take another line of illustration, if I walk along the streets 
of some buried but excavated city, and see beside me in one quar- 
ter a number of os monuments with memorial inscriptions 
upon them, I conelude that these were places for the burial of the 
dead; and although in entering these monuments! find no vestiges 
of dead bodies, this does not in the least weaken in my mind the 
force of the demonstration that the tombs once contained the re- 
mains of the dead, or were built for the purpose of containing 
them. If on entering those monuments if find an urn, with a 
groove at the top to receive a cover, it is demonstration that the 
urn originally possessed the cover, and is imperfect without it. 
This is demonstration towards the past, although the past in those 
particulars, is as unknown to me as the future. Or, if I find ve 
where a gold box with a groove for the cover, and places for the 
hinges, and a manifest arrangement for the fastening, although the 
cover cannot be found, it is demonstration to my mind that there 
was or is a cover somewhere ; the cover may be irretrievably lost, 
but I know as certainly that it belonged to the box, as I know 
that the box is before me. Or, if I go into a jeweller’s shop, and 
find a curious ring, with acavity in the center for the stone, I know 
that a stone is to be placed in that ring, although the master of 
the shop may say nothing to me of his design in regard to it. Or, 
if I go into the shop of a bookbinder, and there see the sheets of 
many copies of the Bible in process of folding and sewing together, 
it is demonstration to me that those books are to be bound, and 
that when bound, the sheets which I do not there see will be found 
bound up in them. This is demonstration in regard to the future. 

Now apply the same principles to Natural Theology. I find, as 
it were, a system without the cover ; but there is a place for the 
cover, and the mind is satisfied with the proof that there must be 
acover. I find a system as it were in loose sheets, and those 
sheets before me tell me of other sheets that are to be added. 
I know that it is to be bound, and that when it is bound, I shall 
find the sheets that are ra I find God’s Ring of Providence 
in the great workshop of the Master ; but the stone I do not see ; 
I see the place for it, and 1 know that when the ring is perfected, 
it will be there. I find in Natural Theology this requisition and 
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prediction of a great consummation, a just and final award for 
characters and deeds, which must have such a retribution. I 
know that it will come, as certainly as I know that I am in my 
Master’s workshop, in the creation of my Maker. I see many 
things which I cannot understand, but I know that everything has 
arighteous design and meaning, and I know that God does not say 
one thing in his works, and a contradictory thing in his providence, 
ve = thing in his providence, and a contradictory thing in his 
ord. 

It may perhaps be answered, that all this demonstration of a 
future retribution in Natural Theology is still but mere probabili- 
ty, because no man has yet gone into the eternal world and re- 
turned, under the system of nature. But we affirm it is actual 
demonstration, and not mere probability, because, without the pre- 
dicted result, God is not just. Therefore it is not mere probabili- 
ty, but demonstration. if the result predicted were of such a na- 
ture as to be immaterial in regard to God’s character, then, indeed 
the proof would be mere probability. It might be so, and it might 
not. But the attributes of God already known require the predic- 
ted result, and therefore the prediction is demonstration. 

The iron clamp of Natural Theology upon the soul is that of 
guilt and retribution, and the command of Natural Theology is 
repentance. But nature has no promise of pardon, does not even 
say that pardon is possible. Here, on this dreadful darkness, rises 
the Sun of Righteousness upon the soul. Here comes in the gos- 
pe bringing life and immortality to light through the atonement. 

hear many good things from Plato and the heathen moralists, said 
a holy man and profound writer, but I never hear anything like 
the sweetness of the sentence, “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Neither is there any anticipation of that sentence, nor any fore- 
shadowing of it in Natural Theology, but the reverse. There is the 
flaming sword, turning every way in the gate of Eden, forbidding 
all access, but no gentle form inviting us within. Our Natural 
Theology brings us to the threshhold of the eternal world, and 
leaves us there, to gaze at the only reality absolutely demonstrated 
from nature, as awaiting us in that world, namely, Retribution. 


The next question which the soul seems to raise, and about 
which the universal conscience of mankind is exercised, is not so 
much how to avoid that retribution ; for the sense of it lies upon 
the soul as an inevitable reality ; but, how that retribution is to 
be exercised ? The imagination of mankind under the power of a 
guilty consciousness, has wrought out a thousand terrible external 
suppositions, and predictions, and is indeed the mother of almost all 
the superstitions, as well as truthful guesses in the world ; for super- 
stition is simply the work of an angry conscience in nature’s sinful- 
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ness and ignorance, or of a powerful imagination goaded on by 
conscience, and excited to almost preternatural exercise. 

But when reason pauses, as it sometimes does, and turns from 
outward imaginings to inward realities, it finds already in exist- 
ence and in partial operation, even in this world, powers and caus- 
es enough fora great infliction of punishment, or of justice, if car- 
ried only as they are into the eternal world. We find the human 
constitution itself so fearfully and wonderfully made, that its ex- 
amination sustains and carries out the conviction and prediction 
of punishment, by showing us what may be, even in ourselves, the 
agents of such punishment. We find that even in this world by 
far the greater portion of the suffering we endure comes from our- 
selves. We find in mankind, in ourselves, an individual con- 
science of such power, that beneath its rule it is only necessary to 
be guilty, in order to be miserable. There are indeed great exter- 
nal evils and sufferings, which are the consequences of sin; pain, 
sickness, poverty, the loss of friends, the penalties of human law, 
all are sources of sufferings ; but the suffering would be, compara- 
tively, very little, were the mind at peace with God, in the enjoy- 
ment of a sense of God’s favor. It is the inward guilt, unrest, tor- 
ment and foreboding of the soul, that make external suffering what 
it is. So that, allowing the constitution of nature to remain, as 
to all external suffering, precisely as it now is, if yet the inhabi- 
tants of the world were a race of pure, gentle, loving beings, sub- 
missive to God, with an innocent and quiet conscience, and seek- 
ing and delighting in one another’s happiness, external suffering 
would scarcely be felt, as such, and this world would be very like 
heaven, even with all its present external sufferings in full exist- 
ence. And on the other hand, let the sinful passions of men have 
their full development, let the natural depravity of mankind ope- 
rate unrestrained, and this world, without any other cause, even 
in spite of its external enjoyments, would be very like what our 
most direful imaginings conceive of the misery of hell. 

Now then it is manifest that, carried as we are into the eternal 
world, we must have there the same elements of suffering within 
us, because the same guilty nature and conscience that we have 
here. But our reason tells us that our suffering, even of this kind, 
in this world, is but restrained and partial, and that in the world 
of perfect development and retribution it must be complete ; and 
we cannot help asking ourselves how it may be accomplished ? 
We cannot help forecasting our situation and experience in the 


presence of a just and holy God. Wecanot help an uneasy con- 
sciousness that in such presence, in the eternal world, simply and 
only as we are, allconsideration of the infliction of external penalty 
being left aside, there must be in ourselves the experience of mis- 
ery. We ask what elements or agents are there in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, the discovery and experience of which, 
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now, prove to us that they are adapted for the perfect experience, 
hereafter, of what we deserve, that they are wondrous instrumen- 
talities of gr retribution for all the evil of our characters and 
doings. hat elements are there now, indeed, developed but in 
part, but which, when developed in their strength and perfection, 
seem adequate to do even God’s own work of judgment and of 
retribution. 

We find them, even in our intellectual nature, considered apart 
from the awful fact of our guilt, and before the question of desert 
or conscience in our moral nature, an assurance of the preserva- 
tion of all the materials of judgment. We find an assurance of 
the perfect representation of all our character and doings. We 
find a machinery provided, so to speak, which will bring into view, 
and into renewed experience, all the developments of our being, 
on which it is requisite that judgment be passed, and sentence or 
verdict awarded. We find the fearful and wonderful development 
of memory, by which the next most perfect consciousness and pos- 
session of our being, after that of present existence, is that of our 
past existence; which itself may be, the whole of it, an eternal 
now, and eternal present consciousness and possession, by the 
working of this power. Next after what is, is that which has 
been ; and from that which has been and is, comes that which is 
tobe. The foundation of the nature of our future existence is 
the preservation of our past; and the preservation of the past is a 
demonstration, not of the Divine omniscience only, but of our own 
intellectual constitution. The two demonstrations from the Di- 
vine omniscience and the human memory, are both referred to in 
that wonderful passage in the wonderful book of Ecclesiastes, to 
which we have already alluded as a system of Natural Theology ; 
“That which hath been is now; and that which is to be hath 
already been ; and God requireth that which is past.” 

There are five great realities that constitute the body of our 
practical theology, known partly from experience, and partly from 
God :—Remembrance, Remorse, Repentance, Redemption, Retri- 
bution. Three of these belong to our Natural Theology, are 
either developed or clearly demonstrated there, namely, remem- 
brance, remorse, retribution. But the other two belong to Re- 
vealed Theology, namely, repentance and redemption. Consider- 
ed under another classification of deep interest, remembrance and 
remorse are of man ; retribution is a demand of man from God, 
and a work both of God and man ; repentance is a demand of God 
from man, and a work of God in man ; but repEmpTrIon is the work 
a of God, the infinite benevolence of God, the infinite glory of 





Now to trace the passage of these from one to the other; re- 
membrance leads inevitably to remorse, and remorse to retribu- 
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tion. But the passage from remorse to retribution, which is the legiti- 
mate chain and passage in Natural Theology, from the first step to 
the last, may be intercepted by Revealed Theology, by the interposi- 
tion of repentance, leading to and resting in redemption, this side 
of retribution. Itmay be; but that passage, though made possible, 
and offered and urged, by God’s mercy in the gospel of his Son, is 
not inevitable. There is no natural nor inevitable connection be- 
tween remorse and repentance. Remembrance leads unfailingly to 
remorse, but remorse does not lead unfailingly to repentance, but, 
for the most part, passing over both repentance and redemption, 
disbelieving, or neglecting and rejecting both, plunges, as in the 
case of Judas, into the depths of eternal retribution. And there is 
nothing behind retribution. Retribution is the last thing. Every 
other thing stands between it and the soul, to keep the soul away 
from it. God has put everything before it, every development, 
every experience, every eflort of mercy, every instruction and ad- 
monition of nature and of revelation, the interposition of promise, 
of threatening, of expostulation, of law, of grace, of providence, of 
truth, of discipline, of partial suffering, all things possible in the 
constitution and course of nature, God has put before retribution, 
and in the way of it. The thunderings and lightenings of Sinai, 
the warning judgments of God’s wrath, before the perfect execu- 
tion of it, the pestilence going before him, and burning coals at his 
feet, the nations driven asunder, the everiasting mountains scat- 
tered, the deep uttering his voice, the deluge and the earthquake, 
the fiery brimstone-light of burning cities, all these things are in- 
tervened of God in the way of retribution to keep men from ad- 
vancing into it. But above all, the cross uplifted between hea- 
ven and earth, the God Incarnate stretched upon it, the sublime 
a and amazements of God manifest in the flesh, the scheme 
of salvation, and the agencies of the universe engaged in_ it, all 
stand before the last dread reality of retribution ; so that the soul 
has to storm its way, as it were, through the successive barriers of 
the delay of God’s justice, the trial of God’s goodness, and the 
work of redemption itself, before it arrives at this last thing. 

But retribution is the last thing. Arrived at that, there is noth- 
ing else to experience. Thesoul has gone, as it were, to the bot- 
tom of eternity, and will find no further element or mode of exist- 
ence. There is no return. The only way intoredemption is from 
this side, through repentance ; but from retribution to redemption 
there is no way back. There is a way from repentance to redemp- 
tion, and redemption was appointed both to make repentance pos- 
sible and available, and to render possible an avoidance of retribu- 
tion. If there could have been redemption by retribution, no other 
redemption than retribution would have been needed. Redemption 
was not instituted to make retribution available, but to avoid ret- 
ribution, because retribution is that ultimate state, from which there 
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is no return. It is precisely because of this last ingredient in ret- 
ribution, because of its ultimateness and eternal dreadfulness, that 
the occasion becomes worthy of the interposition of such an in- 
finite scheme of grace as that of redemption, by which, through 
repentance, that eternal reality of retribution may be avoided. The 
eternity and unchangeableness of retribution justify the sacrifice 
even of the Son of God upon the cross, to render possible the sal- 
vation of those who will repent. 

In this view, and it is the only possible view in this direction, 
retribution is the foundation of redemption; that is, it is the ne- 
cessity and certainty of retribution, which have made redemption 
necessary and fit. God so loved the world as to give his only Son, 
that whosoever would believe in him might not perish. Here the 
thing represented as the cause of redemption, the object of it, is, 
that men might not perish. That is, they would inevitably perish 
witheut redemption, or in other words would go on to meet the 
retribution of eternity, from which eternal retribution it is the 
object of redemption to save them. 

The first great development in our intellectual nature, looking 
towards the judgment, is Remembrance. The first great develop- 
ment in our gui/ty nature, is that of Conscience. But we should 
have known nothing about what we call conscience, had it not 
been for sin. It is a remarkable testimony of the state of human 
nature, that the very term conscience is indissolubly associated 
with, and almost springs out of, the idea of sin. The mere con- 
sciousness of innocence could never have made any approximation 
to our idea of conscience. The consciousness of sin constitutes 
the power of conscience, and we find thus developed a faculty in 
our nature, which by itself alone works out a kind of retribution, 
even now. But this is by no means regarded as the retribution, 
which the consciousness of sin compels us to expect. Conscience 
is the Judge, not the Avenger ; it is the declaration of desert, and 
the promise of retribution, but not the accomplishment. Con- 
science is not the Executor of God’s law, but the accuser of the 
soul for having violated it Conscience is the Attorney General, 
the officer who draws up and brings against the soul the indictment 
of its guilt. Then there must be the trial, then the execution of 
the sentence. The consideration of the sentence will come up 
under the article of retribution ; and meanwhile, in our enquiries 
as to the power of retribution with which the operations of con- 
science are by themselves invested, it is always to be borne in 
mind, that we are not supposing conscience itself to be the last 
retribution, however great and important may be the part which 
we may find conscience playing in that retribution. But the more 
distinct consideration of the nature and power of conscience must 
come in under the article of Remorse. 

We have now, therefore, to consider that part of the constitu- 
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tion of the human /mind, through which conscience itself works, 
and on which the reality of the judgment would seem to depend ; 
that part of our constitution which renders certain the supply and 
presentation of materials for conscience and the judgment to act 
upon. That part is the Memory. Conscience acts by remem- 
brance, and without it would be divested of all her retrospective 
power. By remembrance conscience becomes at every step the 
consciousness of past sin, or the past consciousness of sin, renew- 
ed in present consciousness. By remembrance the consciousness 
of sin is rendered eternal. Without remembrance there could be 
no consciousness of sin, except at the instant fleeting interval of 
time, in which sin is actually in commission. The moment the 
sin is past, there would cease, without remembrance, to be any con- 
sciousness of it. Reflection upon it would be impossible, and 
therefore the sight and sense of its sinfulness would be impossible. 
For it is only on reflection that the sinner ever sees and feels 
truly his guilt. The excitement of sinful motive, and the strength 
and passion of design, intent upon accomplishing an object, very 
much prevent the sense of sin during its commission, so that it is 
only after the commission that conscience begins her active pow- 
er. There was a warning power beforehand, but the retributive 
power not till afterwards. 

What, then, is the power of the Memory ? How does it work? 
By what circumstances is it affected ? hat reason have we to 
suppose that it is eternal? All these become questions of a deep 
and solemn interest, when we put them looking at our destiny in 
the eternal world. Our memory might almost be described as the 
power of Omniscience, and Omnipresence at every part of the cir- 
cle of being, in which we have had existence ; so rapid is its op- 
eration, so minute its action. It is that faculty or operation of the 
mind, by which we recall our past experience ; that mysterious 
power, by which we may live over again our past life, and do live 
it over again, in all its vividness. It is that faculty by which we 
recollect ; but what is it to recollect? Separate the word into its 
elements. He-collect, to collect again what has been scattered, to 
gather together what has been dispersed. The mind does this, as 
a master among its treasures; the mind collects again under its 
own survey, into its own present experience, the materials and 
steps of its past experience, its past knowledge, no matter how 
widely they have been strown abroad. 

It is that faculty or power, by which we retrace our past life, go 
over it again, not merely retouch it, as a painter might retrace an 
old faded painting, but re-track it, renew it, reviving its past reali- 
ties and impressions, and travel again among them. It is that fac- 
ulty by which we remember. But what is it to re-member? It 
is to unite, in their true relation and place, the misplaced or forgot- 
ten facts and experiences of past existence, not merely to recollect 
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them, but to member them together in their ‘true relative arrange- 
ment, to re-member them. It is not merely to remind ourselves 
of them, to reinstate them in the mind, but to re-mind them, to re- 
new them as “age of the mind’s present consciousness, and as it 
were, throw the mind into them. In this sense, remembrance may 
denote a higher exercise of the memory than mere recoliection, 
which may be a re-gathering without a re-placing. 

The Memory is a powerful and capacious faculty. Even in 
this world, with so many hindrances, in an imperfect development, 
its manifestation of tenacity and vastness is sometimes prodigious. 
There have been men, who have seemed ‘to remember everything, 
and it is in the highest degree probable that the memory can and 
does retain all past experience. And by this we mean not merely 
experience of men and things in personal life, with which we be- 
come acquainted, but all things that have ever passed through the 
mind, ever occupied a place in the consciousness. All books, all 
knowledges gained in any way, all words and movements of the 
soul, either in receiving or transmitting impressions, all conversa- 
tions, and all trains of feeling and reflection, and all thoughts trans- 
mitted, may be retained in the mind, so retained at least, and link- 
ed with its being, as to be under complete command of the mem- 
ory, capable of being brought up again into notice and existence 
of the mind, and liable at any time to be reproduced, and not only 
so, but in such a way as to set the mind back, as it were, living its 
past life over again. This power may transport the whole being 
into a past period of existence, with all the associated events and 
characters darting their influences again upon the soul, and all the 
associated thoughts and feelings clustering again around it, in all 
their original freshness and vividness. We see and know this to 
be done sometimes in this world. The way in whichit is accom- 
plished may seem under no law, a matter almost of mere chance, 
the steps are so hidden and unobserved. The secret links that 
bind thoughts and things together being unnoticed, the starting of 
such invisible scenery into existence seems something of a super- 
natural character, not to be accounted for. 
» A man shall be walking alone, beneath the stars, by the sea-side, 
among the trees, on a lonely mountain, anywhere indeed, and ever 
so far removed from his customary associations ; when, from some 
slight secret connection of thought and feeling, some mysterious in- 
visible suggestion by a circumstance not possible to be traced, 
there shall suddenly gather around his mind a past world of expe- 
rience and associations. It shall come upon him so powerfuly 
and so suddenly, that it shall be as if a circle of forms and intelli- 
eo acting and conversing, had suddenly, at the bidding of 

mnipotence, filled the air around him. And yet he cannot trace 
the incomprehensible power of identity and relation in past and 
present existence, that brought all this so suddenly into being. But 
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it reveals to him a power of his nature, a capacity and activity of 
memory, a law of intelligent existence, which may well lead him 
to exclaim, J am fearfully and wonderfully made. Sometimes the 
mind of a sinful man is hurried by this law, which acts with a cer- 
tainty and power as fixed asthe laws that whirl on the swift spheres 
of God’s universe, back into a far distant period of life, into the 
presence of some distinct but long forgotten act of sin; it may be 
a word, a fraud, a theft, an injustice, a cruelty, a sin against God or 
man ; and he is made to confront it, and stands, as it were, alone in 
the universe, with nothing but his sin and himself in company, and 
gazes at it as if insensible to all things else, and sees it not only 
as he then saw it, when first he gave it being, but in new lights, 
in relations before unnoticed, unimagined. Now let the Deity but 
commission this power to take the sinner thus in the eternal 
world over the circle of his past sinful experience, and at every 
step let merely the judgment of the man against himself be record- 
ed, and then let the law and the condemnation be announced to 
the universe, and assuredly there would be need of no other expo. 
sition to justify the processes of Divine retribution. 

Looking at this matter with reference to the eternal world, it is 
necessary to bear-in mind that in this world remembrance is in 
fact the great spontaneous occupation and operation of our intel- 
lect. Our processes of induction and of reasoning are carried on 
from what we remember; from materials, which memory fur- 
nishes, all the fabrics of our busy powers are woven. Remem- 
brance constitutes almost the whole body of our literature ; the 
world of thought and feeling, of imagination and of genius, grow 
out of it. We are ever living in remembrance. The whole 
history of our race isremembrance. The past is all remembrance. 
Our projections of ourselves into the future, and our compulsions 
of the future into the sphere of the present, are all based upon 
conclusions drawn from the materials, of remembrance. Man 
may be defined as a remembering being, and a reasoning being 
only through remembrance. very addition to the stores of 
memory constitutes, according to the moral character of the 
remembering agent, an additional source of future happiness or 
misery, an extension of the circle of experience and of voluntary 
being, which the soul is still to be occupied in reflecting upon, 
retracing, and out of it still forecasting and demonstrating the 
future. Just so must it be in the eternal world. Every added 
interval of existence then, every age and every cycle of ages will 
form, according to the character of the soul, as holy in God’s 
image, or sinful,in its unregenerate own, additional material of 
memory, additional provinces of past existence approximating for- 
ever to the reality of a past eternity, over which the mind will be 
ceaselessly winging its solemn retrospective flight, and from 
which it will be forecasting, from broader, vaster, mightier con- 
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clusions of the past, still vaster, more interminable, more demon- 
strable incursions of expectation into the future. So, from the 
weight of the experience of thousand, thousand ages past, the holy 
soul will be able to demonstrate, and will be ever forecasting, the 
blissful experience, and the sinful soul the gloomy and terrible ex- 
perience of thousand ages to come. he present thus ties 
together both the past and the future in our existence, and makes 
it in some respects an eternal Now. 

As to the vividness and minuteness with which men’s past 
lives thus come back to them in this world, much depends upon 
the weakness or power of the law of association in individual 
minds ; for it is upon the law of association mainly that the phe- 
nomena of memory depend; a law which we shall have occasion 
to trace with reference to the security by which God has pro- 
vided in ourselves for the appearance of all things at the judg- 
ment, in proper order and fulness and unity. What we see and 
experience in this world shows us with what amazing power and 
comprehensive extent this law may act in the eternal world, 
where every hindrance is removed, and the mind shall be at 
leisure, under guidance of this law, to travel broodingly over its 
whole past existence. And just so the prodigious capacity of 
some men’s voluntary memory, in this world, when they set 
themselves to the exercise and improvement of this faculty, 
shows what may be done with it in the eternal world. It can re- 
tain, we have reason to believe, all past experience. This con- 
clusion is almost demonstrable from the various and interesting 
phenomena of involuntary memory As persons in a momentary 
swoon or trance have sometimes lived what has seemed a life- 
time in a moment, so persons in a state of drowning have had 
the scenes of their whole life developed to their consciences (a 
phenomenon well known, and quite familiar, though sometimes 
most extraordinary,) as if the whole transactions of the judgment 
were passing in an incredibly swift interval. Persons drawing 
near to death not unfrequently remember the minutest incidents 
of childhood, or things of later life long utterly forgotten. And 
solemn and awful it is to see with what tenacity and power the 
minute recollections of guilt cling to the soul. 

I knew a rich old man dying, who suddenly sent to a poor 
widow the price of an iron crow-bar, of which he had defrauded 
her many years before. A mountain of iron lays not so heavy on 
the earth, as the remembrance of one sin on a guilty man’s con- 
science, when nearing the passage into the eternal world. No 
human being beheld the circumstance of the transfer of that iron- 
bar from the possession of that poor widow into the possession of 
that rich man. It might have been at first a simple act of bor- 
rowing, with the intention to return still deferred, till the iron-bar 
became inventoried, as it were, as a fixture of the rich man’s 
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own. But conscience and the memory glide not over life so su- 
perficially, as men might wish, in their selfish, careless disregard 
of what belongs to others. Conscience and the memory came to the 
dying man’s bedside, and asked him what he would now do with 
the poor widow’s iron-bar, and the soul was compelled to its de- 
cision. But if there be such minuteness of recollection, and such 
power of conscience in little things, how much more in greater 
things, in all schemes of fraud and injustice, planned and execut- 
ed in whatever apparent security. urity? There is an om- 
nipresent Conscience, and an all-recording Memory, that con- 
stitutes not only a security, but a certainty, of retribution for your 
guilt, an assurance infallible for its knowledge and discovery ; but 
there can be no possibity of security against it ; there is an assu- 
rance infallible for its knowledge and discovery, in your own be- 
ing; but there is no possibility of concealment, there is no such 
thing as success in guilt, or an escape from its consequences. 
Even if you could keep it from the knowledge of others, you do 
not keep the key of your own memory; you are not the master 
of its possessions, to confine them or bid them forth at your will. 
You may shut the chest, in which you think to keep buried in the 
caves of memory your secret sins; you may lock it, and throw 
away the key; but Conscience will wrench it open, and scatter 
its letters of shame to the eye of the universe. It may be a Safe 

ainst all ordinary fires of human investigation, and even provi- 
dential discovery ; but put it into the fires of conscience, and it 
shrivelsjlike a scroll. Or if it were even possible that the fires of 
conscience could not touch it, then there are the fires of the Last 


Day. 

Our subject now becomes intensely interesting and solemn, in 
the light of the law of association, and we are not willing to dis- 
miss it with a merely general or superficial survey. It is a sub- 
ject full of points, from which the fires of God’s expostulations 

inst sin, shoot off in every direction ; lines of warning, in Mr. 
Fates striking language, infinitely more formidable than material 
fire. For, what one portion of his past existence is then, from which 
the tyrant conscience of the sinner, by her agent, memory, will 
not evoke the buried forms of guilt, and the materials of condem- 
nation? What one portion is there, from which conscience does 
not predict, and demonstrate as inevitable, a future complete 
Retribution? Therefore, the voice from the whole past deep of a 
man’s existence is a;perpetual warning to flee from the wrath to 
come. Sometimes there are great reefs of guilt, where the surges 
break and roar with incessant thunder ; and even if the reefs of 
a man’s sins be so deep buried in the waste of waters, that no 
human eye ever sees their rugged prominences, still there is a 
roar of the sea above them. In moments of silence or of unex- 
pected thoughtfulness, a man hears it, and knows its prediction, 
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its warning, even though, amidst the whirl of business, of care, of 
gain, of revelry, of pleasure, ordinarily and profoundly insensi- 
ble. If he would stand still amidst the roar of life, and listen to 
the voice of conscience and of God, stand still and hear what God 
says to him, what his own being says to him, he would oftener 
turn at that voice, and flee where Christ beckons him. 


ARTICLE YI. 


PAUL BEFORE THE AREOPAGUS 


By Asanex Assot, New York. 


™ Among all the reasons that have been alleged to favor the study of 
the old heathen authors, the strongest and best is that which the 
great lights of the church have ever held as a sufficient justifica- 
tion for their practice in the diligent comparison of sacred and pro- 
fane authors. It is this. Jn those authors alone we are able to 
learn most fully what man will do when left free from the restraints 
of the Divine Word and its ministry. In the gospel we have God 
humanized; while in heathenism we have man deified. Of this 
point, no man seems ever to have been more fully aware than the 
great apostle to the Gentiles ; and if we are wise we shall imitate his 
example, and make ourselves masters of heathen learning ; that we 
too may know what man is when left without a special revelation, 
and what has been the influence of Heathenism upon Christianity 
itself, from the days of the apostles to the present time. 

Natural Theology has been substantially the same in all nations 
and through every age. Proclus, in commenting upon the Ti- 
meus, tells us that there has been ever less doubt and controversy 
concerning the one God than concerning the many gods; and 
Maximus a rius, in oft-quoted words, affirms the sense of the whole 
pagan oul to be, that there is one God, the King and Father of 
all, and many gods, the sons of God, reigning together with God. 

But when we come to what Varro and Scevola name Political 
and Mythical Theology, the confusion is endless and without rem- 
edy; and all the teachings of their natural theology prove but 
words without life, through the want of that requisite discipline the 
church alone can furnish, and that influence of his Spirit that God 
has never vouchsafed to such as, in any age and for any cause, 
prs from his word and ordinances to the inventions or perversions 
of men. 

Thus heathenism in its politics, mythology, and philosophy, af- 
fords a foil to Christianity. Without it we should never have 
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known out of what depths of darkness and moral debasement 
the Cross has delivered us; and with it we shall be saved from 
“ wandering after” that most terrible and apostate Power thathasclad 
himself in the “ armor of light,” only the more to contend against 
God, and “wear out the saints of the Most High,” till the Son shall 
consume him and his allies “ with the brightness of his coming.” 

It is worthy of notice, that while plain and unlearned men were 
chosen as apostles to the more remote and rude nations, as well as 
to the body of the Hebrews in their dispersion, yet for the more 

lished nations about the Levant one was preferred who knew 

eathenism, not only as Jews knew it, but as the heathens them- 
selves knew it; thus not only commending to them, on their own 
principles the gospel of Christ, and clearing it from their objec- 
tions by means of their own dialectics, while he reproved them for 
the practice of vices that they knew to be damnable; but leaving 
us also an example by which we may be taught that we should 
never despise any proper means of enlightening our fellow-men, and 
above all that we should not neglect the study of that heathenism 
which in his time afforded the apostles of our faith no insignificant 
share of help and hindrance in their work. Paul, by knowing 
heathenism, through we know not how muchstudy, and the passing of 
a large part of his life in the heathen city of Tarsus, knew how to 
approach the mind of the heathen as if he were one of themselves, 
at the same time he could justify to himself a proper contempt for 
their metaphysical subtleties as tending to no end but to “darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” 

Thus at the opening of his wonderful argument concerning jus- 
tification by faith, in his Epistle to the Romans, he brings to the 
minds of all well-read men all that Homer and the Greeks, and, 
after them, the Romans, with the priests of Babylon, Tyre, and 
Egypt, have ever written, when they declare God to be known by 
means of his works and providence, and the violators of his laws 
to be justly deserving of eternal death ; while he exposes their vices 
in all their original horror, and accuses them of raising to the dig- 
nity of gods such as exceeded other men in the practice of them ; 
by which they deified vice itself. So in his defence against the 
false reasoners that troubled the church in Corinth with subtle and 
vain questions, while they ridiculed the plainness and directness of 
his teaching, as wanting in the art and elegance of the highest 
rhetoric, he blows upon the whole world of their philosophers, as 
men of words and nothing more, from which reproach he will ex- 
cept none, not even Socrates and Plato ; since even their superior 
knowledge in divine things never emancipated them from the thrall 
of error, nor was accompanied with the virtue to put in practice 
what they knew; after which he affirms that his teaching was ac- 
cording to God’s Spirit, and accompanied by a power and influence 
that helped and enabled the weakest under Christian discipline to 
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outdo in fact what the highest efforts of Grecian genius had never 
presented as possible to a human being. 

But perhaps nowhere has even Paul shewn himself so great, as 
when before the court of Areopagus he declares, to that grave and 
venerable assembly, the supremacy of God to the displacement of 
all their gods and heroes for the mediatorial rule of one who should 
raise the dead and judge the world in his own right, as the Son of 
God, declared with power by His own resurrection from the grave. 
In this we scarce know which most to admire, the boldness or the 
address of our apostle. 

It was by this same dreadful assemblage, and under the same 
laws, that Socrates had been doomed to death, on the ground that 
he had taught the worship of strange gods ; when he had given to 
the gods of his city only strange names, borrowed from the rituals 
of Egypt and the East. For what the Greeks held to signify by a 
perversion of his words a dog and a goose (ua tdv xvre xal thy yaa) 
we are told by Porphyry in his book De Abstinentia, and Plato in 
his Gorgias, to have been an Egyptian god; that Plutarch in Isis 
and Osiris affirms to be the same with the Grecian Hermes; 
doubtless the same as the Chinn or Remphan of the Scriptures, who, 
like the other gods of heathenism, was sometimes male and some- 
times female ; whence Socrates gave the name in both forms. 

But when Paul, after being for some time the butt of ridicule for 
all the wits of Athens, at length began to attract the notice of the 
authorities, and the officers of the laws haled him away to that ter- 
rible Judgment-seat, where, in the darkness of night, either alone 
by himself, or by the aid of an advocate not to be procured without 
a cost beyond the means of an apostle to meet, he must plead for 
his life; and in so dving avoid all appeal to the passions of his 
judges, and confine himself solely to the facts of the law,—then was 
the hour for the greatest reasoner in the world to show himself 
capable of filling the most trying position possible, and not only, by 
one of the most ingenious arguments ever constructed, prove his 
teaching to be in strict conformity with the Athenian laws, but to 
shew himself superior to the gravest and most learned of their philo- 
sophers, in discoursing of the nature and worship ofGod. His suc- 
cess provedcomplete. Not only was he himself cleared of all blame 
by the decision of the court, but, as beseems the favorite apostle of 

im who “led captivity captive,” he bore away with him one even 
from among his judges, and the name of “ Dionysius the Areopa- 

ite,” has become as inseparable from that of Paul, as Damon from 
ythias, or Jonathan from David. 

It is not our purpose to show that in Paul’s defence before his 
judges there are to be found all the parts of a regular discourse ; 
though there is nothing more perfect as a model of forensic elo- 
quence than the speeches of Paul always are ; but to develop the 
leading characteristics of his plea and argument, as it must have 
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affected his hearers; in order that we may be able with more cer- 
tainty to perceive whai helps and what hindrances the gospel met 
in the heathenism of the apostolic age. 

It is saying little, when we affirm that there is nothing extant in 
the oratory of the Gentile world, that shows such an opening toa 
discourse as in this of Paul. When Tertullus appeared before 
Felix as Paul’s accuser, it was with consummate art, but with a 
strain of adulation offensive to a man of just feeling. When Cicero 
would impeach Verres, he begins by assuring the judges they have 
now an opportunity of proving how false or how true is the com- 
mon impression that they were not inaccessible to corruption—a 
compliment savoring rather of insult than of flattery. But when 
Paul seeks to propitiate the good-will of his judges, he remembers 
his own dignity as an apostle, and the gravity of his judges, and 
says nothing that can, by the most distant implication, be taken to 
justify the will-worship of the heathen, nor anything to afford the 
most fastidious a ground of offence. Hence he chooses a form of 
words that may import a compliment of the highest order, while it 
may ‘also be understood to convey a delicate reproof of excessive 
veneration for many gods; but of this no idea can be formed 
from a translation. 

For it is well known that de:oWaiwwria may be taken no less for 
the unworthy fear men are prone to entertain of created spirits and 
the mere phantasms of a disordered imagination, such as is usually 
understood by superstition, than for that veneration for the su- 
preme Deity, which is becoming in creatures, and is commonly 
named religion. For though Geol xa! daivoves gods and demons, 
are often taken together to signify the greater and lesser hero and 
angel-gods of Paganism, yet often has daiuwr the sense of Oeo¢ or 
God; as in the fragments of Callimachus, “If thou knowest God, 
this also thou knowest that the divinity (Jeruor) is almighty.” 
Vide in Homer Il. 1.98. In like manner 10 daimudroy is used for 
the supreme God. Thus it is said in Aristotle, “God ( 1d darud- 

mo) is envious,” i. e. allows no man to be prosperous without 
mixing ills with his condition. And in Epictetus; “Commit all to 
God (1 daiuorig) and his providence.” Also in Isocrates—* Wor- 
ship God (70 da:usvor) at all times, but especially with the city in 
her public sacrifices..” And in Demosthenes—* The Gods (0! Geo!) 
and the Deity (10 daiuéror) will note him that gives not a just 
sentence.” Orat. 729i xagungeofelas p. 266, Basil 1532 fol. So as 
to Socrates in Plato, we find him arguing with Melitus that he 
was no atheist, though his enemies so held him ; and he says that he 
has been acknowledged to assert the existence of something divine 
AS whence he must also have taught the being of gods 

dajuovas.) 

According to this view then, we shall make Paul say, “O men 


of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are exceedingly devout ” 
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He then gives a reason for his opinion in these words, “ For as I 
was passing and beheld your devotions, | saw an altar with this 
inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.” It is asserted that 
there were many such altars consecrated to unknown deities in 
and around Athens. For when any public calamity was not re- 
moved by the invocation of gods known by name to the laws, it 
was customary to let go the victims into the fields, or along the 
public ways, and wherever they stopped there to sacrifice them 
“to the propitious unknown God.” And this, though it might in 
many cases be only one of the ordinary gods, yet we are too well 
assured to doubt that it was often no other than the true God. 
Indeed, had it been aught else than the Supreme Deity to whom 
the Athenian altar Paul found was erected, he would have met 
with only contempt for making mention of it; since he directly 
asserts it and bases upon it his plea of not guilty in the matter of 
declaring a God and a worship unrecognized by the laws of their 
city. Forit immediately follows, “ Whom ye worship as unknown, 
him I declare unte you.” = 

It is not possible to exceed the heathen writers in the variety 
and appositeness of names they attribute to God; with whom he 
is the Maker, the Prince and chief Ruler of the world, the first God, 
the great God, the greatest God, the Most High, the supreme of 
gods, the highest God, the chief God, the God of gods, the Princi- 
ple of Principles, the First Cause, he that generated the whole 
world, he that rules the universe, the Supreme Governor and Lord 
of all, the God over all, the ingenerate, self-originated, and selt-ex- 
istent Deity, unity and goodness itself, that which is above essence, 
or superessential, that which is above mind or understanding, the 
supreme and eternal, immutable and imperishable, the beginning, 
and middle and end ofall things, and infinite more of the same kind. 
But one of the famous modes of representing God, is that mention- 
ed by Paul himself, when he describes him as named The Unknown. 
This we find also among our sacred writers, see Prov. 30: 4; Job 
11:7. Among the Egyptians Isis was never unveiled; and the 
sacred Trinity Damascius affirms (according to Eudemus and 
Eryubinus) to have been honored among them as a darkness 
above all knowledge and understanding, or an unknown darkness 
to be thrice repeated. It is unnecessary here to cite Lactantius, 
Aulus Gellius, Tertullianus and others, to show that the heathen 
universally in the deeper emotions of their souls, or in times of 
great danger, as an earthquake, were used to invoke not the gods, 
but the Unknown or Invisible God: though after the danger was 
past they would flock to the temples of their inferior gods and pour 
out to them their libations. 

Thus Paul, by one great master-stroke, showed himself clear of 
declaring a God not acknowledged by the laws of Athens, or the 
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empire. “Him that ye worship as the Unknown God declare I 
unto you.” 

But his defence is not yet complete. He stands accused of set- 
ting up as new gods, Jesus and Anastasis, or the Resurrection ; 
that they deem certain deities of oriental mysticism; and of this 
he is now called to speak. How shall he dispose of such a charge ? 
He worships Christ as God-man ; how shall he escape with his 
life if he acknowledge this? Surely there is no Athenian or Ro- 
man law that decrees worship to Christ. Here then is adilemma; 
which horn shall he choose ? 

He has operted his cause wisely by making the God he declares 
to be the same with the Athenian’s “ Unknown God ;” and he is 
thus prepared to vindicate himself, should there be occasion, for 
honoring Christ as God ; because as God he is recognized by the 
laws of Athens. He is the “Unknown Ged” now manifested and 
shining forth to all creaturesin a humanform. We shall perceive 
in the sequel that he does not actually do this. It was sufficient 
for his purpose to speak of Christ as merely a man raised from the 
dead and appointed to act as judge of the world ; though in doing 
this he comes so near to disclosing the Divinity of Christ that we 
are astonished to find no suspicion expressed ; but some at once 
begin to rail on the doctrine of a resurrection ; while others desire 
to hear more of the matter at another time. He cannot be cen- 
sured for preaching Jesus as raised up instead of AZacus, Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, or Cato to be the divine medium of judgment to 
the whole world; and his Anastasis proves no goddess, but a 
change of human bodies from death to life. 

It is an important law of rhetoric, that in a discourse nothing is 
to be introduced which is not necessary to the case in hand. No 
advocate should raise a point of law, or use a fact, not called for 
in making out a just cause. So no minister of the gospel should 
indulge in a loose and rambling style of argument; it Jays him 
Open to criticism, and tends to destroy the force of his discourse. 

e know of no more perfect examples of strict adherence to this 
rule than are to be found in the New Testament. Christ, for ex- 
ample, when called upon to defend the doctrine of a resurrection 
to human bodies before the multitude, attempted not to show that 
all shall rise from the dead ; but instead he used merely the lan- 
guage that was then current among the religious teachers of the 
nation, many of whom affirmed the resurrection of the body (as 
Josephus informs us) to be the privilege of none but good men ; 
whence he says, “ They that are accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection of the dead are like the angels.” So 
Paul before the Areopagus, had no occasion to declare the supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, except by assigning him the work of 
judging the world, not by lot, as the heathen judges are held to 

ave done, though divinely directed, but by divine wisdom ; as 
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his judgment is to be “in righteousness,” and not according to any 
mere arbitrary laws or conventional customs, the only measures 
usual in the judgments of men, or, so far as we can learn, assigned 
to the heathen judges of departed souls. 

And yet, had there been occasion to speak explicitly upon this 
head (and we probably have only the substance of his defence) 
there was no ground for cavil inthe heathen mind. All their gods, 
and all the things of nature, were mere incarnations and embodi- 
ments of the supreme Deity ; and that some man was expected 
about this time to be, in a higher sense than any before him, a 
visible incarnation of the Godhead there is no occasion to prove. 
So that in all probability the Athenians understood Paul to assert 
that incarnation as fulfilled in Jesus ; though they mostly regarded 
it as a pretence based upon grounds too little known or too slight 
to deserve their notice. 

But we may notice here that in all the choicest oratory of the 
heathen world there is nothing to compare with the splendor, the 
majesty, the dignity, with which that wonderful man entered upon 
his explanation of Christ and the Resurrection. “God that mad 
the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not confined in temples made with hands ; nei- 
ther is worshipped with the hands of men as though he were in 
need of anything, since he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things ; and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
oni all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him 
though he be not far from every one of us; for in him we live 
and move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspring.” 

With what emotions of admiration and astonishment must that 
learned and grave auditory have listened to this discourse from 
one whom they deemed a barbarian and a fanatic! With what 
delicacy does he reprove their idolisms, their splendid temple ser- 
vice, and all those things of a religious kind of which they were 
vain! Those everlasting edifices, dedicated to a hundred gods, 
with their wonderful statuary—the master works of Phidias, or 
Praxiteles, and that even in their ruin challenge the admiration of 
the world—all surround him with their splendor, and the conclave 
of superior deities look blank upon him from the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, lest from his fluent lips leap forth some word that should 
change them to dust, and disgrace the deities of Olympus by send- 
ing them down together to groan upon burning rocks where the 
fugitive demons of Empedocles lie chained in eternal torments. 

‘et was there not found a single listener who could note a fault 
in our apostle’s doctrine. The Epicurean could not deny God 
to be “a living one, that hath all happiness with incorruptibility,” 
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though he"might make him material and not a spirit, and hold fast 
to the dreams of Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, that ex- 
cludedga God, and substituted mere Chance in the formation of the 
world ; or to that of Strato of Lampsacus who would have the 
world formed by a living and active but senseless nature, produc- 
ing all forms and bodies according to some natural necessary order 
or law. The Stoic, after Heraclitus, would derive all things 
from God as a spiritual fire, while the admirers of Anaximenes 
would have God create all things from air; and the disciples of 
Thales made water, or watery slime, the matter of which all 
things were formed by that Deity, whom he named the eldest of 
beings and eternal. The Peripatetic would, indeed, have the 
world eternal, yet an eternal work of God, whom he made the 
most self-suffciznt and self-happy of beings; while the whole 
universe, and all the higher gods, were but perpetual and eternal 
“productions or eradiations from God.” The followers of Plato 
could find nothing to censure in the doctrine of a God infinitely 
transcendent and removed from created things, since their master 
would have$it so, and made the world to be enlivened and ordered 
by a holy aud spiritual nature. 

The delicate irony of Socrates would still remain fresh in the 
minds of all, wherein he ridicules the popular notions concerning 
the worship of God, as if he needed aught from men. Nor were 
they ignorant of that remarkable expression in the author of the 
book De Coelo, commonly imputed to Aristotle, wherein the su- 

reme God, and his most exalted ministers, are described as resid- 
ing in a calm and mild region beyond all vacuum and time, inac- 
cessible to change, or death, or any other accident of this perish- 
able life, not confined to place, or modified by motion, but strong, 
calm, and passionless, and endued with the highest and most self- 
sufficient life, to last through all eternity. 

For although they erected statues and sacrificed on altars to 
the supreme Deity from remote ages, yet was it universally under- 
stood that He was not like anything corporeal, and that he needed 
not any of such things as were offered in sacrifice. For heathen- 
ism consisted in the commixture of creature worship with the 
worship of God ; or else in the deification of nature in its parts as 
manifestations of God in his works, and so parts of Him. For 
the former view we have the current of heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian writers ; as when we hear Maximus Tyrius, and Plato 
speak of the gods as co-reigners with God; or as Seneca in Lac- 
tantius affirms, that God generated the gods to be ministers of His 
kingdom, while He himself intended through the whole. 
Maimonides (in More Nevochim 1: 36,) affirms that statues and 
images were designed to represent creatures who were mediators 
between men and God. Lactantius urges upon Hierocles the 
absurdity of assailing Christians for the worship of one God, that 
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he and all others among the heathen professed to hold as infinitely 
above all the inferior gods, saying, “ You affirm that there be gods, 
and yet you subject and enslave them to that God whose religion 
you assay to destroy. 

The latter view, that make the parts of the world to be honored 
as if they were parts of God and manifestations of Him, is con- 
tained in an epistle of Maximus Madamensis to St. Austin, wherein 
he says of God—* His virtues diffused through the whole world 
(since we know not his proper name) we invoke by many names ; 
whence it comes to pass that while we prosecute as it were with 
various supplications his divided members, severally, we are seen 
to worship the whole Deity. The Orphic verses teach the same ; 
as when itis said Jove is the profundity of the earth and the starry 
heavens, the breath of all things, the force of unquenchable fire, the 
bottom of the sea, the sun, moon, and stars,” &c. Timotheus the 
chronographer in Cedrenus makes the Orphic theology to teach 
that by the divinity were all things made, and he is all things. 
And Plutarch, in his Defect of Oracles, blames the fanaticism of 
the Orphie school for this making all things out of God, according 
to the well known verse, “Jove is the beginning and middle, and 
all things grow from God;” at the same time that he re- 
proaches the Naturalists, such as Anaximander and the other 
Italics between Thales and Anaxagoras. with laying aside the di- 
vine agency in their theories of the world ; though it is possible he 
goes too far in relation to the Orphic cosmogony ; since in anoth- 
er verse it is said “ How can all things be one, and each distinct 
with a life of its own?” For the Oriental Pantheism that makes 
the world a body to God, and himself the soul of the world, is of 
early date and universally received among the most ancient na- 
tions; though with most it differed but little from the Scriptural 
view of all things consisting in God, and quickened by him, and 
his being all in all; only that the heathen were used to deifying 
the creatures as manifestations of God’s power and wisdom while 
the Scriptures reprove all this as fond and vain and contrary to 
all true reason and the divine laws. 

Then he reminds his auditory that man is homogenous, and the 
nations are parted on the earth that each may find out for itself 
what is God from a diligent study of his works. Too many of us, 
in the full satiety of our own ignorance concerning things so re- 
mote from us, are apt to consider the apostle as uttering through 
his whole speech new truths before unknown to that polite and 
learned assembly ; whereas this would have proved the certaia 
ruin of his cause. And though it is pretended that the Athenians 
prided themselves upon springing from their own soil, and claimed 
as congeners the grasshoppers, still this is but a figurative and 
hieroglyphic way of denoting that they had resided in the same 
place through all the most remote ages, while others led a wandering 
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and unsettled life, or established themselves in cities and common- 
wealths at periods of time long after Cecrops led their fathers over 
the sea, and transferred Egyptian arts and sciences to the shores 
of the Zgean. Were there nothing else to show that in 
the opinion of the old world all men were of common origin, 
we shall find it asserted in the fact that the same universal 
Deity is honored in all nations, though by many names, and in 
many modes; or, as they sometimes expressed it, “an agreeing 
discord.” Besides, it is well known that among the ancients it 
was universally held that a deluge had once swept away all man- 
kind, except a single family, from whom, as their common head, 
all nations have sprung. e say nothing of that Grecian fable 
which originates all mankind from stones thrown by Deucalion 
and Pyrrha; since it was of a piece with Cadmus vw f his sowing 
of dragon’s teeth, and other hieroglyphics of the same sort, tra- 
duced from the Egyptians and Orientals, and expressed in words ; 
neither will it, if allowed, in the least degree affect the question ; 
as this, equally with all others, assigns to men a common origin. 
For though it may seem at first sight that the flood of Deucalion 
was confined, (and some say the same of the deluge of Ogyges,) to 
@ small portion of the earth’s surface, yet all who have looked well 
into the matter are aware that all nations, in both hemispheres, 
have ever done the like, and treated the deluge of Noah as if it 
were partial and confined, each to their own country; only that 
the Hebrews have preserved its memorial as of universal extent 
over the earth. The floods of Deucalion and Ogyges are the 
same ; and both are identical with that of our sacred history ; and 
from “such as escaped the deluge,” (1& Aeipava ndvrov) came all 
the race of mankind, while the family that escaped were the origi- 
nal gods of the early nations, whose number was eight, and of 
these the eldest were Saturn and Rhea. Thus in the Works and 
Days of Hesiod we have the gods and men alike generated or made 
from the same root or stock. And again: “the gods formed a 
golden age of men.” That is, God formed the parents of our race, 
and these, afterwards raised to godhead, begat sons and daugh- 
ters. 

But the nations were divided (he affirms), that in their disper- 
sion over the earth they might each in its own way search after 
God, and, though renee of the sharpest wits and clearest in- 
tellects, yet they should never of themselves find him; though so 
near to us in his works ; but he should remain to them through all 

es an “ Unknown God ;” because they had no direct revelation 
of him in words as the Hebrews had, but were left to cherish the 
truth learned of their fathers from the earliest times, and to find 
out as they might the Divine attributes and character from the 
works of nature. This also was no new view of nationality ; for 
it was commonly understood that all tribes of men were separated 
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by God himseif for purposes of his own, that in many ways, though 
with one spirit, the Deity should be honored in all parts of the 
earth. And though in after times the Athenians, and several oth- 
er nations, enacted laws against importing new ceremonies and 
gods from abroad, yet this was only because of the immense number 
of gods honored by different nations, that were mere duplicates of 
each other infinitely repeated, and therefore the greater number 
would add nothing to such as were honored among any one 
people ; while each must have a separate service, and a separate 
altar, and so produce endless confusion in any state that should 
affect to receive them indiscriminately from abroad. 

He then reminds them, how favorite a saying it had ever been 
among them, that men are the offspring of God. In this he is 
usually supposed to refer them to the “ Phaenomena” of Aratus ; 
though there is no need to enquire into this; since he affirms no- 
thing new or strange when in his introduction to the study of the 
heavenly bodies he says, ‘“ We all share the beneficence of Jove, 
for we are also his offspring, who kindly shows prosperous signs to 
men.” Theon, the scholiast, says that “by Jove is here meant 
the Creator of the world,” or “the God who made all things.” In 
like manner Moschopulus understands Jove or the supreme God 
to be meant when in Hesiod (as above cited) it is said that “ the 
Immortals made a golden age of men.” The example of Clean- 
thes will be at once recognized when he names the supreme Dei- 
ty Jove, and says, “It is becoming in all men to call thee for we 
are thine offspring, having alone the gift of speech.” 

The cenclusion is irresistible. “Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God, it is not becoming to think of the Deity as re- 
sembled to images of gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device.” In this Paul asserts what is self-evident and uni- 
versally acknowledged. The Stoic remembers how his favorite 
Heraclitus replied when Euthycles had accused him of impiety : 
“Is God shut up within the walls of temples? Is this your piety 
to place God in the dark or to make him a stony God? O you 
unlearned! know ye not that God is not made with hands, and 
hath not from the beginning any basis, norcan be confined by any 
wall; the whole world variously adorned with plants, animals, and 
stars being his temple?” And again: “Is there no God without 
altars? are stones the witnesses of the gods? Let his own works 
be the witnesses of God, and chiefly the sun ; day and night bear him 
witness ; the fruitful earth declares him; the circle of his work, 
the moon, is a celestial witness of him.” The disciples of Plato 
and the Peripatetics are unable to dissent. For both these gloried 
in the acknowledgment of a spiritual and self-existent Deity not 
confined to time nor place ; as their masters the Orientals before 
them had ever held God to be “the cause of generation and the 
whole course of nature and of all powers in the elements them- 
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selves, separate, exempt, elevated above, and of himself, expanded 
over all the powers and elements of the world, since he is trans- 
cendent and above the world, immaterial and incorporeal, super- 
natural, unmade, indivisible, manifested wholly from himself and in 
himself, ruling over, and in himself containing all things.” (Iambli- 
cus de Myster. Aigypt. 7,2.) Among the lonics, Anaxagoras had 
said, “God is mingled with nothing but is alone by himself and 
separate.” Diogenes Sinopensis had been recorded in Laertius as 
publicly reproving one whom he found honoring a statue of some 
god with an unusual show of devotion, saying, “ Beware of behav- 
ing unseemly in the sight of that God who stands behind you, 
for all things are full of him.” Nor can it be shown that that 
Jove to whom were consecrated the most noble statues and the old- 
est and costliest temples, was ever once held by the learned to be the 
same with what Pythagoras names “the Tetractys, or Tetrayam- 
maton, that affords to our souls the fountain of Divine nature.” 
Since the Jove thus honored was an inferior and mediatorial Dei- 
ty, that the Egyptians named Ammon or Cham; the same that 
rebelled against his father Saturn, and usurped the government of 
the earth by violence, and when his own viperous and apostate 
progeny the giants, or Babel-builders, rose under Nimrod to set up 
the Chaldean Empire adverse to his own, requiting his filial impiety, 
at the same time that the Titians, or the families of Shem and Ja- 
= resisted his pretences and stood fast by their misused father, 

e launched against them the thunder of his excommunication, and 
condemned their whole crew to the torments of hell; as his envier 
in impiety toward God, the Pontiff of Rome, still fulminates inter- 
minable curses against all that refuse toacknowledge his pretence 
to sit in the temple of God, and as God upon earth to receive the 
homage due to God from all creatures, both “in heaven and in the 
the earth, and the waters under the earth.” 

For of the supreme God the heathen sages and wise men were 
accustomed to speak under the name of the “ unknown darkness,” 
“the illuminator, animator, and quickener of the universe, and the 
original of motion,” “one single, solitary and most simple being, 
unmade and indestructible, existing necessarily of himself, incor- 
poreal and without magnitude, immutable, and of a duration not 
measured by the flow of time, but of a constant and fixed eternity 
without past or future ;”.as Parmenides in Simplicius and Aristotle ; 
and more of the same kind. Socrates, in Zenophen, says, “ That 
God who framed and contains the whole world, though he be seen 
to do the greatest things yet is in himself unseen and invisible :” 
wherefore men should not despise invisible things but rather honor 
the Deity, taking notice of his power by his effects.” Plato says, 
“The Supreme Good is not itselfessence but above essence, excel- 
ling the same at once in dignity and power. Aristotle, in his 
Metaphysics, speaks of God as “an incorporeal substance divided 
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from sensible things, indivisible and devoid of parts and magnitude. 
Hence the wisest and gravest among pagans (and of such only 
were Paul’s auditors) could never be made to believe that the su- 
preme Deity ought to be represented under any form whatever ; 
and if this were ever done at all before the rise (or rather the fall) 
of that apostate power we name Popery, to conceal our ignorance 
of what is meant by a “ mystery of iniquity,” it was only then as 
now reckoned among the public shows and spectacles, and invent- 
ed solely to divert and amuse the common people. 

He then assay to set forth the first elements of the gospel as 
a new development of the most ancient faith known to men, and 
a full explication of the matter charged upon him as a crime when 
he had before “ preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 
“ And now indeed God, having winked at the times when he was 
held as “ the Unknown,” commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent ; because he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that he hath rais- 
ed him from the dead.” In all this there is nothing to shock the 
prejudices, or contradict the belief of his judges. For though the 
“Epicureans and Stoics” eer unite in ridiculing the one 
man’s universal hope that he shall live beyond the grave, the other 
the faith of all Gud’s choicest ones from the beginning of the world 
that the body shall rise again, yet the admirers of Pythagoras and 
Plato can see nothing harsh in the return of man from the grave, 
whether after three days or three thousand years. That he who 
was to be born of a virgin should die and rise again for the good 
of mankind, had been believed in all ages, and in all nations. In- 
numerable fables are afloat through all the world of Vishnu, Budd- 
ha, Osiris, Adonis, Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Orpheus, Theseus, 
and others, who have gone among the dead and returned again to 
life. That souls pass from one body to another, or from the same 
body to the same in a different state, has been everywhere held in 
some form from the most remote ages. 

Thus as to the first we have Dionusus or Bacchus (the same 
with Osiris) falling from the throne of Jove, and torn in pieces by 
the Titans ; but afterwards his members are replaced and he as- 
cends alive into heaven. (Origencontra Cels.b. 4.) So Ascula- 
pius by his medicines is said to have raised the dead to life, and 
for this to have been smitten with thunder and cast down to hell, 
by angry Jove ; making thus a striking figure of Him who bore 
for us “the chastisement of our peace, and suffered, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God.” In the Phedo we have 
Plato asserting that men shall revive, and from the state of death 
become living. Diogenes Laertes makes Theopompus affirm of 
the Magi, that they held to a resurrection, when men’s bodies should 
no longer need food, nor cast any shadow. Owen (Theol. b. 1. c. 8) 
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affirms the same thing as known by the Arerican savages, and 
Hackwell (Anno 1595) with others, tells us that the same doctrine 
was held by the Indian Brahmins whom they met in Cambaia 
during their voyage in the Oriental parts. Vossius (De Idolat. 1. 
10) says, “It was the common consent of nations that the soul 
survives; yeaamong many were there reliques of its reconjunction 
with the body ; but this they greatly corrupted with their Metem- 
psychosis.” For this was often a change from body to body ; or 
a regeneration, a new birth ; of which we can make nothing satis- 
factory, owing to that want of careful and explicit statement which 
is ever found in the heathen writers when they treat of religious 
doctrines, and for which they are censured by all the Fathers of 
the church. But be this as it may, such as held at all to the Me- 
tempsychosis could find no special cause of blame in the great 
apostle for putting it in the form ever maintained by the church. 

And as to a time of judgment to all men, and a change of the 
world by fire, no Grecian could reproach him who had seen Christ 
without calling in question the gravest and most venerated among 
his own doctors. When Plato in the Timaeus will treat of the 
story of Phaéthon, the son of Helius, and his burning of the world, 
he says, “It has the figure of a fable, but the truth is this, there 
shall be a great change of ea in heaven and earth, and in a 
short time a great dissolution of all things upon the earth by rea- 
son of much fire.” He also gives this as the explication of an 
Egyptian priest to Solon, when he inquired concerning Deucalion, 
Pyrrha, Phaéthon, and others. Seneca follows the Stvics in this, 
and affirms (Quaest. Natural, 3: 13), “ The world’s period shall be 
by fire.” Minutius Felix says the Epicureans had the same opinion. 
And Plato especially held some faith in a time of judgment, at the 
period of the world’s conflagration, as he says (De Repub. 10), 
“ Seeing the soul is immortal and patient of labor, we must, by a 
kind of pleasing violence, follow on toward the celestial bliss, that 
we may be friends to ourselves and the gods, and victors in that 
long passage of the thousand years—that we may live happily here 
and in the thousand years when we come to them. 

Neither can we suppose the apostle’s doctrine of repentance 
could strike harshly upon a Grecian ear. For there again he has 
Plato, Empedocles, Pythagoras, and the whole world of their ad- 
mirers on his side, when they affirm that the human spirit was at 
first like a winged chariot, self-controlled, and able to soar at will 
through heaven and earth; but, having sinned, and lost its wings, 
it fell down into this miserable and contentious world—into this 
field of Até and darkness, where murder and wrath, and a troop 
of other mischiefs reign, and where it must wander on and be 
lost, unless by a return to God and holiness, she may recover 
again the golden wings of virtue and original truth. 

But Paul’s triumph ends not with thus clearing himself before 
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the Athenian judges alone. The malice of the Sophists is the 
cause that has led to his arrest ; and they are all put to shame be- 
fore the ig judgment-seat, where they had hoped to prevail 
against him by the force of criminal law, whom they could not 
answer with words or deeds. Nothing can exceed the coolness 
of his contempt for the whole crowd of his accusers, and their 
clamors against his doctrines, when, from “the market-place,” 
they roll like clouds of smoke up “the Hill of Mars,” haling with 
outeries and insults, as if all Jerusalem were again broke loose, 
the victim of a hundred persecutions, before a tribunal as stern 
and as inexorable to favor or pity as thatof Minos or Hades, while 
he well knows that though he must finish his testimony by a vio- 
lent death, they shall not live to see it; nor shall any Athenian 
jailor be moved to tears when, like Socrates, he blesses him whv 

rings to his lips the cup of hemlock. But, omitting all they have 
said or can say, and disdaining to refer to them at all, he calls up 
the venerated shades of the ancients—blind Thamyris and blind 
Meonides, 

“« And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old,” 


The canonized Thracian, that of his sweet lyre is held to lead the 
choirs of Elysium, the pes shapes of Pherecydes and Thales, 
and the countenance of hoary Socrates, with their mighty com- 
peers, Pythagoras, Solon, ce Nang Heraclitus, Cleanthes, Plato, 
and Aristotle, the priests of Egypt, Chaldea, Pheenicia, Persia, and 
India, that in the grandeur and splendor of their multitude, all else 
may shrink away to nothing, and become too low for censure ; as 
when, at the prayer of Elisha, the hills about Samaria became 
thick-set with fiery squadrons to defend his fearless and blame- 
less head against “ the armies of the aliens.” 

Then, by thus referring them to the words and thoughts of the 
illustrious dead, he affords them abundant cause of mutual con- 
fusion and dissension, so that they shall find it occupation enough 
to argue the whole matter out among themselves, and leave him 
without disturbance to pursue the calm and earnest vocation of 
his apostleship wherever it may lead him, until the tyranny of 
Nero shall give him release by an honorable death, and remit his 
great soul to its place among “ the first-born,’ who see God in 
His holy hill of Zion. 

Thus, strong in his own integrity, in the Divine commission for 
his work, and for his doctrines the common consent of the wisest 
and gravest sages of the whole earth, the apostle sums up his 
great argument with Christ, the Judge and Saviour of mankind, 
the sum and substance and embodiment of all truth—as a man in- 
fringing upon none, and as God honored in every nation over the 
globe. Not only has he cleared himself of all blame before the 
Athenian laws, and confounded all the philosophers among them- 
selves, that they could no more combine against him, but even his 
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judges desire to hear him again concerning the doctrine of Christ ; 
and he goes forth again unbound, to bear with him the gospel to 
the utmost corners of the earth, until a blessed martyrdom at last 
equal him with the holiest seers of old, and finish for him the 
“dying of our Lord Jesus Christ” in his body, by the life of the 
same Jesus revealed in his glorified spirit, amid the Paradise of 


But who, with him, can retire from the presence of that vener- 
able and august assembly, but must be conscious of a feeling of 
sadness coming over his soul, when he reflects that he shall meet 
but few of them indeed among the sanctities of a better world? 
“ Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and 
certain others with them, clave unto him, and believed ;” but the 
most refused, and left him to gather up ashe might, affectionate 
and believing auditors among the lowest of the people, while they 
of the Areopagus, with the whole crowd of Athenian scholars, 
counted themselves too wise for instruction, too lofty for reproof, 
from one whom they esteemed a barbarian. Such, brethren, is 
the mystery of our calling. The gospel is for the poor and the 
despised ; while “ philosophy and vain deceit” are for the rich, the 
learned, and the powerful of the earth. From the day-laborers, 
the slaves, the poor of the world, has God raised up His ministry 
of most fiery, nimble, and invincible spirits, against whom senates, 
kings, and hierarchies combine only for their own confusion. Before 
them fell the persecuting empires of paganism, and behind them 
lie the bleeding remains of those once terrible nations that “won- 
dered after the Beast.” From the valleys of the Caucasus, from 
the morasses of the Danube or the Rhine, from the glaciers of the 
Alps, he brings them forth, like Israel from the Red Sea, and 
founds of them the mightiest nations of the renewed earth; and 
the unnamed myriads that rode to heaven in the flaming chariots 
of their own martyrdom, above them raise the song of Moses and 
the Lamb, saying, “Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE ATONEMENT AND THE PENALTY OF THE LAW. 







By Rev. Samvet T. Srear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dip Curis, in making the Atonement, of which we have both 
the history and the doctrine in the Bible, suffer the penalty of the 
law? Was the penalty of the law inflicted upon the Redeemer as 
the atonement for sin? This is not merely a modern question, 
having been keenly agitated several centuries ago. In respect to 
it, theologians generally deemed evangelical, are divided into two 
classes: one of which, for convenience of designation, we shall 
call the Penalisis ; the other, the Substitutionists. The former 
hold the affirmative of the above question ; the latter, the nega- 
tive. The doctrine of the former is, that the sins of elect sinners, 
and these only, were so imputed to Christ, that He was legally 
bound to suffer, and did suffer the penalty of the law threatened 
against them; that of the latter is, that what Christ suffered, was 
not the proper penalty of the law, but an equivalent—a full and 
sufficient substitute, answering all the ends of the penalty in re- 
spect to the character and government of God, and thus opening 
the way for pardon and eternal life to the penitent believer. 

By both classes of theologians it is maintained, that Christ suf- 
fered and died as reported in the gospel narrative; that His suffer- 
ings and death constitute the essence or matter of the atonement ; 
that although the suffering and death are predicated of Him as one 
person, still they were true of Him in respect to His human nature 
only ; and that salvation is graciously bestowed upon men through 
Christ as an atoning Saviour, and in no other way. All this is 
common ground to both classes. The point of divergence re- 
spects the application of the penal predicate to that which is held 
to constitute the matter of the atonement. Did Christ, in mak- d 
ing the atonement, which consisted in His sufferings and death 
—did He, in those sufferings, and in that death, endure the penalty 
of the Divine law threatened against sinners? This is the 
question we propose to examine. For this purpose we present 
three inquiries: First, what are the elementary ideas which the 
human mind assigns to the term punishment or penalty? Second- 
ly, what is the penalty of the law? Thirdly, who is the penal 
sufferer according to the express provisions of this law ? 

1. What is punisument or penatty? Webster defines the for- 
mer term to mean, “Any pain or suffering inflicted on a person for 

* a crime or offense, by the authority to which the offender is subject, 
either by the constitution of God, or of civil society ;” the latter 
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to mean, “ The suffering in person or property which is annexed 
by law or judicial decision to the commission of a crime, offense, or 
trespass, as a punishment.” ‘This definition not only gives the 
general, and, therefore, the correct use of the term, but very ex- 
actly represents the consciousness of men. Simple suffering is 
not punishment. A being may suffer, when he is not punished. 
We naturally and necessarily connect with the term the idea of 
fault, blameworthiness, moral delinquency, on account of which 
suffering is inflicted upon an offender, and, as so inflicted, is pun- 
ishment. This is what men mean by the term. It implies iiJ- 
desert in the subject. 

The Reviewer of Beman on the Atonement, remarks: “It is i/- 
desert, and not the general good, which every man feels in his own 
case, is the ground of his just liability to punishment.”! Whose 
ill-desert ? is own, not as innocent, but as an offender. And 
if so in respect to himself, has he not the same intuitive convic- 
tion in respect to every other being? The innate sense of justice 
which affirms this doctrine, does not also affirm that A, being in- 
nocent, may be punished for B, being guilty: it affirms punish- 
ment only where the ill-desert exists. The crime, the ill-desert, 
the penalty, imply the same person—the criminal. So intimate is 
the connection between these ideas, that men spontaneously reason 
from the one to the other. Job’s three friends were disposed to 
regard him as a criminal in explanation of his providential suffer- 
ings. When the barbarians saw the viper fastened upon the hand 
of Paul, they at once supposed him to be a murderer. Acts 28: 4. 
They saw, as they thought, the exhibition of punishment, and in- 
stantly inferred its antecedent, crime in the subject punished. 
The law of this inference was in their own minds. 

The learned and technical use of the term by civilians and 
legal commentators, conforms to the common idea. Blackstone 
thus defines punishments: “Evils or inconveniences consequent 
upon crimes and misdemeanors, being devised, denounced, and in- 
flicted by human laws, in consequence of disobedience or mis- 
behaviour in those, to regulate whose conduct such laws were re- 
spectively made.”* Burlamaqui, formerly professor of natural and 
civil law at Geneva, thus presents the doctrine of penalty: 
“Sanction is that part of the law which includes the penalty 
enacted against those who transgress it. With regard to the 
penalty, it is an evil with which the sovereign menaces those sub- 
jects who should presume to violate his laws.”* Michaelis, the 
learned commentator upon the laws of Moses, observes: “ By the 
term punishment, therefore, all mankind understand something 
which has for its object, not properly the amendment of the culprit 


‘ Pres. Board’s Edition of Old and New Theology, p. 10. 
2 Commentaries, vol. iv., Pp. 6. 
* Natural Law, vol. 1, p. 47. 
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himself, but the determent of others from the imitation of his ex- 
ample.” It is here implied that this “something” applies solely 
to the culprit himself. Mr. Barnes quotes the language of Lord 
Coke: “Nemo punitur pro alieno delicto,” i, e. no one is pun- 
ished for another’s sin; also that of Grotius: “ No one is to be 
punished beyond his ill-desert.’”* If not beyond, then surely not 
except for his ill-desert. Should he suffer without ill-desert, that 
suffering would not be punishment in the proper sense of the 
term. e quote these legal authorities, not to determine a theo- 
logical question, but to show the correct use of an important term 
according to the general sense of mankind. 

To this we add the usage as found in the writings of professed 
theologians. The younger Edwards observes: “ An innocent 
person may choose to be made the subject of sufferings, in the 
stead of a criminal. Therefore, though sufferings which he 
chooses to endure, be inflicted on him, no injustice is done him ; 
nor will it be pretended that this procedure is according to strict 
distributive justice, which requires the criminal to be punished, 
and not his substitute.”» In his Sermons on the Atonement it is 
everywhere implied, that punishment applies only to a criminal ; 
and that the atonement of Christ is not punishment, but a sub- 
stitute “to maintain the authority of the Divine law.” Andrew 
Fuller has expressed the same idea with great clearness: “Real 
and proper punishment, if I understand the terms, is not only the 
infliction of natural evil for the commission of moral evil, but the 
infliction of the one upon the person who committed the other, and 
in displeasure against him. it not only supposes criminality, but 
that the party punished was literally the criminal. Criminality 
committed by one party, and imputed to another, is not a ground 
for real and proper punishment.” Dr. Lightfoot, one of the 
Westminster divines, held the same doctrine: “Was Christ so 
much as punished by God? Much less, then, was He over- 
whelmed by the wrath of God—damned by God. Was a lamb 
punished that was sacrificed? He was afflicted, but not punished ; 
for punishment argues a crime or fault preceding. ere the 
sad sufferings of Christ laid on him as punishments? Certainly 
not fur His own sins; no, nor for ours neither. He suflered for 
our sins—bare our sins ; but His sufferings were not punishments 
for our sins.”* President Dwight remarks: “Strict justice de- 
mands the punishment of the sinner only, and can in no sense re- 
quire the punishment of another in his stead.” “In refusing to 
render it (obedience) we are criminal; and for this criminality 


1 Commentaries on the laws of Moses, vol. 4., p 460. 
s Barnes’ Defense, p. 229. 

3 Works of President Edwards the Younger, vol. 1., p. 74. 
¢ Fuller’s Works, vol. 1., p. 653. 

Lightfoot’s Works, Londen Edition, vol. 6., pp. 23, 24. 
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merit punishment. The guilt thus incurred, is inherent in the 
criminal himself, and cannot in the nature of things be transferred 
to another.” Mr. Barnes in his response to the seventh charge 
of Dr. Junkin, quotes several authorities on this subject. Dr. 
Owen: “ There can be no obligation to punishment where there 
is no desert of punishment.” “The guilt of sin is its desert of 
punishment. And where this is not, there can be no punishment 
properly so called.” Turretin: “The justice of God does not in- 
flict punishment, except on him that deserves it.” Ridgely ; 
“Guilt is an obligation or liableness to suffer punishment for sin 
committed.”* According to these views, if Christ suffered pun- 
ishment, then in some way the “desert of punishment” must have 
been conveyed to Him; otherwise His sufferings: would be “ no 

unishment properly so called.” Dr. Richards, late Professor of 

hristian Theology in the Seminary at Auburn, observes: “ Sin, 
guilt, ill-desert, are, in the very nature of things, personal; and 
punishment pre-supposes guilt, and guilt in the subject: neither 
the one nor the other is properly transferable.’ Dr. Woods of 
Andover, observes: “So, when Christ has come and suffered that 
which answers the ends of justice in the Divine government, the 
necessity of punishment, so far as those ends are concerned, is 
superseded. And if any of us should say, that our sin was im- 
puted to Christ, our meaning must be, that Christ suffered on 
account of our sin, in some sense, as He would have suffered if 
our sin had been imputed to Him; though a real imputation of 
our sin to Christ, in a literal sense, would have been a palpable 
inconsistency in a government founded in justice and truth.”* 
Why an inconsistency? Because justice requires the punishment 
of the criminal, and him only. 

In these extracts we cannot fail to observe the ordinary, and we 
may add, the necessary idea of punishment, implying criminality 
in the subject. The case of the innocent suffering for the guilty, 
or by virtue of some connection with the guilty, is an entirely dif- 
ferent case from that of the guilty suffering for their own sins. 
The two are essentially unlike in elementary ideas, and can nev- 
er be described by a common term. The one is punishment; the 
other is not. To quote the language of Magee: “ Guilt and pun- 
ishment cannot be conceived but with reference to consciousness 
which cannot be transferred.” Destroy the consciousness of moral 
evil, and you destroy man’s capacity to conceive of himself as be- 
ing punished, though he might have the consciousness of suffering. 
The idea must exist in his bosom that he is an offender, as the in- 
dispensable condition of the other. i. e. that he is capable of being 


* Dwight’s Theology, 1830, vol. 2., pp. 219, 306. 
2 Barnes’ Defense, p. 233. 

* Lectures of Dr. Richards, p. 313. 

4 Woods’s Letters to Unitarians, p. 69. 
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punished. Dr. De Witt in a discourse on the necessity of the 
atonement, remarks, “ But if it (sin) deserves no punishment, it is 
no moral evil;” for desert of punishment is essential to our notion 
of moral evil; that is, the two ideas are inseparably connected, 
imply each other ; and for aught we can see, the moral evil must 
exist where the desert of punishment exists, and the desert also 
in the same person who is punished for the moral evil. 

Those theologians who insist that Christ suffered the penalty of 
the law, evince the common belief in regard to the nature of pun- 
ishment. They do no not represent Him as suffering this penalty, 
considered as innocent, but in the eye of the law as guilty, in the 
sense that he was legally obligated to suffer it. This is accom- 
plished by imputing the sins of the elect to Christ. Mr. William 
Rushton, in his strictures upon Andrew Fuller, observes: “ An 
innocent person may suffer, but an innocent person cannot pro- 
perly be punished : nor can justice admit that an innocent person, 
considered as innocent, should suffer in the room of the guilty.” 
To harmonize Christ’s endurance of the penalty with this view, he 
maintains the positive “transfer of sin itself” to Him, as the ne- 
cessary antecedent of punishment.’ Dr. Crisp held imputation to 
be an actual transfer of character, and thus laid the basis for in- 
flicting the,penalty on Christ. The language of Luther, though 
it appals us, is perfectly consistent with the doctrine that character 
and punishment go together. “And this, no doubt, all the pro- 
phets did foresee in spirit, that Christ should become the greatest 
transgressor, murderer, adulterer, thief, rebel, blasphemer, that 
ever was or could be in this world.” “If thou wilt deny him to 
be a sinner and accursed, deny also that he was crucified and 
dead.” “But if it be not absurd to confess and believe that Christ 
was crucified between two thieves, then it is not absurd to say, 
that he was accursed, and of all sinners the greatest.”* Here Lu- 
ther has the common and correct idea of punishment, and fully 
expresses it. Dr. Junkin declares that the death of Christ “ was 
one of the strongest manifestations of injustice that ever was 
made, unless imputation be admitted:”s implying that Christ was 
punished, but that he could not be, considered as innocent. 

The imputation of sin to Christ, as contended for in modern 
times, is not a transfer of character. It is a egal imputation, by 
which Christ, for the purpose of penalty, is taken to be the offen- 
der, is deemed guilty without personal ill-desert, in the sense of 
being justly liable to punishment as truly as if He had committed 
the sin. hether such a procedure is admissible in the govern- 


' Murray Street Lectures, p. 152. 

* A Vindication of Particular Redemption, pp. 77, 89. 
¢ Fuller’s Works, vol. i., pp. 565, 

4 Luther on the Galatians, chap 3; 13. 

* Trial of Albert Barnes for Heresy, p. 144. 
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ment of God, is not now the question. If the law can assume, 
contrary to the fact, that our sins are Christ’s, so as to make Him 
in strict justice penalty liable for them; and if, acting upon 
this assumption, it punishes Him for those sins; then it does not 

unish him as an innocent person. In legal vision, at the moment 
in which He suffers, he appears as an offender, and not “the just 
for the unjust ;” He has so taken our sins that they subject him in 
strict justice to the penalty. According to this view a legal obii- 
gation to punishment without ill-desert, takes the place of ill-de- 
‘sert, and not only justifies but demands the punishment. Hence, 
even this theory recognizes the doctrine of inflicting punishment 
where, and only where, the crime which is its legal occasion, is 
deemed to exist, and never upon a person considered as innocent. 
If there be any flaw in the process, it is in the doctrine of a puta- 
tive offence. For aught we can see, it is as difficult to impute sin 
as the antecedent and necessary ground of punishment, it 
would be to punish without the imputation. But if the law can 
admit of a putative offence, then it inflicts veritable punishment 
according to the true idea of its nature. 

Thus we have gained the idea of punishment as it necessarily 
exists in the human mind. Crime is the antecedent and ground. 
Our intuitive sense of justice demands that this crime should be 
that of the person who is punished. Imputation is an effort to sa- 
tisfy this sense, either by an actual transfer of character, or by 
assuming that the innocent is guilty. 

If it be said, that the innocent are sometimes punished as the 
guilty ; we answer, that this is either by a mistake or by cruelty, 
and that neither is possible in the government of God, though pos- 
sible in that of man. If it be said that the innocent are sometimes 
punished with the guilty ; we reply, that the former may suffer by 
their connection with the latter in a social system, but we deny 
that this suffering is punishment according to the universal idea 
of the word. The case of a man suffering for his own sins, and 
that of another suffering with him by virtue of some social con- 
nection, are two different cases in point of fact; and though we 
should apply a common term to both, still the things are essentially 
unlike, and must so appear the moment they are analyzed. 

Hence, we confess our inability to conceive of Christ as pun- 
ished, as in the strict sense the subject of penalty, when making 
the atonement. In express allusion to this transaction, Peter tells 
us: “Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the susr for the un- 
just.” Could that which is claimed to have been the penalty of 
the law, have been justly enforced against him, in opposition to 
his own will? We suppose all will reply in the negative. The 
voluntariness of Christ is plainly indispensible to the atonement. 
Punishment, however, may be enforced against the guilty, either 
with or without their consent. He who is the proper subject of 
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punishment at all, is so whether he consents or not. Here is an 
essential point of distinction between the atonement and punish- 
ment. It is not possible, we think, to identify the two; to make 
the two sets of ideas one. The moment they are described, their 
diflerence appears ; and it becomes perfectly obvious that Christ 
was not and could not be punished in the same sense in which the 
sinner is and ought to be; that is, the atonement was not punish- 
ment, taking the sinner’s case as the proper exposition of the 
latter. 

II. What is tue penalty of raz Law ?—Whether Christ suf- 
fered this penalty cannot be settled, until we decide what it 1s. 
To say that what He suffered is the penalty, that his sufferings are 
to be taken as its exponent, would be a petitio principii. Nei- 
ther can we determine the point by a view of the general nature 
and uses of punishment; for it is a particular penalty we are 
seeking to find. 

By law we mean the moral law of God, which threatens its 
penalty against sinners. Orthodox divines agree in holding that 
this penalty consists in the future and eternal sufferings of sin- 
ners, either these exclusively, or if not, yet mainly. What they 
believe on this point, fully appears in their arguments against 
universalism. The penalty they vindicate is “ the second death,” 
the damnation and misery of the soul in the life to come. The 
word death, by some theologians, is taken as a comprehensive 
summary of all the evils of sin, here and hereafter; the whole 
being regarded as the penalty of the law. Upon this construction 
the sufferings of the lost soul in the next world, form so large a 
part of the penalty, that where these are not endured, almost in- 
finitely less than the whole is inflicted. We regard them as the 
penalty of the Divine moral law. Let us briefly examine the 
argument. 

s spiritual death a part of this penalty? What is spiritual 
death? The criminal condition of the sinner, his moral state, a 
death in trespasses and sins. It is a strong description of total 
depravity. Detached from its consequences, it is not suffering, 
but crime, the very moral evil for which a penalty is sought— 
either a single act of sin, or sin incontinuance. If the former, then 
to call it penalty, is to confound cause and effect, and to deny 
that sin has any penalty by giving two names to the same thing. 
If the latter, then the punishment affixed to sin is a series of other 
sins. God leaves the sinner to go on in sin; He punishes him for 
sin with sin. Such an idea of penalty, in whole or in part, would 
be a mockery in moral government, a legal absurdity. It destroys 
the very nature of punishment. Every time a Christian sins, he 
would be bearing, though not suffering, the penalty of the law 
from which Paul tells us Christ has redeemed his people, 
Nothing would be more pleasant or less terrible to sinners. 
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than this part of God’s curse; since the ways of sin are what 
they supremely prefer. To say that Christ suffered the penalty, 
taking it in the sense of spiritual death, would be the blasphemy 
of saying that He sinned. Dr. Janeway remarks, “Christ cer- 
tainly was not pm et to spiritual death ;” also that “ the law did 
not require the infliction of this part of the penalty upon the surety 
of sinners. The reparation of its insulted honor demanded only, 
that he should submit to that humiliation, pain, shame, and an- 
guish, both in body and soul, which constitute the essence of its 
penalty.” Spiritual death then, though a “part of the penalty,” 
is not that part which belongs to its “essence.” Those who 
maintain that Christ suffered the penalty, and yet exclude spirit- 
ual death in His case, virtually concede that such death is neither 
a part, nor the whole of the penalty. In this we agree with 
them. Spiritual death is that which incurs the penalty, and is not, 
and in the nature of things cannot be, the penalty itself. So far 
as the discussion about the atonement is concerned, it is conceded 
by the penalists themselves that, in the sense of spiritual death, 
Christ did not suffer the penalty of the law. If this be a part of 
the penalty, here is one part he did not suffer. 

Does this penalty consist in the present afflictions and suffer- 
ings of sinners, together with bodily death ? We reply, that these 
are no part of the ey or that they are not the material and 
cree part. e make this reply to those who admit the 

ible doctrine of future and eternal punishment. If they claim 
that these things form a portion of this penalty, still in comparison 
with the whole, this portion is reduced to an inconceivable small- 
ness. Eternal suffering in hell either is or is not included ; and 
if it is, then it is the whole or a part ; and if the latter, then so im- 
mensely the greater part, that not to mean this when speaking of 
the penalty, is to omit the principal idea, to use the term without 
its contents. We confess our belief that it is the penalty of the 
law, and for the following reasons :— 

' \The Bible uniformly represents men in this life, as being in a 
state of gracious probation, and not legal retribution. That they 
should suffer evils in connection with a fallen state, is not incom- 
patible with such probation. These evils may be corrective— 
may act as premonitory tokens of God’s displeasure against sin. 
They belong to his present providential government of the 
world. But that co 6 should be the penalty of the law, strictly 
speaking, cannot easily be reconciled with probation, which sup- 
poses retribution applied to individuals, to commence only when 
probation is ended. We cannot, without a confusion of ideas, 
conceive of God as inflicting the penalty, and yet using measures 
of grace to avoid that infliction; or inflicting one part of the 
penalty to obviate the necessity of inflicting the other part. 
? Pres. Board of Publication, Tract No. III, p. 11. 
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Where penalty begins, grace ends; being so different, that they 
cannot reign in the same world. 

Again: The sufferings of this life are not assigned to men in 
due proportion to their character. Virtue sometimes lives under 
a cloud, while vice is in great prosperity. God’s truest friends 
often suffer more than his bitterest enemies. From this fact we 
infer, that Jehovah is not now inflicting the legal penalty upon 
sinners. A judicial sentence founded on character, and leading 
to an execution of strict penal justice, could not include such a 
state of facts as undeniably exists in this world. If men here en- 
dure the penalty in part, then so much of it is not meted out 
with a uniform reference to character. If it be supposed that the 
present pains of conscience form an item, it will follow in many 
cases that the penalty decreases with the increase of depravity. 
Great depravity lessens the power of conscience to afflict its 
subject. 

Again: The language of the Bible leads us to look not to this, 
but into the future state, for the ministration of punitive justice, 
aceording to law. It places the judgment, the sentence, and its 
execution upon the guilty, in the state after death ; spreading out 
a forensic scene awaiting the sinner in eternity, in which God 
will deal with him according to character, calling him to an ac- 
count for the deeds done in the body, and rendering to him 
according to those deeds. Mat. 25: 31-46; 13 : 37-43; Rom. 
2: 6-11; 2 Cor.5: 10; 2 Thess. 1: 6-10. The natural impres- 
sion due to these, and parallel passages, is, that the justice of God 
in its penal display, is reserved for the scenes of another life. 
The apostles evidently looked forward when they thought of the 
gracious rewards of the gospel, or the terrible penalty threatened 
against sinners. Heaven and hell were in their vision, and not 
the good or evil of this transient life. 

Again: Christians are expressly declared to be redeemed from 
the curse of the law, pardoned, and free from condemnation,— 
Gal. 3:13; Rom. 8:1. They cannot suffer the penalty, from 
which they are redeemed. They do, however, suffer in this 
world, bodily and mertally, and at last die like other men. 
Hence the inference is irresistible, that these sufferings and this 
death do not form what the apostle means by “ the curse of the 
law,” either in whole or in part. If they be taken as a part, 
then the redemption of God’s people is defective; they suffer 
he*penalty in part, and are saved tfrom it in part; pardon does 
not remit the whole penalty—only a part. This idea is not in 
harmony with the Scripture doctrine of salvation. 

Finally : What the Bible teaches us in respect to the doom of 
apostate angels, furnishes an instructive interpretation of the 
awe of the law. 2 Pet. 2: 4; Jude 6; Rev. 20: 10-16. 

hese angels sinned, and were cast down to hell. The Saviour, 
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in pronouncing the final sentence upon the lost of our race, ex- 
pressly consigns them to a fate, common to them and the apostate 
angels: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” To these angels God never 
gave a day of grace. He treats them according to the strict rule 
of law—namely, He inflicts its penalty upon them. The same 
penalty falls upon the finally impenitent of mankind—a fact which 
shows what the penalty is, and equally what it is not. 

For these reasons we are inclined to the opinion, that the pen- 
alty of God’s law is inflicted on sinners only in the eternal state. 
When the apostle says, “ For the wages of sin is death,” the an- 
tithesis shows that he means eternal death ; he adds, “ the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” That the 
word death, is sometimes used in the Scriptures, not in the sense 
of future and eternal misery, is no proof that the penalty of the 
law is not this misery, or that the term death, and especially “se- 
cond death,” in other passages is not to be taken in the sense of 
“everlasting punishment.” Life sometimes, but not always, means 
the rewards of heaven, as death means the pains of hell. 

It may be asked, what. shall be said of present sufferings and 
bodily death? We answer, that we are not logically obliged to 
say anything, our purpose being answered in the proof, that they 
do not belong to the penalty of the law. Asa fact, however, 
they exist under a mediatorial dispensation of grace, suspending 
for a season the rigorous action of pure law against the guilty. 
The curse of the ground, the sentence of bodily mortality, the 
evils incident to the apostacy ensuing upon Adam and his posterity 
in this life, we do not regard as the penalty of the law. Its 
execution upon our first parents would at once have consigned 
them to hell, as proved by the evidence of subsequent revelation s 
in respect to that penalty. That it was not thus executed, de- 
pended on the introduction of a plan of mercy in the promise of 
a Saviour. The list of earthly evils following this promise, fol- 
lows only because mercy had stayed the arm of strict legal jus- 
tice, and presented the first intimation of salvation by a Mes- 
siah. God spared our first parents in mercy ; promised a Saviour ; 
and then, and only then, comes to view the train of earthly ills 
ending with death, annexed to the gracious probation of a fallen 
race. Why God should make the probation of a race of sinners 
a scene of suffering, mingled with happiness, we need not pause 
to inquire ; our question being, does this suffering belong to the 
penalty of the moral law? We think the difficulties are much 
greater in aflirmifg, than in denying. 

We are aware that those who insist that Christ suffered the 
penalty, generally dissent from the preceding view. They usu- 
ally represent it as consisting in all forms of evil—present sufler- 
ings, spiritual death, temporal death, eternal death. When, 
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however, the Saviour suffered it, then spiritual death was no part 
of the penalty. So also, in His case eternal death is no part of 
the penalty. What then is left? The sufferings and death of 
Christ in the flesh, in His human nature, admitted to be the es- 
sence of the atonement, but not the penalty of the law, if the pre- 
vious argument be valid. If it be deemed invalid, still, so far as 
the penalty includes eternal sufferings, and the atonement did not. 
the two are unlike, not at all the same thing. Admit that all 
forms of evil taken together constitute this penalty, still one, 
namely eternal death, is infinitely the greater form—so much so, 
that if this is deducted, the main part is gone. We think, the 
whole is gone. 

The manner in which the penalists and the substitutionists 
speak of the penalty of the law, when treating of the atonement, 
leads to the appearance of a greater difference between them, 
than exists in fact. We propose to illustrate this remark. 

Among the former we have noticed the frequent use of such 
expressions as the following: The punishment of sin is the loss of 
God’s favor, the experience of His displeasure, the endurance of 
His wrath, any evil evincive of His opposition to sin. Though 
these expressions convey a truth, they give no definition of the 
soar ty they merely describe its general nature. They are am- 

iguous. There is nothing in them to which a universalist might 
not easily assent. The Bible when all its testimony is collected, is 
much more definite, showing in what way, in what world, and for 
what period, God evinces His displeasure. According to all or- 
thodox divines, He threatens the eternal misery of hell against 
the ungodly ; which is a more specific idea, than the loss of His 
favor or the experience of His displeasure. 

Dr. Hodge, in his sermon on the nature of the atonement, thus 
defines the penalty of the law: “The penalty of the law is not 
any specific degree or character of pain which the law imposes, 
but it is any and all pain, which sustains to the law the relation 
of a sanction.” This is manifestly no description of the penalty. 
An universalist might adopt it without the least difficulty ; for it 
does not appear that future and eternal suffering “sustains to the 
law the relation of a sanction.” It movesina circle ; reveals noth- 
ing. What is a sanction? Either the penalty or the reward 
of law; in this definition it is the penalty. “The penalty of the 
law is,” therefore, “any and all pain which sustains to the law the 
relation of a” penatty; that is, the penalty of the law 1s the pe- 
nalty of the law. The Bible speaks more descriptively : “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,’ &c. “ Who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction,” &c. Here is the future 
and eternal ruin of the soul, and not the vague idea of “any and 
all pain which sustains to the law the relation of a sanction.” 


' Spruce-Street Lectures, p. 147. 
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We presume the Dr. believes this, and in controversy with uni- 
versalists would assert it; yet when writing to prove that Christ 
suffered the penalty of the law, the necessities of his argu- 
ment were best met by an ambiguous, or rather almost meaning- 
less definition of that penalty. 

We take another passage from the same sermon: “ When it is 
said, the sufferings of Christ were of the nature of punishment ; 
the word punishment is used in its ordinary acceptation, for suf- 
fering judicially inflicted, or sufferings imposed in execution of a 
legal sentence.” What is “a legal sentence,” but a judicial de- 
cision resulting in the consignment of a criminal to penalty ? 
What is the rule of such sentence ? It is notitself the rule. The 
law is the rule. If then the sufferings of the Redeemer were 
judicially imposed in the “ execution of a legal sentence,” what 
we want is the law for such a sentence. If the procedure is not 
according to law, if it be a departure from the letter of the law, 
then so far it is not forensic or judicial. Now we presume Dr. 
Hodge will not say, the language of the law is, that the sinner 
shall die, or a substitute shall die ; and if not, then his description 
of punishment refutes his own proposition, namely, that “the 
sufferings of Christ were of the nature of punishment.” He not 
only fails to give any idea of the penalty of the Jaw, but equally 
involves the supposition, contrary to his own theory, that the 
sufferings of Christ were not that penalty. 

The reviewer of Beman on the Atonement observes: “ By 
the penalty of the law is meant that suffering, which the law de- 
mands as a satisfaction to justice. It is not any specific kind or 
degree of suffering, for it varies both as to degree and kind, in 
every supposable case of its infliction.”’ This is merely a nominal 
definition. What is “ that suffering which the law demands as a 
satisfaction to justice ?” Plainly, the penalty of the law. What 
then is this penalty? That suffering which will satisfy justice. 
Here is no idea of the thing except by what it accomplishes. 
How much suffering, whether that of an hour, or of eternal ages, 
will be necessary, does not appear. Such a statement from the 
lips of a sovereign would hardly amount to a legal threat. The 
Bible speaks more definitely, giving us not only the fact of God’s 
justice, but also the fact that will constitute its penal display 
against the transgressor, namely, his eternal punishment in the 
future life. The reviewer gives not the remotest idea of what 
the fact is: whether one pain of conscience, the death of the 
body, or the undying remorse and agony of hell. 

e quote the same reviewer again: “ We say further, that 
by punishment we mean sufferings judicially inflicted as a satis- 
faction to justice.” A judicial infliction for the satisfaction of 
justice, is the infliction the law appoints. What is it? This is 

’ Pres. Board’s edition of Old and New Theology, p. 42. 
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the question, and is entirely untouched in the above definition. 

Future and eternal misery either is or is not in this infliction, 

this penalty ; and if it is, why not mention it in a professed defi- 

nition of that penalty? Why so define the penalty of the law as 

to leave in total uncertainty what it is ? ith such a definition, 

it is impossible either to affirm or deny, that Christ suffered this 
nalty. 

Pha setior of “ Letters on the Atonement,”-in the Christian 
Advocate, remarks: “ The fact that Christ died a painful and igno- 
minious death, and that he submitted to such a death for the sins of 
his people, is no subject of dispute. Our brethren admit it as 
cordially as we. It is admitted in the quotation above. The 
point of difference is the character of his sufferings. We say that 
they were an infliction of the curse or penalty of the law de- 
nounced against sin: this they deny. But death, it has been 
shown in the preceding letter, is the wages of sin, the curse or 
penalty of the law; and consequently, as Christ underwent death 
for the sins of men, he endured the penalty of the law due to 
them.”* The death of Christ, to which the author refers, is “ the 
painful and ignominious death” of the cross. The proof that this 
death is the penalty of the law, consists in the fact that death is 
“the wages of sin, the curse or penalty of the law,” as shown in 
a previous letter. In this letter the author thus defines death : 
“ It comprehends all the pains and sorrows, labors and toils, suf- 
ferings and miseries, which wicked men endure, either in this 
world or in the next ; for all these, together with the death of the 
body, constitute the wages of sin, or the penalty of the divine 
law, when inflicted on impenitent offenders.” This is the penalty 
he describes. How much of it does he bring into the article of 
atonement in the above passage? Not the whole of it—only a 
part, and that part which consists in “the painful and ignomini- 
ous death” of the cross. The penalty is one thing in the defini- 
tion, and not the same thing when affirmed of Christ, though the 
word death, is employed in both instances. The term is used in 
two senses, the one sense including vastly more than the other. 
To be consistent with himself, he should have said that Christ 
suffered a part of the penalty, not the whole. 

In the same letter the author concedes, “that the Redeemer 
did not endure elernal death ; and remarks, that “ the infinite dig- 
nity of his person imparted to his temporary sufferings a value 
that made them a fair and full equivalent for the everlasting suf- 
ferings of all who shall be finally saved.” This is the very doc- 
trine of those against whom he is earnestly reasoning. He adds, 
that “the eternity of punishment is to be considered rather as a 
circumstance growing out of a case, than as belonging to its es- 
sence. It depends on the nature of the subject. In a mere crea- 

* Christian Advocate, Sept. 1826, pp. 388, 389. 
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ture it must be eternal ; but not in a Divine Substitute.” The de- 
sign is to make the eternity of the penalty a mere “circum- 
stance,” that may be dispensed with, while the penalty in “ its 
essence” may remain, in order to another “mode of inflicting the 
penalty,” namely by the temporary sufferings of Christ. Such a 
“mode” is plainly no infliction ; it essentially changes the coh- 
stituent ideas of the thing, though retaining the term. The idea 
of eternity as much belongs to the “ essence,” as the idea of suf- 
fering. To make it “a circumstance,” is merely a logical con- 
trivance to avoid the necessity of admitting, that Christ did not 
suffer the penalty of the law, as He certainly did not, if His suf- 
ferings were temporary. 

Dr. Janeway distinguishes “ between the punishment inflict- 
ed on a sinner and that inflicted on the Redeemer,” though in 
both he insists that it is the penalty of the law. It does not in- 
clude spiritual death in the latter, as it does in the former ; neither 
is the Rinsien the same in the two cases. “The punishment of 
a sinful creature must necessarily be protracted through eternal 
ages ; because he is unable to bear it in a limited period. But the 
Divine Saviour was able, in consequence of his almighty power, 
to bear in a given time, any amount of suflermg, and could, by ihe 
infinite dignity of his person, impart to his suffering an infinite 
value.”’ What the Dr. says about the value of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, we cordially adopt. The rest seems to us singular reason- 
ing, in order to make the atonement and the penalty the same 
thing. The punishment of a sinner must be elernal: Why? 
“ Because he is unable to bear it in a limited period.” Why unable ? 
Because it is eternal. His inability “to bear it in a limited pe- 
riod,” results from the nature of the punishment. It is not this 
inability as true of Christ, as of the sinner? It is not pretended, 
that the Divine nature of Christ suffered. The experience of pain 
was limited to His human nature, according to Fisher’s Cate- 
chism, p. 131. How, then, could that nature “ bear, in a given 
time, any amount of suffering’~-bear eternal suffering ? The 
same difficulty attends in both cases the infliction of an eternal 
penalty in “a limited period.” The penalty must be changed ; or 
the atonement must be changed; or the two are not the same 
thing. 

The Rev. Mr. Wood gives us the following statement: “In 
apenalty, some things are essential—others incidental. It was 
essential to the penalty, that Christ should suffer a violent and _ig- 
nominious death—but whether he should die by decapitation or by 
crucifixion, was tncidental. It was essential that he should suffer 
for our sins; but how long his sufferings should continue, was in- 
cidental.”: This is preceded by the admission, that Christ did not 


t Pres. Board of Publication, Tract No. IU, p. 11. 
2 Pres. Board’s edition of Old and New Theology, p. 95. 
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suffer the penalty, “either in kind or duration, which would have 
been inflicted upon the sinner, if a Saviour had not been provided.” 
Here it appears, that that which constitutes the penalty in kind 
and duration, is not essential to a just conception of the same; 
this is merely “incidental.” We would like to know how much 
of athing is left, after deducting from it what belongs to it in 
kind, duration and degree. Is it the same thing? He tells us, 
that “a violent and ignominious death,” was essential to the pen- 
alty. But, is this the penalty of God’s law threatened against sin- 
ners, according to the Bible? Does it threaten “a violent and 
ignominious death?” Where is the passage proving this’? Is such 
a death eternal punishment? Plainly the contents of the thing are 
changed, though the term is retained. 

From the above, we think, it must be evident that the penalists 
are justly chargeable with not a little ambiguity and oonkeabilh of 
ideas, in reference to the penalty of the law. They make it a very 
pliable thing. 1n the case of the sinner it is spiritual death, in 
part; but not so in that of the Redeemer ; in the former it is eter- 
nal suffering, but not so in the latter. In the two examples of its 
infliction it is infinitely unlike itself, and yet the same thing! 
They give to it an equivocal import. Two things so essentially 
unlike in themselves, as the sufierings and death of Christ and the 
damnation of a sinner in hell, cannot well be represented by the 
same term, without giving to that term a great elasticity and un- 
certainty of import. Such an ambiguity would be fatal in an ar- 
gument against universalism ; it would leave the proposition to be 
proved in total uncertainty. We cannot see its propriety, though 
we see its logical necessity to the cause of the penalists, in respect 
to the atonement. 

How do the Substitutionists speak of the penalty?of the law? 


With much less ambiguity, and more precision. We give a few. 


examples. 

Dr. Beman expressly says: “ The penalty of the law was some- 
thing definite.” What it is, he thus explains: “The penalty of 
the moral law which is the secend death or eternal death, was ex- 
pressive of the divine displeasure against transgression.” “Thus 
in the administration of the divine government, the sufferings of 
Christ come in the place of the eternal condemnation of every ran- 
somed soul.” “It is the suffering of Christ in the place of the end- 
less suffering of the sinner.”' Throughout his work he attaches 
this idea, and no other, to the term. He means penalty in the 
sense of the threat; as he often remarks, “in the strict and literal 
sense.” He expounds the penalty, not by the atonement, but by 
the law—assuming it to consist in the future and eternal misery of 
the wicked, and denying that Christ suffered this penalty. 

In the Christian’s Instructer by Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of Auburn, 
‘Beman on Atonement, Troy, 1825, p. 15, 46, 50, 51. 
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a work agreeing with Dr. Beman in regard to the nature of the 
atonement, is a formal argument to show, that the penalty of the 
law is not spiritual death, or bodily death, or present sufferings, 
but eternal death, the suffering and ruin of the soul in the life to 
come. Mr. Barnes, though as we think not perfectly consistent 
with himse!f, mainly means, by the penalty of the law, “the pains 
of hell.” He observes ; “ The penalty of the law is what God will 
inflict on its unrenewed violators, neither more nor less. The re- 
sult, therefore, is the best interpretation of what was meant by the 
threatening. ‘Thou shalt die, Gen. 2: 17; Ezek. 18: 4, 20. 
The fact turns out to be, that in that threatened death were in- 
cluded temporal pains, and dying, remorse of conscience, and di- 
rect eternal infliction of suffering in hell. Christ’s sufferings were 
severe—more severe than those of any mortal before or since; 
but they bore, so far as we can see, only a very distant resem- 
blance to the pains of hell—the proper penalty of the law. Nor 
is it possible to conceive that the sufferings of a few hours, how- 
ever severe, could equal pains, though far less intense, eter- 
nally, prolonged.” In his notes on Galatians, 3: 13, he observes: 
“The law of God denounced death as the wages of sin. It threat. 
ened punishment in the future world forever.” “ Liernity of “ ale 
ings is an ESSENTIAL part of the penalty of the law—but the Lord 


Jesus did not suffer forever.” In his response to the eighth charge 
of Dr. Junkin, he shows conclusively that his main idea is, that the 
penalty consists in the future and eternal “pains of hell.” He did 


not deny that Christ suffered and died as a sacrifice for sin, and 
in behalf of sinners, but that he suffered the penalty of the law ac- 
cording to his conception of that penalty. 

Professor Stuart, in his “Two Discourses on the Atonement,” 
rejects the doctrine of penalty, and adopts that of substituted suf. 
ferings, having, in legal effect, an “equivalency” to the penalty : 
understanding by the penalty, not “any and all pain,” &c., (Dr. 
Hodge.) but “ the worm that never dies, the cup of wrath without 
mixture, which is drunk by sinners in the world of woe.” p. 12, 
13. Both Jenkyn and the younger Edwards, in claiming that the 
atonement was a substitute, and not the penalty itself, clearly 
evince the belief that eternal suffering is an essential part of this 
penalty. Andrew Fuller stands on the same ground ; as, indeed. 
do all divines who maintain that the atonement was not the 
penalty of the law. In their view this penalty is something defi- 
nite—is, at least, an eternal penalty; and since the atonement 
was not identical with this, neither the same thing, nor like it, 
they do not speak of it as the penalty, but as a substitute. 

This difference of phraseology in regard to the penalty of God’s 
law. has proved a fruitful source of misunderstanding. The pena- 
lists insist on applying the term penalty to the atonement, and 

' Barnes’ Defence, p. 20. 
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have sometimes complained of their brethren for not doing the 
same thing; yet they exclude from the term the ideas which, in 
all other connections, they include in it, and on account of which 
the substitutionists decline to use it. The difference is that be- 
tween a varying, uncertain, and ambiguous, and a fixed and de- 
finite use of a phrase. The former is the practice of the pena- 
lists; the latter, of the substitutionists. The former make the 
atonement to be the penalty of the law, by changing its nature 
as they hold it in application to sinners; they retain the term, but 
with a new meaning. The latter admit all the facts to which the 
former refer as an execution of the penalty upon Christ; but deny 
that it is such an execution, adhering to the true sense of the word 
penalty. Dr. Janeway, for example, says that the law demanded 
only that Christ “should submit to that humiliation, pain, shame, 
and anguish, both in body and soul, which constitute the essence 
of its penalty.” The substitutionists admit these facts in the his- 
tory of Christ, and that they form the essence of the atone- 
ment; but deny that they constitute anything like the essence of 
the penalty threatened in the law. Dr. Dana is quoted by Dr. 
Beman, as saying, that Christ’s “sufferings were a substantial exe- 
cution of the law—a real endurance of the penalty, so far as the 
nature of the case admitted, or required: and yet as admitting 
that He did not endure “ precisely the same misery in kind and 
degree to which the sinner was exposed.” This is the contradic- 
tion of saying, that “a real endurance of the penalty” is supposa- 
ble without its kind or degree. To be consistent in respect to 
correctness of language as well as truth, the penalists, we think, 
ought to adopt a new phraseology ; and say that the sinner’s pen- 
alty was commuted in respect to Christ. This is the fact, as they 
admit it. Christ did not suffer the penalty threatened against the 
sinner. What, then, did He suffer? Something else—some other 
penalty, if penalty at all. 


III. Who is the penal sufferer, according to the express provi- 
sions of the law? 


This question is to be answered not by the necessities of this or 
that theological system, but by going directly to the law and tes- 
timony. It isa /aw question. It is as much the business of moral 
government to determine the person who shall suffer the penalty, 
as to determine the penalty itself. The latter idea is not complete 
without the former. A penalty threatened with no designation of 
the person who shall suffer it, is a nullity. It can only be visited 
upon a person, and if that person is not specified, the very nature 
of law is subverted. The penal sufferer is the one named in the 
law ; he, and he only, can sufier its penalty. 

We come then to the question: Who is described in the gov- 
ernment of God, as the being upon whom that government is 
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pledged to visit the penalty? Not obedient angels: not the Lord 
Jesus: but sinners, offenders—these, and these only. We know 
not where the passage is to be found,in which God threatens the 
penalty against any other beings. He marks the person with as 
mich definiteness as the punishment. Take the following Scrip- 
tures: “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
“ The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of 
my book.” “ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the na- 
tions that forget God.” “The wicked is driven away in his wick- 
edness.” “ Wo unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him; for the 
reward of his hands shall be given him.” “Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished.” “Who will render to 
every man according to his deeds, * * * unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil.” “For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption.” “In flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall be punished with everlasting destruction,” &c. “Curs- 
ed is every one that continueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them.” 

These and a multitude of parallel Scriptures explicitly settle 
the question, who is legally subject to the penalty. The idea of 
threatening one person, and then executing the threat upon anoth- 
er, is not in the language of the threat. When God says, “ The 
soul that sinneth rr shall die,” He means the death of that soul, 
and not the atonement of Christ. If he shall interpose by an 
atonement, this will be a very different matter, and not at all the 
thing contained in the threat. Thelawas such makes no mention 
of a substitute for the sinner ; promises none ; aside from the plan 
of mercy demands none. Simply as law threatening its penalty, 
it has todo only with the guilty, the ill-deserving, the sinful— 
without a solitary commination against any other being in the 
universe. The sinner is the penal sufferer ; he only, strictly speak- 
ing, can suffer the penalty ; since it is limited to him in the very 
language of the threat. If it were admitted that Christ endured 
eternal suffering, still His endurance of it would not be the penal- 
ty of the law; for He is not the being to whom it legally applies. 

The Substitutionists hold rigidly to the language of the law on 
this point. Dr. Beman repeatedly asserts this view. The same is 
true of Dr. Jenkyn. Mr. Barnes says, “I appeal here to the general 
aspect and tenor of the Scriptures as sustaining the position, that 
punishment is to be regarded as an evil inflicted by a just moral 
governor for a personal offence.”' Professor Stuart observes: 

? Barnes’ Defence, pp, 229, 230. 
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“The letter of a penal code demands that the offender himself, and 
no other, should suffer.” Andrew Fuller remarks: “ Nor was it in- 
different to the Jawgiver, who should suffer, the sinner or another 
on his behalf. The language of the law to the transgressor was 
not, thou shalt die, or some one on thy behalf, but simply, thou 
shalt die: and had it literally taken its course, every child of man 
must have perished. The sufferings of Christ in our stead, there- 
fore, are not a punishment inflicted in the ordinary course of dis- 
tributive justice, but an extraordinary interposition of infinite wis- 
dom and Jove; not contrary to, but rather above the law, devia- 
ting from: the letter, but more than preserving the spirit of it.” 
President Dwight held the same doctrine. “Strict justice de- 
mands the punishment of the sinner only, and can in no wise re- 
quire the punishment of another in his stead.”* This locates the 

nalty where God locates it in the express terms of the threat; and 
decides, that Christ not being the sinner, did not, and could not, 
suffer this penalty. 

Is there any answer by which this conclusion is to be obviated, 
so as to make the penalty apply to the Redeemer ? 

In respect to the idea that “ punishment is natural evil inflicted 
for personal sin,” Dr. Janeway remarks: “ Admit this definition 
to be complete, and it will follow that Christ could not endure our 
punishment. But correct the definition, by adding two or three 
words, and you deprive the weapon of its edge, and render it harm- 
less. Let punishment be, as it ought to be defined, natural evil in- 
flicted for personal, or for imputed sin, and it will operate in our 
favor.”* Very true: but we ask whether God himself describes 
and threatens His penalty according to this definition ? Does He 
threaten it against the transgressor ; or as the alternative, promise 
to impute sin to Christ, and then visit the penalty upon him for 
that “imputed sin?” The difficulty with the Dr’s. “two or three 
words” is, that they are not contained in the Divine statement of 
the matter: they bring to view a penal sufferer, not known in the 
letter of the law. They contain an idea Jehovah does not present 
when threatening the penalty. 

In Pictet’s Theology it is asserted, “that there is a distinction 
between not punishing sim, and not punishing the sinner.” “A 
just and holy God must hate sin, and must punish it; it is there- 
fore inconsistent with justice and holiness to allow it to go un- 
punished; but these perfections are not injured, if, when sin is 
punished, the sinner is pardoned, because it is by the punishment 
of sin that the justice of God is satisfied. Now this method of 
punishing sin and pardoning the sinner is very agreeable to the 

' Discourses on the Atonement, p. 11. 

? Fuller's Works, vol. 1, p. 657. 


* Dwight’s Theology, 1830, vol. 2, p. 219. 
* Pres. Board of Publication, Tract No. {II., pp. 10, 11. 
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wisdom of God, for thus room is given for mercy, and yet justice 
is satisfied.”' The design of this distinction is to prepare the way 
for the punishment of sin, not in the person of the sinner, but of 
some one else. What then is the punishment of sin, according to 
law? Isit anything but the infliction of the penalty, not upon sin, 
but upon a conscious agent? Who then is this agent specified in 
the law, and the only one, in whose person it proposes to punish 
sin? The sinner. The idea of punishing sin without punishing 
the sinner, God has not revealed in His law; it overlooks the ex- 
press language of Jehovah, defining the only person whom the law 
holds amenablé to its penalty. The lawcan as well forego the 
penalty as the person ; for it is equally pledged to both. 

It is often urged by the penalists, that sin must always be pun- 
ished: God must punish sin; He cannot let sin go unpunished. 
It is not said that the sinner, but that sin must always be punish- 
ed. The stereotyped uniformity of these expressions implies, that 
there authors attach to them an argumentative value. The de- 
sign is to realize a substantial literality of the penalty in the atone- 
ment, in the sense that sin is punished, not in the sinner, but in 
another. Strictly speaking, you might as well punish a vacuum 
as sin; it is the legal occasion, and not the subject of penalty. 
Hence we must take the phrase in one or the other of two senses: 
One is, that the sinner must be punished; in which sense it does 
not prove that Christ suffered the penalty, but that he did not. 
The other sense is, that God must show His opposition to, and 
holy abhorrence of, sin. How? Either according to the mode 
prescribed in the law, which is to punish the sinner; or in some 
other way. If in some other way, then the question is, whether 
this realizes the literality of the law, either as to the penalty or 
the sufferer? It is in both respects a departure from the legal de- 
nunciation, even though this other way as fully displays God’s 
feelings and character, as the penalty itself. Hence, these ex- 
pressions upon analysis, fail to furnish a penal sufferer, different 
from the one named in the law. Christ and the sinner are not 
the same beings ; the latter, and not the former, is the only penal 
sufferer known in the law. In spite of all the confusion of words 
and ambiguity of phrase, those who hold to the atonement at all, 
must hold that it is extra-legal—a measure above, and different 
from, the literal provisions of the law, both as to the sufferings and 
the sufferer. It is a measure of the sovereign law-giver, depart- 
ing from the letter, but more than preserving the spirit of His 
aw. 

The veracity of God is also urged as an argument on this sub- 
ject. It is insisted, that His veracity requires Him to execute the 
threatened penalty, and that it is forfeited in the case of the re- 
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deemed, if Christ did not suffer the penalty.' The object of this 
reasoning is to commit God to a literal and rigorous execution of 
His law, or involve a breach of His veracity. What does God’s 
veracity require Him to do? Let us assume for an answer, ex- 
actly what He said he would do in case of disobedience. What 
then did he say? That he would execute the penalty of his law. 
Upon and against whom? Christ? Not a word to this effect, 
not the remotest allusion to Christ in the legal threat. God had as 
solemnly pledged himself to punish the offender, and him only, as 
he had to punish at all. Hence this mode of reasoning from the 
veracity of God necessarily shuts the atonement out of his govern- 
ment, for it cannot be pretended that Christ is the offender ; it 
binds the hands of sovereign love; either the Divine veracity is 
in fault, or we have no gospel and no hope of heaven. The so- 
lution of this difficulty is found in the plain fact, that a legal threat 
does not irreversibly pledge the veracity of the sovereign ruler, in 
all cases, to a literal execution. God himself has illustrated this 
principle. The threatening against Nineveh was absolute, with- 
out one solitary condition in the commission of Jonah, and not 
“conditional,” as Mr. Wood says; and yet it was not executed. 
Was God’s veracity impeached by the failure? While a legal 
threat does not give a sinner any ground to expect anything but 
the penalty, it does not foreclose a priort the question of mercy, 
so as to rob the sovereign Jehovah of the pardoning prerogative, 
by adopting some other measure to meet the ends of justice, be- 
sides the one of literal penalty. The proof of this is in the plain 
record of the Bible, that God did threaten the sinner, and him 
only, and that he does by the atonement of Christ pardon _believ- 
ing sinners. But, was not the atonement a fulfillment of this 
threat? We answer—no, it was not; it was not the thing God 
threatened to do, either as to the suffering or the sufferer. God's 
veracity, therefore, cannot be appealed to, to show that Christ is 
the suflerer contemplated in the law. The argument would make 
the law read, as it certainly does not. 

It may be said, and sometimes is, that unless the penalty was 
realized in, by being inflicted upon, Christ, in some way its proper 
subject, the law, in the case of the redeemed, has never had its 
demand. What is the demand of the law referred to? We sup- 
pose, its penal demand, as set forth in the mouth of God, and not 
as fashioned by this or that school of theological philosophy. 
What then is the demand as Jehovah states it? Solely against 
the sinner. Hence, we grant, that in the strictly retributive and 
penal sense, the Jaw does not have its demand, in all those cases 
in which God pardons; that is to say, He does not pardon and 
punish the sinner at the same time. He remits the penalty in re- 


'Christion Advocate, Oct. 1826, p. 433, 442; Old and New ‘Theology, p. 
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spect to the only being against whom it thundered ; and that He 
should do this, is the only supposition compatible with salvation. 
Did He place this same penalty upon the person of Christ ?. Where 
is the proof that the law demanded this, or that the doing of it 
would fulfill such a demand? It is not to be found in the law it- 
self. But, whether the ends of retributive justice are not met by 
the atonement, though a sinner is pardoned, is a very different 

uestion. We hold that they were, but on a principle different 
rom the literal demand of the law. The simple, unmixed en- 
forcement of the legal system, to its /etter, is not the death of 
Christ, but the death of the transgressor. The latter, and not the 
former, is the demand of the law. Dr. DeWitt says: “Strictly 
speaking, it (the atonement,) was neither contemplated nor de- 
manded by justice. It was an expedient, devised by boundless 
wisdom, and furnished by boundless love, to supersede the rigorous 
execution of justice.’ Symington admits, that, “ it, (the atonement,) 
is an event quite unique in the administration of God’s moral gov- 
ernment. It isstrictly and literally an extraordinary proceeding.” 
If so, then it did not and could not realize the literal demand of 
the law. Those who insist on the literality of this demand, vir- 
tually insist on having no atonement. 

We refer to another argument, adopted to bring Christ under 
the category of a legal sufferer, enduring the penalty of the law. 
“ The son of God, the apostle tells us, was made under the law, 
that he might redeem them that are under the law.’ Gal. 4: 4, 5. 
How was Christ under the law? Just as they whom he came to 
redeem were under it. Sinners are under the Jaw, both in respect 
to its preceptive requirements, and its penal demands; they are 
bound to obey the one, and to satisfy the other; and so was the 
Redeemer under the law; he voluntarily obligated himself to obey 
all the precepts of the moral law, and to satisfy all its penal de- 
mands by enduring its curse.”* In Gal. 4: 4, 5, the apostle very 
plainly is speaking of Christ in reference to his human nature—of 
Christ as a man, as the seed of the woman. He affirms two facts 
namely; He was “ born of a woman”—yevouevor ex yuvatxos ; He 
was “made under the law’—yeroueroy ux0 voor, The purpose of 
this arrangement was “to redeem them that were under the law.” 
The same thought is given in Hebrews 2: 14, 17. “ Forasmuch 
then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self likewise, took part of the same.” “Wherefore in all things it 
behooved him to be made like unto his brethren.” We have an 
incarnate Saviour : the Son of God assumed our nature, by virtue 
of which he was-made, or born under the law, became in that re- 

pect subject to the law. This was the Divine plan in making 


' Murray Street Lectures, p. 125. 
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Him the Redeemer of those under the law. This is the amount 
of the apostle’s teaching.. The apostle does not say, that He was 
under the law “just as” they whom he came to redeem were under 
it;” this is added by the author. The holy angels are under the 
law, but not “just as” sinners are under it. The saints in heaven 
are under the law, but not “just as” devils are under it. The 
passage contains no proof, that by a forensic imputation the law 
esteemed Christ the proper subject to suffer its penalty ; especially 
since this very law in the express language of its own threat gives 
a different judgment. It is very easy for a theologian thus inclin- 
ed, to add the idea; but this does not commit the authority of the 
apostle to its truth. 

Another argument on this point has been drawn from the sure- 
tyship of Christ. Christ is represented as the surety of the elect 
undertaking to pay their debt, and in the capacity of a surety held 
liable for the debt he had assumed—that is, legally esteemed to be 
the debtor. “ A surety is one who engages to pay a debt, or to 
suffer a penalty incurred by another. Such a surety is our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He undertook, in the everlasting covenant, to be 
responsible to the law and justice of God for that boundless debt 
which his elect were bound to pay.”! “ The Redeemer is expressly 
called a surety ; that is, one who stands engaged to become the 
substitute of another, to fulfil his obligations, and pay his debts.”* 
“ Besides, let it be remembered that Christ is expressly denomi- 
nated a surety ; that is one who stipulates to meet the engage- 
ments of another, and to pay his debt.”* Accordingly, Christ as 
surety was “responsible to the law and justice of God for that 
boundless debt which his elect were bound to pay.” This debt, 
we suppose, means the penalty of the law. Christ as a surety 
undertakes to pay it ; itis transferred from the elect to Him; and 
being thus transferred, He is legally regarded as the debtor. 
Upon this view we have several remarks : 

First, Christ, as a matter of fact, and equally by the concession 
of the penalists, did not literally pay this debt ; that is, He did not 
suffer the penalty of the law threatened against the elect, in kind, 
degree or duration. His sufferings were a legal equivalent for the 
penalty, but not the penalty in either of the above respects, and 
therefore in no respect. 

Secondly, it is admitted by the penalists, that the debt of the 
elect, said to have been paid in their behalf by a surety, or the 
penalty incurred by them, but endured by Him, still lies against 
them until they come under the denomination of believers. “It 
was the pleasure both of the Father who gave them to his Son to 
be redeemed, and of his Son who bought them with his blood, that 
‘ Exposition of the Con. of Faith, p. 122. Pres. Board’s edition. 
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they should remain under the curse of the law, until they should 
believe on the Redeemer. Then, and not till then, are they, or 
can they be justified.”' Until the time of faith, the elect are still 
amenable, still held as debtors, though the debt has been paid by a 
surety. 

Thirdly, it is further admitted that the figure of paying a debt 
is a very inadequate and defective exhibition of the work of Christ. 
“ At the same time, we shall be careful not to push this similitude 
(of debtor and creditor) to an unlawful extreme, nor to represent 
the satisfaction of Christ as tallying in all respects with that which 
is made in human transactions.” “But pecuniary transactions, 
we not only admit but insist, can furnish no perfect parallel to the 
mysterious transaction of saving sinners.”? “This does not make 
redemption a commercial transaction, nor imply that there are 
not essential points of diversity between acquiring by money, and 
acquiring by blood. Hence our second remark is, that if Dr. Be- 
man will take up any elementary work on theology, he will find 
thé distinction between pecuniary and penal satistaction clearly 
pointed out, and the satisfaction of Christ shown to be of the lat- 
ter, and not of the former kind.”* Thus it appears that the figure 
of paying a debt by a surety, is defective ; and that a “penal sat- 
isfaction” only is meant by it. The analogy between sin and a 
debt is very remote, and equally so that between a “penal satisfac- 
tion” and the payment of a debt. It is by unduly pressing this 
analogy, that errors have arisen in respect to the atonement. 
“The supposition of an exact and perfect resemblance between 
the atonement and the payment of a pecuniary debt, might lead 
us to deny the full extent of the provision made by the death of 
Christ for the salvation of mankind ; or it might lead us to believe 
that all men will finally be saved ; or what is a still more shocking 
error, to believe that sinners are under no obligation to obey the 
divine law, and cannot be justly required to endure its penalty.’ 
Strictly speaking, the atonement pays no debt; neither is Christ 
a surety for a literal debtor. 

Fourthly, the doctrine of penalty inflicted on the person of a 
surety, is not the doctrine of the law of God. The Scriptures 
abundantly testify that Christ suffered for sinners, in their behalf 
and for their sakes, and in order to their pardon. But even this 
is not contained in the law as such ; is no part of the law—much 
less, that as a surety He did, or could suffer the legal penalty. 

Fifthly, the term surety is applied but once to the Saviour in the 
New Testament, and not at all in the Old. “By so much was 
Jesus made a surety of a better testament.” Heb. 9; 22. In this 
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chapter the apostle shows the superiority of Christ’s priesthood 
over that of the Mosaic system. He refers to the solemnity of 
His appointment: “ Thou art a priest forever, after the order of 
Melchisedec.” He then reasons—* And inasmuch as not without 
an’oath he was made priest, * - * By so much was 
Jesus made a surety of a better testament.” The apostle does not 
say, surety of the e/ect undertaking to pay their “boundless debt,” 
but “surety of a better testament”—meaning the gospel dispensa- 
tion placed in contrast with the Mosaic, which he speaks of a 
being disannulled. In precisely what sense Christ is a surety, does 
not appear, except from the word itself. The term means a bonds- 
man, a security, one who pledges himself for another. What the 
tee says is, that Christ is the bondsman, so to speak, of the 

ew Covenant, the “better testament.” To continue the figure, 
(for it is plainly a metaphor.) He signs the covenant and seals it 
with His own blood—stands pledged for it. The commercial idea 
of a debtor and a creditor, and of Christ as stipulating to pay to 
the latter the debt of the former, is almost infinitely removed from 
what the apostle said. True, “the Redeemer is expressly called a 
surety; but of what? “Of a better testament,” and not the elect 
undertaking to pay their “boundless debt.” 

Sixthly, the commercial metaphors of the Bible used to describe the 
work of Christ, have no analogy to the idea of a debt paid by a 
surety. Christians are said to be bought with a price—redeemed 
with the precious blood of the Saviour. These are confessedly 
metaphorical expressions, though teaching the delivery of His peo- 
ple from the curse of the law by the death of Christ. In the lan- 
guage of metaphor His blood was the price of their redemption ; 
by it they have been released from the curse of a violated law. 
But these metaphors are not analogous to the proper idea of a 
surety. This is a very different metaphor. A surety does not 
redeem him for whom he is surety ; he pays no price for him ; he 
simply pays his debt, or stands pledged for it. The metaphor of a 
redeemer respects the persons of the redeemed ; that of a surety 
respects not the persons, but merely a pecuniary liability. Hence 
when Christ is said to redeem us, and His people to be bought with 
a price, the idea of a surety is not at all contained in the figure. 
It is, therefore, illogical, not authorized by the Scriptures, to say 
that Christ is a surety stipulating to pay the “boundless debt” of 
the elect, and then refer to the terms, price, bought, redeemed, 
ransom, in confirmation of this proposition. The terms do not 
imply the idea figuratively—much less, literally. 

inallly, the similitude between the payment of a debt by a 
surety, and the work of Christ as a Saviour, besides being not at 
all Scriptural, is in almost all respects defective. A debt infers no 
fault or crime; a debtor as such is no violator of law; but 
Christ’s work is in behalf of sinners, and on account of sin. A 
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debt infers no penal exposure ; but sinners are in danger of eter- 
nal damnation. A creditor is not a ‘ase but a private person : 
he may remit the debt without satisfaction, and is bound to can- 
cel it when paid by a surety. God is not the sinner’s creditor, 
but his /awgiver ; and the work of Christ in his behalf has refer- 
ence to the government of a sovereign ruler. In it are obstacles 
to the sinner’s pardon, which have not the faintest analogy to the 
relation of a creditor. A debt is transferable; a surety may as- 
sume it and pay it. Sin is not transferable ; it belongs inaliena- 
bly to the being who committed it. Neither is the 2l-desert of 
sin transferable : and if, as the reviewer of Beman on Atonement 
declares, and as we firmly believe, “ill-desert * * * is the 
ground of just liability to punishment,” then this “liability” is not 
transferable. Hence, to quote the words of President Dwight, 
“ All that, in this case, can be done by a substitute of whatever 
character, is to render it not improper for the lawgiver to pardon 
the transgressor.”" 

* These points of dissimilitude between the payment of a debt by 
a surety, and the work of Christ as a Saviour, are so radical that 
we cannot reason from the one to the other. Let us take the de- 
finition given of the term surety. “A surety is one who engages 
to pay a debt, or to suffer a penalty incurred by another.” Are 
the two definitions, connected by the disjunctive “ or,” identical’ 
If so, does the first rule the meaning of the second? If so, then 
the term surety gives no proper idea of the work of Christ as a 
Saviour. Does the second rule the meaning of the first ? - If so, 
then the term is not correctly defined. Do the two definitions 
convey different ideas? If so, then those ideas are so essentially 
different, that little short of an infinite gulf lies between them. 
The idea of paying a debt for another, and that of suffering a 
legal penalty for another, are as wide apart as the poles. 

We avow our belief that Christ did not suffer the penalty of the 
law. Let the questions, what is punishment? what is the penalty 
of the law? who is the penal sufferer made known in the law ?— 
let these be carefully studied and definitely answered; then let the 
atonement be presented as consisting in the sufferings and death 
of the Saviour; and we think the objects present to the under- 
standing must be viewed as not the same. The doctrine, therefore, 
of substituted sufferings as well as a substituted sufferer, neither 
the one nor the other being according to the Jetier of the law, but 
both being a departure from that letter, a measure of the lawgiv- 
er not known in a purely legal system, is the only doctrine of 
atonement we-are able to verify in the Bible. The effort to 
identify this with the penalty of God’s law, so as to use a common 
term for both, we think, is a failure. It was not the penalty, eith- 
er as to the person or the suffering. The penalists when defining 
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their proposition are careful to assure us, that they do not mean 
the penalty of the law threatened against sinners, either in hind, 
degree, or duration. When, however,: they reason from the 
Scriptures or otherwise, to prove that Christ suffered the penalty, 
then they logically forget their own disclaimers, and prove it not 
with those limitations and disclaimers, but without them; that is, 
they do not prove the proposition they define, but another one, so 
far as they prove any. We give an example: | 

Dr. Alexander remarks: “ The sufferings of Christ could no 
otherwise open a way of pardon but by removing the penalty of 
the law ; but they could have no tendency to remove the penalty, 
but by his enduring it.’" Let us fill out this argument. The suf- 
ferings of Christ “ could have no tendency to remove the penalty,” 
that is to say, the eternal damnation of the sinner, “but by his en- 
during it,” that is to say, not the eternal damnation of the sinner in 
kind, degree or duration. \t is plain that all the argument the 
passage contains, is founded upon the exact identity of the two, 
namely, the sufferings of Christ and the penalty of the law. Dis- 
claim this identity, and the reason vanishes into air. 

Take another example. Dr. Junkin earnestly inquires, “Can 
any man be at a loss to say what the violated law requires? Do 
not all men know that it demands the infliction of its penal sanc- 
tion? Can justice be satisfied—fully satisfied—with anything 
short of this? Why, by the very terms, to stop short of the full de- 
mand of law, is injustice; and can justice be fully satisfied with 
injustice ? with a partial meeting of its claims? Clearly, then, the 
very essential nature of justice demands a penal infliction—an in- 
fliction of the penalty—the wuoLe penalty—and nothing but the 
penalty of the law; and any and every diminution from this, is a 
sacrifice of justice.” * 

The object of this reasoning is to show that Christ suffered the 
penalty of the law—in the strong language of the author, “ The 
WHOLE penalty, and nothing but the penalty.” We submit two 
questions : First—does the author believe that “ the whole penalty 
and nothing but the penalty of the law,” when inflicted on sin- 
ners, involves their future and eternal misery? We suppose he 
does. This is “what God’s law required of his own people 
who had trangressed it”—the criterion of this penalty as named 
by the author himself. Secondly—does he believe that this 
“ whole penalty, and nothing but the penalty,” as thus ascertained, 
was inflicted upon Christ? We suppose not. If he does, then 
he contradicts Dr. Hodge, the reviewer of Beman, Dr. Janeway, 
the author of Letters on the Atonement in the Christian Advo- 
cate, the Rev. Mr. Wood, Symington—indeed, all the penalists. 
If it be said, that the demands of justice were satisfied with the 
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temporary sufferings of Christ, then they were satisfied without 
“the whole penalty, and nothing but the penalty of the law’— 
which is contrary to the Dr.’s statement, though in exact corre- 
spondence with the views of the substitutionists. The reasoning, 
if it proves anything, proves the Jiteral infliction of the penalty in 
the most literal sense, upon the Saviour. But this proposition the 
penalists disclaim, though it is the only one their argument is 
adapted to prove. 

he same remarks apply with equal pertinency to the Scrip- 
tural argument of the penalists. They refer to those passages, in 
which Christ js said to bear our sins, to be made sin for us, to 
have the iniquities of his people laid upon Him, to be made a 
curse for us, &c., in proof that the penalty of the Divine law was 
inflicted upon Him. We pause not exegetically to canvass the 
origin and exact meaning of these phrases, as used in the Scrip- 
tures. Let us assume, that they prove that Christ did suffer the 
penalty of the law—the point to establish which they are cited. 
The question is, do they prove this point, as explained by the pe- 
nalists: namely, that He suffered the penalty, but not in hind, de- 
gree, or duration? Do they contain this exposition of the thing 
they prove? Plainly not. If they prove the infliction of the 
penalty, they prove it, not as the penalists hold it, but as they do 
not: namely, they prove the the infliction of “the whole penalty, 
and nothing but the penalty,” in hind, degree, and duration, as 


conclusively as they prove its infliction at all. Hence, they 


prove too much. here then shall the limitation be fixed? The 

nalists say: They prove the infliction of the penalty, though not 
in kind, degree, or duration. The substitutionists respond, as we 
think, justly: This is giving up the point while professing to re- 
tain it—using the adiel phraseology without the penal fact—con- 
tinuing the name in the absence of the substance. Hence, the 
latter decline to use the word penalty, because they do not hold 
to its infliction in the proper and literal sense. The former use 
the term, and attempt the proof of its infliction in the manner 
named, and yet do not hold to that infliction in the sense in which 
their brethren deny it, and in which their argument proves it, if 
at all. Who uses language most correctly? Who speaks ex- 
actly as he means? Here we think the one class of theologians 
have greatly the advantage of the other. 

The author of Letters on the Atonement, in the Christian Ad- 
vocate, after a strenuous effort to show that Christ suffered the 
penalty of the law, when replying to an objection, abandons his 
own ground, without any apparent perception of the transition. 
The objection is, that Christ did not endure eternal suffering. This 
the author concedes ; and adds, “ the infinite dignity of his person 
imparted to his temporary sufferings avalue that made them a Fair 
and FULL EquivaALenT for the sufferings of all who shall be finally 
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saved.”* This, however, is the very doctrine of those against 
whom he is reasoning, and whose falseness he has proved, if he has 
proved anything. ‘The whole strength of his own argument is 
expended against himself. The difficulty is easily seen. When 
proving, he has one proposition in view: when replying to ob- 
jections, he states another, not the one he has proved ; that is, the 
direct argument and the responsive argument assume different 
doctrines. In the direct, it is the penalty ; in the responsive, it is 
not the penalty, but a substitute, an equivalent for it, of equal 
value, answering all its ends. This inconsistency is to be avoided 
only by maintaining, contrary to the plain fact, the doctrine of 
penalty throughout, or denying it throughout. The atonement 
either is, or is not the penalty of the law. If it is, then no expla- 
nation, however necessary to answer an objection, is admissible, 
if it implies the reverse. A proposition which in one stage we 
maintain, but in another must abandon, is either defective in its 
form, or untrue in what it asserts. That of the penalists is beset 
with both of these difficulties. 

There is one point, to which, before dismissing this subject, we 
ask a moment’s attention. The theory of the penalists leads by 
a strict logical necessity, to the inference of a Limrrep atonement. 
Let it be granted, that Christ suffered the penalty of the law for 
the elect, and that in order to this their sins were imputed to 
Him, and that these two propositions are essential to the nature 
of the atonement ; and we confess a total inability to avoid the 
conclusion, that it is /imited in its nature, just adequate to the 
salvation of the elect, and no more. We must believe this, or 
adopt the doctrine of universal salvation, by making the elect to 
inelude all sinners. It is worthy of note, that in their exegesis of 
the Scriptures, the penalists /imit to the elect all the passages, 
which to others seem to convey the doctrine of a general atone- 
ment. Where then is the proof, that Christ died for the non- 
elect any more than for devils, when the only passages showing 
that He died for any body, are taken to mean the elect, and these 
only? All the Scriptural proof that He has made any atonement 
for sinners, is, by this mode of interpretation, monopolized with 
this class. This is the very course pursued by Symington, in 
his chapter on the extent of the atonement; and it is perfectly 
consistent with his positions in respect to its nature. An atone- 
ment, such as he describes, has no more to do with the non-elect 
than with lost angels. As a basis on which to proceed in the 
offer of pardon, and in preaching repentance and faith to a lost 
world, it is of necessity limited to the elect. 

But do not the penalists hold to the infinite MERIT or sUFFI- 
ciency of the atonement, to save all men, yea, even a thousand 
worlds ? They do; but when we take these expressions in con- 
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nection with their views of its nature, it is not easy to see in 
what sense it is sufficient to save any but the elect. Surely it is 
not sufficient to save all against its own nature; and to make it 
so according to its nature, the sins of the non-elect must be im- 
puted to Christ, and He must suffer the penalty in their behalf; 
neither of which suppositions, according to these divines, is real ; 
and, therefore, the atonement, as it is, by the very necessity of 
its constituent ideas, is sufficient for the salvation of the elect 
only. It is all-sufficient for what? To save all men, 1F the sins 
of all had been imputed to Christ, rr He had suffered the penalty 
for all; but not otherwise, except at the expense of ideas declared 
essential to its nature. It is true, the reviewer of Beman assures 
us, that they “do not hold that there is any limitation in the 
nature of the atonement. They teach as fully as any men, that 
an atonement sufficient for one is sufficient for all. It is a sim- 
ple question relating to the design, and not to the nature of 
Christ’s work.” pp. 72, 73. Not so, if we understand this 
reviewer, in respect to its nature ; it is more; for an atonement 
sufficient for one is not sufficient for all, unless the sins of all 
have been imputed, and Christ has suffered the penalty for all, 
neither of which is admitted to be a fact. 

But, suppose a non-elect sinner were to become a believer, 
would he be saved by the atonement? The author of Letters on 
the Atonement in the Christian Advocate, puts this question, 
and answers it in the affirmative.. He must so answer it, or con- 
tradict the Bible ; yet the answer ought not to be true, and is 
not, according to the author’s theory. Surely, the sinner’s faith 
does not affect the nature of the atonement by addition, or de- 
duction, or modification. And if it be essential to its nature that 
Christ should suffer the penalty for the elect, having their sins 
imputed to Him, and if neither of these is true in respect to the 
non-elect, then clearly the salvation of a non-elect sinner, on the 
supposition of his faith, is a logical impossibility. We should an- 
swer the question in the negative ; or, alarmed at its palpable col- 
lision with the plainest principles of the Bible, re-model the 
theory which necessitates that negative. The theory strictly ad- 
hered to, does not admit the affirmative. 

The doctrine of the substitutionists, on the other hand, does 
not place in the atonement any elementary ideas, which of 
necessity limit it to any particular class of sinners belonging to 
our race ; and in this respect harmonizes with the exact teaching 
of very many passages, and also the general tenor of the Scrip- 
tures. In their view the number that will be saved is not deter- 
mined by the atonement itself. Its application in the sense of 
faith on the part of the sinner, and justification on the part of 
God, depends on other agencies. God has determined in this 

1 Christian Advocate, April, 1826 p. 149. 
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way actually to save only a portion of our race ; and viewed with 
respect to this purpose the atonement is definite, its success being 
“coincident in extent with that of the Divine purpose.” Con- 
templated as an atonement simply, the sufferings and death of 
Christ have opened the way of salvation to all, and in itself con- 
sidered equally to all, containing in its nature no ideas which 
restrict it to the elect. This is what we mean by a general, in 
distinction from a limited, atonement. God’s purpose to make it 
effectual to the salvation of some, by calling them to repentance 
and faith, is another matter. That the atonement is thus general, 
we believe to be a Scriptural doctrine, a plain fact lying upon the 
face of the inspired record. We can see how it can be thus 
general upon one view of its nature, while we cannot see the 
same thing upon the other view. The Bible is in harmony with 
itself. It has not presented to the world an atonement in the 
sacrifice of Christ, having so many obvious marks of being gene- 
ral, imposing upon all sinners, elect and non-elect, the obligation 
of acceptance, adding untold intensity both of guilt and doom to 
its rejecters, when it is absolutely limited to the elect by the 
constituent ideas which compose its nature. This cannot be. 
The inconguity is too strange to be true. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


NaTHANAEL’S FIRST INTERVIEW witH CuaRIsT; OR THE MEANING 
or Joun 1: 45—5I. 


By Rev. E. C. Jones, Southington, Ct. 


It has commonly been supposed that what our Lord said of 
Nathanael, (John 1: 45—51.) “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile!” was intended to be descriptive of his general 
character, and to signify that he was a Jew “inwardly ;” a man of 
sincere and consistent piety, in distinction from one who only 
bore the name and profession of a Jew. This is the view adopted 
by most commentators, if not by all. 

Dignus hic est nomine veri Israelitae. Non omnes Israelis posteri’ 
digni eo nomine, sed qui Jacobi probitatem referunt.” Rosen- 
miiller——“ A person that indeed deserves the honorable title of 
one of God’s people, and is worthy of his descent from Jacob, his 
pious ancestor, as being a plain and upright man.” Doddridge. 
——“ A sincere professor of the faith of Israel; he was true to the 
religion he professed, and lived up toit.” Henry “ A genuine son 
of Israel, a servant and worshipper of Jehovah, an honest upright 
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person, a man of faith and prayer, a real Israelite, while most of 
his neighbors have nothing but the name and outward form of Is- 
raelites.” Scott. “One who is really an Israelite, and not by 
birth only, but one worthy of the name. One who possesses the 
spirit, the piety, and the integrity, which befit a man who is really 
a Jew, who fears God, and obeys his law.” —Barnes. 

It may be true that Nathanael possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the virtuous qualities which are thus usually ascribed to him. 
But it is very questionable, to say the least, whether our Lord’s 
remark was intended, or understood, to have any such general re- 
ference to hig character, as is here supposed. 

1. Such a mode of speaking was not customary with our Sa- 
viour. He was not given to compliment. There is no other in- 
siance on record of his pronouncing such unqualified commenda- 
tion of a man’s character, as this interpretation supposes. When 
to Simon, the son of Jona, he gave the name of Cephas, “ which 
is by interpretation a stone,” he but prophetically hinted at Peter’s 
future standing and usefulness in the church, without intimating 
that he approved of everything as unexceptionable in his moral 
and spiritual character. Time and trial showed that there were 
some very irregular and brittle seams in this stone at which it was 
liable to split; and our Saviour was never known to express an 
opinion of men which did not hold sound. He sometimes spoke 
in high terms of particular instances of faith, as in the case of the 
centurion, the Syro-Phenician woman, and others; but he uni- 
formly refrained from general eulogy. It was not his manner to 
indulge in oriental hyperbole and flattery ; but he was habitually 
sparing and guarded in his encomiums upon character. And if 
the interpretation about to be given be correct, he did not depart 
from his usual reserve in the case of Nathanael. 

2. It was not necessary to our Lord’s purpose, that he should 
be understood as speaking of Nathanael’s general character. That 
purpose evidently was to make it apparent that he knew what 
was in man; that he could read the hidden thoughts and emo- 
tions of the soul afar off. He was aiming by this means to pro- 
duce in the mind of Nathanael the conviction which was wanting, 
that he was indeed the Messiah, as Philip had just stated. Philip 
had said to him, “ We have found him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph; 
implying that Jesus was a native of Nazareth, as in truth he was 
not, and as he should not be. according to the Scriptures, if he 
were indeed the Messiab. For Moses in the law had said, that 
Christ should come out of Judah, and the prophets had assigned 
Bethlehem as the place of his nativity. On this point Nathanael’s 
mind labored; for he saw a discrepancy between Philip's state- 
ment and what he knew the prophets had written. Hence the 
objection that he raised, “Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
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reth ?” There is no reason to suppose, according to the common 
notion, that he intended to speak contemptuously of Nazareth, as 
being a place of evil notoriety, especially when we consider that 
he himself was also of Galilee, and would naturally wish to avoid 
speaking ill of it, if he could. But his meaning doubtless was, 
“Can it be that any good thing like this, should come out of Naz- 
areth, a place which is never mentioned by the prophets as des- 
tined to such a distinction? The Scriptures do not warrant us 
to expect it.” A similar objection was made on the same ground 
by others. While some said, “Of a truth this is the prophet :” 
and others, “ This is the Christ ;” there were yet others who asked, 
‘Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the Scriptures said 
that Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was? So there was a division among 
the people because of him.” Nathanael’s objection, therefore, 
did not arise from prejudice against Nazareth, nor from that 
wayward skepticism in which a man sometimes braces himself 
when he is not willing to be convinced. But it arose from his 
correct knowledge of what the Scripture had said on the sub- 
ject, to which the statement of Philip, he perceived did not cor- 
respond. Our Saviour not choosing to explain the facts in 
his history, by which this discrepancy might have been reconciled, 
aimed to convince Nathanael on other and more substantial 
grounds, and in spite of the objection that lay in his mind. To 
accomplish this, it was not necessary that he should give a gen- 
eral description of his character. Enough, and much better suited 
to the purpose was it, to fix upon something definite, something of 
recent occurrence, and fresh in mind, by which to convince him 
that he discerned his inmost thoughts and feelings, and that, there- 
fore, he was no ordinary man, but was omniscient and Divine. 
This he did, as we intend to show. 

3. If Nathanael was a man of sincere and humble piety, as no 
doubt he was, he would naturally have shrunk from receiving such 
an encomium from Christ, as iscommonly understood. He would 
have felt and expressed himself to be unworthy of it. Good men 
are usually most sensible of their deficiencies, and feel that he who 
searches the heart, and knows the whole life, must see much in 
them that is sinful and unlovely. if Nathanael had understood 
our Lord’s words as many do, he would have been likely to say 
within himself, “Surely this can be no prophet sent from God who 
pronounces upon my character in such terms as these.” He 
would have felt unprepared to accept the commendation, as just 
and true; and his suspicion that Philip had misjudged would have 
been increased rather than diminished. But instead of this, he 
seemed to see at once the pertinency and justness of the remark 
as applied to himself, and to manifest a consciousness that it was 
simply according to fact. His modesty was not offended nor em- 
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barrassed. He expressed no objection or misgiving, as if he felt 
that this was saying toomuch of him. His whole manner indi- 
cates that he did not understand our Lord’s meaning, as it is gen- 
erally understood. 

4. His question of surprise also, “ whence knowest thou me ?” 
is not what we should expect under such conditions. It is put in 
the present tense. He does not ask, “ whence /Aast thou known 
me ?” or “ How didst thou become acquainted with my character 
and manner of life?” But he speaks as if he felt that Jesus was 
that moment looking into his inmost soul, and observing its frame 
and spirit ; as if he had just been scrutinizing the private thoughts 
and emotions, and desires of his heart. “ Whenee knowest thou 
me?” But understood as it commonly is, the question gives him 
somewhat. an air of self-complacency, as if he ‘considered himself 

uite entitled to unqualified praise, while his only wonder is how 
j ont should know that he so well deserved it. 

-5. Christ’s reply to this question shows that neither he nor Na- 
thanael, had any reference at all to general character in what they 
said, but only to some particular act or experience just then passed, 
or passing. “ Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast un- 
der the fig-tree, I saw thee.” This clearly limits the meaning of 
the conversation on both sides to the act of private devotion in 
which Nathanael was engaged under the fig-tree when Philip 
called him. This explains definitely to what our Saviour referred 
in his firstremark. ‘This was a complete and satisfactory answer 
to Nathanael’s question, and defines the purport and the limit of 
that question. 

6. There is a manifest want of fitness and propriety in the re- 
marks that followed, on the common interpretation. Nathaneal’s 
objection was overcome, though not explained, by this striking 
proof that Jesus had perfect knowledge of the hidden exercises of 
the heart, and he immediately exclaimed, “ Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.” Our Saviour’s answer 
still points to the scene of private devotion under the fig-tree as 
the particular subject of discourse. “Because I said unto thee, | 
saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see great- 
er yi than these.”” He says nothing to make it appear that 
any reference had been made to general character, or that Na- 
thanael believed because he so understood the matter; but rather 
that he believed solely because he perceived that our Lord had 
been an all-discerning witness of his frame of spirit under the fig- 
tree, and had so perfectly described him as he was there, where he 
was sure that no eye beheld him, but the eye of Him that seeth in 
secret. The meaning of our Lord’s remark, therefore, must be 
restricted to that scene of devotion, and interpreted accordingly. 
His own words, and the whole drift of the conversation, plainly 
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confine it to that; nor need we look further for a satisfactory so- 
lution of it. 

7. Once more, as the subject is generally viewed, our Saviour’s 
concluding assertion in the 51st verse, has no natural and obvious 
connection with what precedes. We look in vain to see how it 
grows out of the attending circumstances and conversation ; and 
we wonder what should have led him, just then, to speak of “ the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 
The remark seems unaccountably abrupt and mysterious. And, 
indeed the whole picture, as usually explained, wears an air of ob- 
scurity and unnaturalness. We are not satisfied. We cannot 
repress the feeling that there must be some more fitting key to it, 
which we have not yet found. The Evangelist’s account of the 
interview is concise, touching only upon the prominent peculiari- 
ties of it; but if we attend carefully to what he says, and to the 
circumstances and connection in which he says it, at the same 
time keeping before the mind the leading object in view, to set 
forth the divinity of Christ, we shall find that the outline of the 
draft is complete, and all its parts consistent with each other. 

Nathanael and his pious friends had come to attend upon the min- 
istry of John, as he was preaching and baptising on the banks of 
the Jordan. Jesus himself had also come, to honor the mission 
of his forerunner, to receive baptism at his hands, and public tes- 
timony from his lips that he was the Divinely promised Messiah. 
The great topic of thought, feeling, conversation, reading, and 
prayer, among these friends on this occasion, doubtless was, the 
speedy appearing of Christ, and the blessings and glories of his 
reign. John had announced his coming, as nigh at hand, and ev- 
ery reflecting and pious mind was alert with expectation ; every 
heart was full; the Scriptures were searched and discussed with 
intense interest, in reference to the subject in question; and godly 
persons were incited to pray with unusual fervor and faith. The 
state of feeling that existed among them, we must suppose, was 
not unlike that which prevails in seasons of — religious awake- 
ning in modern times. ‘Two of these friends were present when 
John pointed out Jesus as “the Lamb of God,” and followed him. 
One of them, Andrew, hastens to find his own brother, Simon, 
acquaints him with the joyful news, and brings him to Jesus. The 
next day, Philip becomes acquainted with Jesus ; he also is con- 
vineed, and follows him. Full of the discovery, he in turn has- 
tens to find Nathanael, to communicate the intelligence to him. 
But Nathanael was just then absorbed in private devotions under 
the fig-tree, wrestling with God in prayer, as did Jacob of old; 
and perhaps having specially in mind, at that very time, the char- 
acter and example of Jacob. It was not uncommon to choose 
such a retreat for reading the Scriptures, meditation and prayer. 
“ Passages from the rabbinical books might be multiplied to show 
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that the Jews were in the habit of studying the law and meditating 
upon religious subjects under shady trees.” Philip, on finding 

athanael in his retirement, says to him, “ We have found him ot 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the son of Joseph.” Nathanael raises the objection, that 
according to Moses and the prophets, Nazareth was not the place 
from whence so good a thing was to be expected. Philip was not 
prepared to answer this objection, nor does it appear that he at- 
tempted it. Overruled, however, by the inward conviction that 
Jesus must be the person foretold in the sacred writings, he cuts 
short the conversation by saying, “Come and see.” Feeling con- 
fident that on acquaintance his friend would be convinced as well 
as himself, Nathanael yields to the solicitation, and accompanies 
him; but at the same time he carries along with him the doubts 
and misgivings which had arisen in his mind. As he comes with- 
in hearing, Jesus, knowing all the circumstances, takes him com- 
pletely by surprise, saying to those that stood by, “ Behold an Isra- 
elite indeed, in whom is no guile! What did he mean by this re- 
mark; and how was he understood? Take for the key that the 
leading allusion throughout is to the patriarch Jacob, and we may 
be able to slide the bolt. 

1. What is an Israelite indeed—a4yn603 ’Ioganiirys—an Israelite 
in the true sense of the word? What is the primitive and genu- 
ine signification of the term? The answer is to be found in Gen. 
32: 28. “Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: 
for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed.” Here we learn the original’ use of the word, and the 
peculiar significance attached to it—a prince with God; or, a 
successful wrestler with God. And it was evidently in the genuine 
original sense of the term that our Saviour intended to apply it ; as 
is indicated by the adjunct 4740s. An “Israelite indeed,” then, is 
one who wrestles with God in prayer, and prevails. This was 
the very act in which Nathanael had just been engaged under 
the fig-tree. The circumstances of the times, the announcement 
of John that the kingdom of Heaven was nigh at hand, and the 
high-wrought state of feeling that now pervaded every pious heart, 
naturally lead us to suppose that he had been. pleading with God 
that “ the desire of all nations” might come, and that he might be 
permitted to see him before he died, that so he might have it to 
say, as did Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” And in that 
prayer he prevailed ; for within the same hour he was indeed per- 
mitted to see the Lord’s Christ, though at first he knew him not. 
The exclamation, “ Behold an Israelite indeed!” so understood, 
mirrored back Nathanael to himself in a moment, and flashed con- 
viction upon his mind that Jesus knew him as no other than a Di- 
vine and omniscient Being could know him. It was like saying, 
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« Behold a man who has been wrestling with God in prayer that 
the Messiah might come, and that it might be his privilege to see 
him ; and he has prevailed. The Messiah has already come, and 
now stands before him.” Well might Philip flatter himself that 
if Nathanael would “come and see,” he would soon be convinced. 

2. But what signifies the remainder of the sentence—“* in whom 
is no guile.” The allusion is still to Jacob; and perhaps our 
Lord added these words, partly for the very purpose of making it 
more apparent to Nathanael that such was the allusion intended. 
Be that as it may, we very well know that Jacob supplanted his 
brother by gutle, and that he discovered a strong propensity to 
practice it in other instances. And, indeed, the name Jacob sig- 
nifies a supplanter, an artful manager, and was given to be pre- 
dictive of one leading trait in his character. But when he 
wrestled with the angel he was sincere, he was.in earnest. Hence, 
the pointed significance of the angel’s question, “What is thy 
name?” He asked, not for information, but that he might take 
occasion from the answer to change his name, and by the change 
to signify to him most impressively, that he was no longer to be 
regarded as having obtained the blessing by supplanting his 
brother, but as @ prince of God, who had wrestled with him in 
prayer for it, and prevailed. “Thou shalt no longer be consid- 
ered as a supplanter, a deceiver, but as a sincere and successful 
pleader with God.” The Lord thus pardoned his sin and wiped 
away his reproach. Understanding our Saviour, therefore, as 


speaking in strict allusion to the significance of names, what 
he said amounts to this, “ Behold a man who may properly be 
called Israel, according to the real import of the name, in distine- 
tion from being called Jacob, in the descriptive sense of that 


”? 


term. 

3. This view of the subject accounts naturally for Nathanael’s 
surprise, and for the question by which he expressed it, “ Whence 
knowest thou me?” He comprehended in a moment the mean- 
ing of our Saviour’s remark, and saw in it the perfect delineation 
of his own likeness as he was under the fig-tree; and filled with 
astonishment, he was already beginning to be convinced. 

4. Our Lord’s reply finished the driving and clenching of the 
nail: “ Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, I saw thee.” This, to the consciousness of Nathanael, 
explained the whole matter. He perceived that the eye of Jesus 
was one that “seeth in secret ;” that he had been a witness of his 
inmost thoughts and feelings, of the intensity of his desires and pe- 
titions ; and however his connection with Nazareth might be ex- 
plained, he was convinced that this same Jesus was no other than 
the Messiah. 

5. Nathanael, in the freshness of his convictions, and from the 
fulness of his heart, now professes his faith in Christ without 
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further misgiving or hesitation. “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; 
thou art the King of Israel.” Perhaps by the last expression, 
“thou art the King of Israel,” he intended to keep up the allusion 
to Jacob, and to signify that he comprehended it. “If I may 

roperly be called Israel, thou art the King of Israel; thou art my 
King, and my Lord, and as such I receive thee.” 

6. The reply of Jesus to this profession harmonizes freely with 
the train of thought suggested. “Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? Are you convinced by 
this single proof of my power to discern the hidden things of the 
heart, that I am the Son of God, and do you therefore receive me 
in faith as your Lord and King? Thou shalt see greater things 
than these.” Jesus was just now beginning to make himself 
known to the world as sent of God, and this was one of the first 
exhibitions of his wondrous power and knowledge. Many other 
signs were to follow more striking, and more convincing, than 

is 


7. And, finally, Jesus ended the conference by throwing out a 
prophetic, and somewhat enigmatic intimation of what they might 
expect to see further. This he did in that solemn and impressive 
manner which he often adopted when he wished to fix the atten- 
tion of his hearers, and put their minds closely on the alert. Ad- 
dressing himself to the whole company in the plural, he said, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, hereafter (or henceforth) ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of man.” Nathanael had pronounced him “the 
Son of God,” and this title he did not decline. But now, to bring 
into conjunction with that, the view of his human nature also, 
he calls himself “the Son of man.” He was both; and the lad- 
der which Jacob saw set up on the earth, and the top of it reach- 
ing to heaven, was strikingly emblematical of both. The allusion 
to Jacob is still kept up, though the scene changes to another in- 
cident in his life. Our Saviour, doubtless, intended to be under- 
stood as meaning that he was represented by the ladder that 
Jacob saw in his dream, the foot of it on earth, the top of it in 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending on it. 
Gen. 28: 12. In his human nature, Jesus was on earth like 
other men; in his Divine nature, He was one with God in 
heaven. As he said to Nicodemus, “ And no man hath ascended 
up into heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven.” Like the ladder, he was on earth 
and in heaven at the same time. He was “God manifest in the 
flesh,” the only medium of communication between earth and 
heaven, between man and God, aptly represented by the angels 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man, and through him 
as Mediator, acting as ministering spirits to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation. The enlarged understanding and faith of 
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Christ’s disciples would thereafter comprehend this mediatorial 
arrangement, as if they saw heaven open, like Jacob in his dream, 
and witnessed the process of reconciliation and intercommunica- 
tion between God and man. 

Understood in this manner, the purport and design of the whole 
conversation are clear and consentaneous, the scene morally bean- 
tiful and impressive in the highest degree, and the instruction re- 
markably rich, comprehensive, and suggestive. Nathanael and 
his friends were furnished, in a few words, with a theme for study 
and meditation all their days; a theme never yet exhausted by 
the Christian church, and one into which the angels desire to look. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE INCARNATION. 


By Rev. Evwarp Beecuen, D.D., Boston. 


The attention of the Christian community has been of late, spe- 
cially directed not only to the subject of the Trinity, but also to 
the great doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God. The re- 
lations of this wonderful dispensation of Divine wisdom and love 
are two-fold, first to the intelligent universe at large, and secondly 
to men as especially and personally interested in the blessings 
which it was primarily designed to confer. There is at this time 
a strong tendency in many minds to overlook the first aspect of 
this doctrine, and to convert the character, and work of Christ, 
into a mere moral power, designed to effect a renovation of the 
sinful mind of man. No one familiar with the Word of God, will 
think of denying that the character of Christ is such a moral pow- 
er. But he will regard it as an extremely limited and one-sided 
view to restrict the mind to this aspect of the subject. 

We know indeed that of late the doctrine of angelic agency, as 
held for ages by the church, has been thrown into those heaps of 
theological rubbish, which the progress of true science is to sweep 
away, and that a theory has been promulgated of a universal ne- 
cessity among all orders of beings, of passing through a salutary 
discipline of sinning in order to obtain a finished spiritual educa- 
tion and to arrive at a state of confirmed and established virtue. 
The incarnation of Christ, has been wrought into a system found- 
ed upon a theory of the universe which has this philosophy for 
its basis. We are told that the “God of Calvary and of the firma- 
ment, the love of one and the grandeur of the other, are gradually 
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melting into union. We have still immense masses of theologic 
rubbish on hand, which belong tothe Ptolemaic system, huge piles 
of assumption about angels that have never sinned and angels that 
have, about other worlds and the reach of Christ’s atonement 
there, which were raised up, evidently, on the world when it was 
flat, and must ultimately disappear, as we come into a more true 
sense of the astronomic universe.” God in Christ: p. 314. 
When we have come into this true sense of the astronomic uni- 
verse, we shall find, it would seem, that the events of this world, 
even although they include the incarnation and atonement of the 
Son of God, are not thie central events of the moral universe, any 
more than this earth is the center of the solar and starry systems, 
and that the attractive power of Christ’s atonement no more reach- 
es to distant worlds, and to all orders of beings in the intelligent 
universe, and holds them to the throne of God, than the attraction 
of this world holds together the solar system, and those innumme- 
rable orbs of light which fill on all sides the infinitude of space. 
We shall on the other hand discover that this vast universe in al} 
its extent, is, and ever must be, a system of educating intelligent 
minds by the aid of a necessary process of sinning, in order to try 
out by experience the nature of things, and to gain a true know- 
ledge of good and evil. 
hough this system may occasionally coincide in ideas and Jan- 
age with some parts of the Scriptural system of Christianity, it 
is impossible to overstate the magnitude and importance of the dif- 
ference between them, both in their essential nature and in their 
results. 

It is not, however, our purpose to undertake a radical investiga- 
tion of this system, but merely to state as we understand it, its 
Scriptural antagonist. Neither is it our purpose to go at great 
length into the proof of the views which we shall advance. Our 
great end at present is merely a symmetrical statement of our 
views of the relations and influences of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. We shall indeed give to our discussion a Scriptura! 
aspect, and advance, in evidence of the truth of our statements, 
various Scriptural proofs ; but the limits to which we are restrict- 
ed will forbid an extended and complete investigation of all those 
portions of the Word of God which throw light upon the subject. 

God manifest in the flesh, is doubtless the great mystery of god- 
liness, the most wonderful occurrence which a created mind has 
ever contemplated, and even if revelation had been silent, and rea- 
son had thrown nolight on this subject, we might have concluded, 
a priori, that most important ends were to be accomplished by an 
occurence so wonderful in the eyes of an astonished universe— 
into which angels desire to look. 

Many, we are aware, seem to think that little is revealed on this 
subject, and that salvation by an incarnate Mediator is a dispen- 
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sation to be submitted to, but not understood—a mystery to be 
believed but not to be investigated; and some even think the in- 
vestigation of it a kind of irreverence. Others, as already inti- 
mated, take limited views of the subject, and confining their at- 
tention to a particular point, attach to it undue importance, and 
exclude other considerations, of equal or greater consequence. 
Thus some think of Christ merely as an example, a teacher, or a 
source of moral power, and neglect all his other important relations 
and works. 

But if we would arrive at safe and infallible results on this sub- 
ject, we must consult the Word of God alone. What facts he has 
revealed we may safely collect, compare and classify, neither ad- 
ding nor omitting. If we proceed thus we shall find that much 
more is revealed than many imagine. Not only are facts revealed, 
but also their connections and bearings, and much of what we may 
call the philosophy of the subject is presented to our view. We 
do not assert that there are not many things connected with this 
subject, yet unrevealed, and which in another world may be dis- 
closed, but this should not mduce us to overlook what is revealed ; 
for a comparison of various parts of the Bible with each other, 
will throw floods of light on this subject. Weshall therefore pro- 
ceed to state the reasons which God has assigned for the Inearna- 
tion of Christ, and the relations and effects of his incarnation. 

1. He became incarnate in order to defeat the designs of evil 
angels, especially of the Devil, their leader and head. This is di- 
rectly asserted by John. (1 Jn. 3: 9,)“ For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested (in the flesh,) (see 4: 2, 3,) that he might 
destroy the works of the Devil:” and again, Paul expressly asserts 
that he became incarnate “that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, thatis thedevil.” (Heb. 2: 14.) 
Of the evil angels there are many ranks, called in the Bible by 
different names. Peter and Jude speak merely “of the angels 
that kept not their first estate,” but Paul speaks of them under the 
name of “ principalities and powers, in high places” —and, likewise, 
speaks of the holy angels under the name of “ thrones, dominions, 
ae and powers.” It is a fundamental doctrine of the 

ible, that a conflict exists between these fallen angels and God ; not 
of physical power, for He could with ease annihilate them, but of 
moral influence. He does not annihilate them, He permits them to 
live, and they attempt to disorganize and destroy his government, 
by tempting others to rebel. He by moral power, designs to de- 
feat their plans, to preserve holy, the greater part of the universe, 
and to redeem from ruin, many whom they have actually induced 
to revolt, and finally to destroy the influence of the rest, and by 
their punishment, sustain his kingdom. They manifest a peculiar 
hatred of man, probably because from the human race a church is 
to be redeemed who shall be exalted to the place whence they fell. 
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Hence their aim is to prevent the exaltation of men, by causing 
them to persist in their revolt, and fall under the eternal penalty 
of the law. And in view of their sins they are said to accuse them 
before God, and to lay crimes to their charge, so that men, like 
fallen angels, may be consigned to everlasting punishment. But 
we find in Psalms 8, and 1 Cor. 15: 24—28, and in Heb. 2: 8,9, 
that the human nature, in the person of Christ, is asserted to be 
exalted above all the universe, especially above all opposing rule 
and power and authority, that is above all opposing angels. And 
Christ says in Rev. 3: 21, “To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as | also overcame, and am set 
down with m ather in his throne.”, We read also, that 
“the saints shall judge angels,” and that “they overcome the ac- 
euser of the brethren, who accuseth them day and night before 
God, by the bleed of the Lamb.” 

Of course the moral character and future destiny of man is the 
present ground of confiict between evil angels and God. Manisa 
‘free agent, such God will preserve him; and now the question is, 
who shall decide his moral character, God or evil angels? that is, 
who has the greatest power over mind, not over matter? Who 
can exert the greatest moral influence over the minds of free 
agents? Traces of this conflict appear in every part of the Bible. 
By the wiles of Satan all men were involved in revolt and ruin 
apparently inevitable. In the earliest ages, a deliverer was pro- 
mised who should bruise the serpent’s head. Types and symbols 
foretold his advent. When he came in the nature of man the 
Devil attempted to seduce and ruin him. At the same time evil 
angels showed peculiar malignity towards men by possessing their 
bodies, yet they knew Christ, and trembled before him and be- 
sought him “not to torment them before the time,” nor to “ con- 
fine them in the abyss.” At one time Christ in the midst of his 
sorrows rejoiced in spirit, and assigned as a reason, that “he saw 
Satan fall as lightning from heaven”—a figurative mode of indi- 
cating that he foresaw his own speedy triumph over the adversary ; 
and again in an hour of distress he thus breaks forth: “ Now is 
my soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father save me from 
this hour, but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father glori- 
fy thy name:” and being comforted by a voice from heaven as- 
suring him that thus it should be, he adds in holy exultation : 
“ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the Prince of this 
world be cast out.” And as the final scene drew near he had a 
sensation of the presence of the Adversary, for he told his disci- 
ples, “Behold the prince of this world cometh,” yet he adds with 
holy assurance, “he hath nothing in me,” that is, he shall gain no 
victory in the conflict ; and when he was forsaken of his disciples 
and about to be conducted to death, these were his emphatic 
words to his enemies, “this is your hour, and the power of dark- 
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ness.” The conflict who can describe? He trod the battle-field 
alone, and of the people none was with him. 

Nor were the holy angels unconcerned—though he did not ask 
and receive as he might “more than twelve legions of angels,” yet 
in his solitary and bloody agony one appeared to give him strength, 
and on the final joyful day of victory they hailed their ascending 
Lord, and comforted his mourning disciples. Nor did his disei- 
ples escape their malignant power: Peter fell before the Adversa- 
ry, nor had he forgotten his fall when in his epistle he endeavors 
as directed to strengthen the brethren, in these emphatic words: 
“ Be sober, be vigilant, for your adversary, the devil, like a roar- 
ing lion walketh about seeking whom he may devour.” Paul also 
says: We contend not merely with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities, and powers, and with spiritual wickedness in high 
places; and warns us to take the whole armor of God that we 
may be prepared to stand against the wiles of the devil. Satan is 
also called “the god of this world ;” he is said “to blind and to 
deceive all of those that believe not.” Moreover the special mes- 
sage of the apostles was to turn men from the power of Satan 
unto God. If this conflict is so extensive and so interesting, we 
shall see little ground to be surprised at the joy which holy angels 
feel when one sinner repents, nor that they should rejoice to be 
sent forth as ministering spirits to minister to those who shall be 
the heirs of salvation, nor shall we fail to understand the Saviour 
when he says of the most insignificant of his disciples, that they 
have guardian angels in heaven who always behold the face of his 
Father. 

Many, we know, treat with contempt, these ideas of a mighty 
conflict. But could their eyes be opened as the prophet of God 
of old, opened the eyes of his fearful servant, that he might behold 
the chariots and horsemen of fire that surrounded them, who can 
conceive of their amazement? ‘They would perceive that crowns 
and empires are trifles, in comparison with that moral conflict 
which is raging in the empire of God. He would perceive the 
marshalled ranks of cpposing minds; and the rolling of a mighty 
flood of destiny, in the midst of which kings and empires are but 
as a drop of the ocean. Alas for the dreams of this world, they do 
not pass the limits of their senses. They hear not the sound of 
the trumpet, nor the clashing arms of encountering hosts, and 
fondly imagine that there is no conflict. They have no eye of 
faith to behold the movements of the eternal Spirit, nor the com- 
bination of rebel hosts in his moral empire, nor of angels of light 
who are ministers to the heirs of salvation, nor the glory of the in- 
carnate Mediator, who came to destroy the works of the Devil, 
and who moves on from conquering to conquer. 

2. Christ became incarnate in order that he might remove the 
legal obstacle that prevented our pardon. Man by sin was ex- 
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posed to the penalty of the law: Gal. 3: 10-13. This penalty 
was executed upon the fallen angels without mercy, and doubtless 
they expected that the same would be the fate of man. Hence, 
the Bible represents our adversary as “accusing the brethren be- 
fore God day and night,” in order to secure their punishment. 
But in the words of inspiration, “ they overcome him by the blood 
of the Lamb.” That is, the atoning death of Christ delivers them 
from the penalty of the law. Paul, also, in view of the atoning 
death and intercession of Christ, asks, Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth ; who is he 
that condemneth ? Here the ideas and language are legal, and 
relate to penalty and justification alone. 

The object of the penalty is merely to sustain the authority of 
the law, and to show how much God values it, and how much he 
hates sin. It does not indicate a of love misery ; he does not wish 
the penalty for its own sake, but merely because it sustains a law 
without which he sees that all his creatures must be miserable: 
- of course, when any are punished they become an example of the 
evil of sin, and deter others from sinning: that is, the penalty ex- 
erts a mora! influence which sustains the authority of the law of 
God —See 2 Peter 2: 4-9. Now as God does not desire the 
penalty for its own sake, but merely for its effects, he can omit 
it, if anything can be found to take its place. This the death of 
Christ is asserted todo. It establishes the law, secures its au- 
thority, and thus preserves the interests of the whole intelligent 
universe, while God pardons the sinner. Thus Christ “ redeems 
his children from the curse of the law, by being made a curse for 
them ;” and he is said to be “set forth by God as an expiatory 
sacrifice, so that God can now be just and yet justify him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” The operation of the death of Christ in produc- 
ing this effect is not arbitrary but natural, as might easily be shown, 
did space permit. In accordance with these views it is often as- 
serted, that Christ became incarnate in order that he might suffer 
as an atoning sacrifice, and with peculiar energy in the following 
remarkable passage: “ Forasmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he likewise took part of the same; 
that through death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the Devil, and deliver them who through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage. And again 
it is said, that “in all things it became him to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might (be a merciful and faithful high 
Priest, in things pertaining to God, to) make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people.” Now if we remember that his death makes 
atonement for sin, destroys the designs of the Devil, and de- 
livers Christians from the fear of death, we shall be able to under- 
stand another glowing passage of Paul: “O Death where is thy 
sting ? O grave where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks to God which 
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giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” the vic- 
tory over sin, and over the foe of God and of man. 

Under this head is included all which really belongs to the atone- 
ment, assuch. It sustains the law of God, and renders pardon con- 
sistent with the interests of the universal government of God. 

3. The Saviour became incarnate in order to increase the 
power of motives to reform the human character. To render 
pardon possible, on condition of repentance, is the proper effect of 
the atonement—but this isnot reforming man. ‘To induce man 
to repent is still another important end to be gained. Now it is 
certain, according to the laws of the human mind, that a system 
of mere law and punishment has no tendency to reform a being 
who is entirely depraved. In the first place, it makes no provision 
for pardon, for the condition of Jaw is in the words of God, “ He 
that doeth these things shall live by them, but cursed is every 
one who continueth not in all things written in the book of the 
law, to do them ;” of course a system of mere Jaw and penalty 
excludes hope in the case of transgressors, and threatens ven- 

ance. Now this, although it might keep a holy mind from sin, 
would never bring a sinner to repentance. It would provoke, 
terrify, irritate, and enrage. A sinner who is entirely selfish, 
and in despair, will not repent, when he knows that it will be 
useless ; he will rage and curse the Jaw and his God. Accord- 
ingly, Paul, in the 7th of Romans, asserts that the effect of the 
law upon the native heart of man is “ to produce sinful emotions, 
which bring forth fruit unto death,” and that it “ excites all man- 
ner of concupiscence ;” that is, of evil emotions ; and that although 
holy, just, and good, its only tendency is to work death in the 
sinner. He says also that the law being weak through the flesh, 
could not do what God has done by the gospel, that is, reform the 
sinner. 

Nor has the character of God, as manifested under a system of 
mere law, any tendency to reform a sinner, for the holiness and 
justice of God are fearful attributes to a rebel; his power terrifies 
him, and the divine truth and immutability seal his doom. 
Mercy is an attribute unknown under a system of law. 

But by the incarnation and atoning death of Christ, a new 
view of the Divine character is presented. God can pardon, and 
of course the door of hope is opened, and it is not in vain to 
repent. And then a view of the Divine love and compassion is 
exhibited, so tender, so moving, that it tends to melt the hardest 
heart. “God so loved the world that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life; for God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be saved, 
This is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved us. 
Scarcely for a righteous man would one die, yet peradventure for 
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a benefactor one would even dare to die; but God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.” 

Hardened and sinful as man is, such appeals as these do melt 
and move his heart. No doctrines reform men like evangelical 
doctrines, and here is their great power. The law may convince 
men of sin, and fill them with terror, but it is the love, the un- 
speakable love of Christ, that dissolves the heart in godly sorrow 
for sin, and bitter repentance for past ingratitude. Facts in all 
ages correspond with this view. Among savages, or civilized men, 
in the cold regions of the north, and in burning deserts, this is the 
master-key which unlocks the human heart. e know that even 
this doctrine is in vain without the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
but he always acts in accordance with the laws of the human 
mind, and blesses most those means which are best adapted in 
their own nature to affect the heart of man. Of course since he 
always blesses this doctrine, it follows that in itself it has an in- 

“herent reforming power. And in our daily intercourse with 
mankind, we all acknowledge the principle of the human mind on 
which this power depends. We all know that it is easier to re- 
form men by hope, encouragement, and kindness, than by threats 
or terror; one attracts and soothes, the other arouses all the 
pride and opposition of the heart. So wisely has God adapted 
his means to the nature of man. And not without cause did 
Paul determine to preach nothing but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified, and to glory in nothing but in the cross of Christ. And just- 
ly does he call this doctrine the power of God, and the wisdom of 

od unto salvation. 

4. The Son of God became incarnate in order that he might 
be able tosympathize with his people in all their innocent in- 
firmities: so that he might comfort and console them; and in 
their access to God inspire them with courage and hope. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we read, that since he 
hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted. And we are exhorted “ to come boldly to the throne of 
Grace, because we have not an High Priest who cannot be touch- 
ed with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempt- 
ed like as we are yet without sin.” What Christian has not felt the 
sustaining and consoling power of these precious words? He 
who is at the head of the universe, partakes our nature, sympa- 
thizes with us, and is not ashamed to call us brethren. e re- 
member his compassion when on earth, and rejoice that he is 
still the same. Who in an hour of deep distress, when earthly 
hopes have been blasted, and the deepest recesses of the heart 
have been filled with unutterable sorrow, when. the ties of love and 
nature have been rudely broken, would not rejoice to pour out 
his whole soul before him who can sympathize with the feeling of 
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our infirmities; who has borne our griefs and known our sor- 
rows? None but he can really understand our feelings exactly 
as they are, and comfort us so kindly and gently as to bind up the 
broken heart and wipe away tears from every eye. Those who 
have never entered into scenes like these, may not know how 
precious are the Divine consolations of our great High Priest : but 
this world is a vale of tears, and all will know before the close of 
life their need of such a comforter ; their happiness if he is theirs, 
and their misery if they exclude him from their breast. 

5. The Son of God became incarnate in order that he might 
affect not only the mind of man, but of the intelligent universe, by 
example. Of his character, as an example, it is not uncommon to 
take a superficial view, limiting its sphere of influence chiefly to 
this world, and to man. But for such a limitation, neither reason 
nor revelation furnishes a justification. The whole intelligent 
universe stood in need of such an example as none but Christ 
could set. There seems to be in created minds a tendency 
towards elation and pride. From this quarter there are intima- 
tions in the Word of God that the ruin of Satan sprang. Exalted 
as he was, he said I will ascend up, I will be like the ‘ost High. 
Thus the spirit of self-exaltation was his fall. Throughout his king- 
dom this is the ruling spirit still. An example was needed, pow- 
erful enough to infuse into the universe a conception of the 
essential humility of temper that exists in God, of God necessarily 
exalted, though he is, by his own inherent greatness, above all bless- 
ing and praise, and that the more any one aspires, like Satan, to 
ascend on high, the less like God will he become. In the incarna- 
tion of Christ, was there for the first time a manifestation to all 
worlds of the real and inward humility of God. Satan had conceiv- 
ed of him as reigning in pride, when lo! He who created and upheld 
all worlds, He whom angels worshipped, made himself of no reputa- 
tion, assumed the form of a servant, and humbled himself unto the 
death of the cross. The power of this example and its value to the 
universe are infinite. All created minds have felt, and will feel it 
to all ages. It was a blow against pride and its father, such as 
had never been struck before. All who admire and adore this act 
of Christ, must abhor Satan and his spirit, evermore. It may well 
be regarded as the great turning point on this subject, in the uni- 
verse of God. Hence, Christ as his own extreme point of humi- 
liation, drew near, exulted, because he saw “Satan falling as 
lightning from heaven.” The flame of holy hatred of pride would 
from this point become more intense, till he should be consumed 
in it ofr ever. 

_ An example, too, was needed in this world of men-fearers and 
_ time-servers, of one who could live entirely above his age, and 
out of sympathy with it, and encountering obloquy, sufferings 
and death, for the sake of those great ends which God and future 
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generations alone could appreciate. Such was Christ. He stood 
alone, his point of vision was the throne of God, his area of vision 
eternal ages. He spoke words to be read in the conflagration of 
worlds, and to be studied through the boundless tract of eternity. 
All the revolutions of time were but the filling up of parts of his 
boundless, all-comprehending plan, the founding of a kingdom that 
cannot end. 

The world, too, needed the conception of a perfect human 
character. No one can tell how infinite is the value of such a con- 
ception, incorporated into the thinking of this world. This price- 
less boon Christ conferred on our race. But such were the cir. 
cumstances. that he exhibited in the most striking light, those 
peculiar trials of character most needed in a world of sor. 
row and of sin; —entire faith in God, submission, and 
meekness. Men in a state of probation, exposed to pain, 
sorrow, and injustice are much more in need of the unos- 
tentatious and passive virtues of Christ than of the more splen- 
‘did qualities which excite the admiration of mankind, and such is 
the view of the example of Christ insisted on by Peter 2: 20. 
“Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye should fol- 
low his steps. Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered he threatened not: but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously.” How wonderful the wisdom and 
love that carried the power of such an example through the in- 
numerable subjects of oppression and outrage with which in all 
ages this world has been filled. Yet our Saviour has also left 
us a practical demenstration that all these milder graces of the 
Christian spirit are not inconsistent with the utmost energy and 
decision of character, and with the most entire devotedness to the 
active duties of the Christian life, see Heb. 12: 1-5. We have 
in him what we find in no other character, all the kind, gentle, 
benevolent, and conciliating traits of perfect loveliness and un. 
spotted holiness, united with power of intellect, unyielding strength 
of purpose, decision of character and constant energy of action. 

Of his teaching we need say but little, for we have it in our 
hands. day by day. Suffice it to say that he spake as never man 
spake, as one who searched the heart, and could not be de- 
ceived, and who needed no recommendation of his precepts but 
the native power and majesty of Divine truth. Yet although the 
influence of Christ as an example and teacher is great, we must 
consider it rather as an incidental result than as the main object 
of the Incarnation. Many, we know, limit their views of the 
character of Christ entirely to his example and his doctrines. 
But Christ is not the only inspired teacher whom God has sent 
into the world, nor is the mere example of Christ an adequate 
cause for a proceeding so wonderful as the Incarnation ; and 
those systems which attempt to explain the attributes and offices 
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of Christ merely with reference to his example and instruction, 
render the language of the Bible in the highest degree frigid 
and unmeaning. “We therefore repeat it, the example and teach- 
ing of Christ though of inestimable value, are but incidental re- 
sults of a proceeding intended to obtain other and more impor- 
tant ends. 

6. Christ became incarnate in order to bring down the Divine 
character to man, in a manner more adapted to our modes of con- 
ception, and more calculated to interest and effect the mind., 
Men are beings of sense, and are more powerfully affected by 
what is presented to the senses than by abstract conceptions. 
And even when we attempt to conceive of spirits, we are of ne- 
cessity obliged to think of some form or shape, more or less definite. 
We are affected to a certain degree when we hear God described 
as a pure and invisible Spirit, but how much more are we affected 
when we conceive of a pure and holy human form, in which we 
know that God dwells. BS that his words are the words of God, 
his actions the actions of God, and so that he exercises all the at- 
tributes of God. This brings the Divine nature as near to us as 
possible, and yet so softens and tempers his ineffable glories, that 
we may gaze without terror, and love and adore. This view of 
the Incarnation is clearly exhibited in the New Testament. “No 
man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father he hath revealed him :’’ “ the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we behold his glory.” He 
is called “ the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express im- 
age of his person.” He is also called “ the image of the invisible 
God.” This language does not, as is sometimes asserted, imply the 
inferiority of the Son to the Father, but merely implies that Christ 
by his incarnation conveyed to beings of sense, the most accurate 
idea possible of the spiritual and invisible God. In all previous 
ages God, in accomodation to human weakness, always assumed a 
visible form ; but in the incarnation he did it permanently. Nor 
have we any evidence that, even in heaven we shall have any 
sensible perception of any local residence of the Divine being, ex- 
cept in Christ our incarnate Lord. There may indeed be modes 
of spiritual conception unrevealed and inconceivable in our pres- 
ent state ; and of course we ought not to speak confidently on a 
point which is yet unrevealed. 

7. Christ became incarnate in order to act as Mediator between 
God and man. The office of a mediator is to interpose and re- 
concile two parties who are at variance. In order todo this he 
must be able to understand the views, feelings, and interests of 
both parties. But who can understand the views, feelings, and 
interests of God except the Divine Mind? Can any finite being 
claim this knowledge? Of course the mediator must be one of 
the Divine persons of the Godhead. But how shall he fully enter 
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into the views, feelings, and wants of man? He has assumed 
this nature, so that he is now entirely qualified to act as Mediator 
between God and man. In accordance with these views, we find 
him stating that all power is given him in heaven and on earth, 
which implies that as Mediator he controls the universe. And 
again it is asserted that “no man can come unto the Father ex- 
cept by him.”—See also, Eph. 2: 18; Heb, 10: 19-22; Rom. 8: 
34, &c. God has thus put into his hands all the interests of the 
Divine government ; and if any one wishes to be pardoned and 
restored to the privileges of the sons of God, let him approach the 
Mediator and commit his cause into his hands—He will render 
the pardon and safety of the sinner consistent with the interests of 
the empire of God. In all this, there is a peculiar fitness. God 
cannot, as a lawgiver, treat with a sinner. It is only possible by 
a mediator, whose death has rendered pardon and the suspension 
of the regular course of justice, consistent with the interests of the 
universe. Of course none can be saved who are not saved 
‘during the existence of the Mediatorial government ; and when 
it shall come to a close, the door of hope will be forever 
shut. This, as we are informed, will be at the close of the 
present system of things. When the whole human species have 
lived on the earth, and enjoyed a period of probation, and when 
all the designs of the foes of God have been defeated, “then 
cometh the end.” Then will the Mediator lay aside that peculiar 
authority which he assumed for a particular purpose ; and law and 
justice will follow their regular course. God will be all and in all, 
and the mandates of authority will proceed directly from his throne. 
Those who object to the idea of a Divine Mediator, as implying 
that God mediates between himself and men, would do well to re- 
member that their objection rests on the gratuitous assumption, 
that there are no persons in the Deity ; for if we admit that there 
are persons, who can object, if to one of them should be assigned 
the office of consulting for the honor of the Godhead, in receiving 
and pardoning rebel men? And to whom could this be more ap- 
propeeteny assigned than to him who took upon him their nature? 
Nor does such an assignment, or delegation of power imply infe- 
riority on the part of him who receives it. It is an official dele- 
gation, and does not interfere with the original qualities of the 
Mediator. Besides, all power in heaven and on earth cannot be 
delegated to a finite mind. Can infinite power be delegated to a 
finite being? We might as well speak of delegating infinite ex- 
tension to finite space. 

8. Christ became incarnate in order that he might act as judge. 
We read that “the Father judgeth no man but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son ;” and again it is said that “ God hath giv- 
en him authority to execute judgment also, because he is the son 
of man ;” that is because he partakes of the human nature. And 
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again we read, that “We must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ ;” and again “that God hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness, by or through that 
man whom he hath ordained ;” that is, the human nature in the 
person of Christ, will be exalted to the judgment-seat. 

In all this, there is a peculiar fitness ; for the parties to be judg- 
ed are men, and fallen angels, for we read of the fallen angels that 
they “are delivered into chains of darkness and reserved unto the 
judgment ;” and again that they “are reserved in everlasting 
chains, under darkness unto the judgment of the greatday.” Then 
will the long-continued conflict be brought to a close, and the ac- 
cusor of the brethren be silenced, for he that sitteth upon the throne 
bath redeemed them by his own most precious blood, he partakes 
of their nature and is not ashamed to call them brethren. In the 
presence of an assembled universe he pardons them for his own 
mercey’s sake, declares that they have overcome, and exalts them 
to his throne, even as he overcame and is exalted to his father’s 
throne. Their adversaries are then condemned by Christ and by 
his people, humbled and cast down to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt, and with them depart those who have refused to return to 
God, but have leagued themselves with his enemies and their own. 
They depart to everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
angels. At this time will the host of heaven celebrate the victory 
of the incarnate Messiah. Now is come salvation and strengt 
and the kingdom ef our God and the power of his Christ, for the 
accuser of our brethren is cast down which accused them before 
our God day and night. And they overcame him by the blood of 
the Lamb and the ransomed of the Lord will respond, “ Unto him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him 
be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen. The delega- 
tion of the work of judgment to Christ does not imply inferiority, 
for none but God is qualified to act as judge, but merely as in the 
preceding cases, that he is peculiarly qualified for the work by 
reason of his incarnation, and as he from the beginning has been 
the immediate governor and Saviour of the human race, as he has 
engaged voluntarily to defeat their malignant foes, it is fit that he 
should see of the fruit of the travail of his soul, and that he should 
exhibit before the universe the glorious results of his incarnation, 
sufferings and death, in that very nature which the enemies of 
God attempted to destroy. 

9. Christ became incarnate in order to exert by the work of 
redemption, a moral influence which shall promote holiness and 
establish the law of God throughout the universe. The results of 
the incarnation of Christ are infinitely important if we regard 
merely the interests of the human race. But neither reason nor 
revelation would lead us to conclude that they are limited to them 
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We have before remarked that the conflict which exists in the 
universe is not one of physical power, for in this respect God is 
unlimited: he can instantaneously annihilate all which he has 
ever created. But when God is engaged in a moral conflict it is 
not thus. If God has created auniverse of free agents, and choos- 
es to keep them in existence, and not te reduce them to mere ma- 
chines ; the nature of the case requires that he govern them as 
free agents, that is by motives. And in this respect God has limit- 
ed himself to the use of motives, so that, if he does not present 
motives strong enough to induce his creatures to love him, and 
eeep his law voluntarily, he of necessity, loses his power to rule 
em. 
It is as absurd to suppose him to keep the moral universe in or- 
der by physical force as it would be to suppose him to control the 
anets in their orbits by motives and persuasion. Here then God 
is called on to display his manifold wisdom in producing and ex- 
chibiting such varied moral developments as shall produce the 
poet possible degree of holiness among all the inhabitants ot 
is vast dominions, and this we have no doubt he will do; nor 
can we doubt that the work of redemption, as connected with the 
incarnation of Christ, is intended as such a display of the charac- 
ter of God, of the evil of sin, and of the excellence of holiness, as 
shall forever establish the holy part of the universe, so that God 
will gain the great battle as it regards moral influence throughout 
all his vast dominions. Any other victory than this would be com- 
paratively insignificant and unworthy of God. For he who has 
physical power to create, can easily conquer all physical resist- 
ance. But to preserve the Jaws of mind in free agents and then 
to make such displays of wisdom and goodness as shall unite their 
hearts forever to God, is a work worthy of the infinite Jehovah, 
and which corresponds with the glowing language of the Bible 
with regard to his government. And this view of the subject does 
not rest on mere conjecture ; we are expressly informed that “God 
created all things, to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God.” We are also informed that Christians 
are made “ to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that 
in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of his 
grace in his kindness towards them through Christ Jesus.” We 
are also told that the object of God from all eternity was, “ that in 
the dispensation of the fullness of times, (that is a dispensation to 
be introduced when the appropiate time had fully arrived) he 
might gather together in one, all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven and which are in earth;” that is, God intended to unite and 
establish the holy universe through the incarnate Mediator. And 
a passage in the first chapter of Colossians is remarkably ample 
and particular on this puint. God, says the inspired apostle, 
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“hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son ; in whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, who is 
the image of the invisible God and the Lord of all the creation. 
For by him were all things created, that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or power, all things were created by 
him, and for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist; and he is the head of the body, the church ; he is the be- 

inning, the first-born from the dead, that in all things he might 

ave the pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell, and having made peace by the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himseif: by him I 
say, whether they be things in earth or things in heaven.” In 
this passage almost every topic of this discussion is presented to 
our view, especially the sublime truth that God intends not only 
to reconcile the redeemed from the sinful race of man to the holy 
universe and to himself, but also to unite them all in one universal 
kingdom through Christ and to establish them in holiness forever 
through him. 

President Edwards, in his history of the Work of Redemption 
thus presents his understanding of these passages of the Word of 
God. “Another great design of God in the work of redemption, 
was to gather together in one all things in Christ, in heaven and 
in earth, i. e. allelect creatures; to bring all elect creatures, in 
heaven and in earth, to an union one to another in one body, un- 
der one head, and to unite all together, in one body to God the 
Father. This was begun soon after the fall, and is carried on 
through all ages, and shall be finished at the end of the world.” He 
expresses his views of the influence of the humiliation of God in 
Christ on all orders of beings in these words: “Christ’s humilia- 
tion in many ways, laid a foundation for the humiliation of all 
elect creatures. By seeing one infinitely above them descending 
so low, and abasing himself so much, they are abundantly made 
sensible that no abasement is too great for them. Lucifer thought 
what God required of him too great an abasement for so high and 
worthy a creature as he; but in Christ Jesus they see one infi- 
nitely higher than he, descending vastly lower than was required 
of him. It tends to humble the angels, and to set them forever at 
an immense distance from any thought that anything that God 
can require of them can be too great an abasement for them ; and 
then it tended to humble them that this person that appeared in 
such meanness, and in so despicable a state, is appointed to be 
their Lord and their God, and that they were required humbly to 
minister to him in his greatest abasement.” Similar illustrations 
and confirmations of the views advanced by us could be derived 
in abundance from the writings of our most eminent and spirit- 
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ual divines. But it is needless. We do not rest on authority, 
but upon the clear testimony of the Word of God. 

In view of this comprehensive outline of the ends, relations, 
and influences of the Incarnation, one inference is obvious. The 

eat peculiarity of the Scriptural view of this subject is, that 
the Incarnation was designed to meet a great temporary crisis in 
the universal kingdom of God, and to put the whole universe of 
intelligent minds into a different state from what they were in be- 
fore. It matters not by what name the opposers of this view are 
pleased to call it, whether “theological rubbish” or any other 
term of contempt. Still, in our humble judgment, it is the only 
view presented in the Word of God, and it is the only view that 
is worthy of him. To suppose that the course of moral develop- 
ment in this world, is an illustration of the natural development, 
education, and government of minds in all ages and worlds, is 
as absurd as to suppose that the life of diseased patients in a hos- 
pital is a fair illustration of life in all circumstances and all 
worlds ; or that the conflict of a battle-field is a fair illustration 
of all conditions of the social system in all worlds. 

It may seem to some a light matter when a Christian teacher 
denies that there are angels who never fell—and casts the exist- 
ing doctrine of fallen angels into the heaps of theological rubbish, 
and teaches the doctrine that no beings can arrive at stable vir- 
tue except through a course of experimental sinning. It is only 
his theory of the origin of evil, it may be said. Let him enjoy 
his own philosophy. We are not disposed to deny him this pri- 
vilege. But we are disposed to say, and we do say, that such a 
mode of philosophizing is no light matter. It of necessity sub- 
verts from its deepest foundations the whole system of the Word 
of God. There is, according to it, no universal conflict and vic- 
tory of God in this world, affecting the destiny of all worlds and 
changing the state of the universe forever. It is merely a course 
of educational development on principles common to all minds, 
in all ages, and in all worlds. We do not wonder that one who 
speculates on such principles should be unable to understand one 
of the sublimest passages of the Word of God: “Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God 
even the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and au- 
thority and power. For he must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.””. Who can ever 
understand this passage who casts into “immense masses of theo- 
logical rubbish,” the current doctrines of the Christian communi- 
ty, “ about angels that have never sinned, and angels that have, 
and about other worlds, and the reach of Christ’s atonement 
there,” and in place of the sublime view of the Word of God in- 
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troduces a theory of the necessity of sinning to a finished educa- 
tion whieh degrades in its fundamental conception the very 
idea of free agency itself, and tends to cut up by the roots all 
deep and genuine abhorrence of sin as utterly needless, and in 
the highest degree criminal and inexcusable. A similar degrada- 
tion of our ideas of free agency is effected by the fundamental 
theory of Swedenborg, that the law of life, development, and 
death in this world is that of all worlds, and is so far as we know 
tobeeternal. The universe of worlds exists in the form of a grand 
man, and from all these school-house worlds spirits are entering 
the interior spiritual world, as they drop the natural bodies in 
which development began. But according to the Bible, the sys- 
tem of this world is an exception to all that precedes it, and all 
that follows it. It is the great, singular, anomalous dispensation 
of the universe. Time was when sin did not exist. Time will 
be when its power will be subdued. All between is one great 
moral conflict, and thrice blessed is he who in this conflict shall 
overcome. The human race isa peculiar race. Of their own 
kind they had no predecessors, they have no contempories in 
other worlds, they wil] have no successors, the confident asser- 
tions of Swedenborg to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
whole system implies to the contrary. The great end of God now, 
is not education and development according to fixed and eternal 
laws, but war and conquest. The incarnate God is not chiefly an 
educator but a warrior. There is a God, a king and a kingdom 
to be destroyed—and he is the great destroyer. For this end he 
reigns and wields universal power. [or this end angels and prin- 
cipalities and powers are subjected unto him. And he will reign 
till all enemies are put beneath his feet: THEN COMET 
THE END. Then anew and immutable system of the universe 
shall take the place of that which now is, and shall endure for- 
evermore. 

Nor is there the slightest tendency in the progress of natural 
science to subvert these views. What though the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem has passed away ? What though we know that the earth is 
not flat but round, and that it is not the centre of the system, 
and that the system of the universe does not revolve around it ? 
Does it therefore cease to be true that the eternal and infinite Je- 
hovah is the centre of the universe of minds? Does it follow 
that this world is so small that he cannot make in it a develop- 
ment of himself that shall penetrate throughout the boundless 
tracts of space and time, and illuminate all ages and worlds with 
his glory, and bind all orders of holy intelligences, created or to 
be created, to his throne by indissoluble ties of reverential love ? 
What have intellectual and moral precedents and developments to 
do with the size of worlds? What though the diameter of our 
little planet is but seven thousand miles? Is it not large enough, 
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for all this, to be a theatre of the full revelations of his glory, 
whom not even the heavens, nor the heaven of heavens can con- 
tain ? 

If, then, amidst the splendid revelations of modern astronomy, 
it ever seems inoredible that a world so small as this should be 
spoken of as for the time the moral centre of the universe, 
let it never be forgotten that he who in fact is that moral centre 
became incarnate there, and that till his final victory it is and will 
be the centre of that great conflict in which the highest interests 
of all created minds are involved. Let us cease to confound 
moral with local tness, and to suppose that if God desires to 
display his glory, he must needs seek out the world of the great- 
est diameter and the most central position, if such there is, in the 
distant yr of illimitable space. 

. In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to say that the essence of 
Christianity lies here, and that those views of the character of 
Christ are entirely defective and erroneous which deny his divini- 
ne incarnation and atonement, and their attending consequences. 

those who deny these doctrines, few are satisfied what the 
character and offices of Christ really are. He is to them an in- 
scrutable mystery. To some he is a mere man, to others a su- 
per-angelic being, some venerate him as a teacher, others as an ex- 
ample, some assert that he died to sanction his testimony with his 
blood, others admit that there may be reasons for his death more 
important than this, but to us unknown. But to all these views 
there is one important objection; we mean the Bible. The di- 
vinity, incarnation and death of Christ, with their consequences, 
are the very essence of the Bible ; and those who deny them are 
constantly employed in explaining not what the Bible means, but 
what it does not mean. That these doctrines are essential to the 
Bible is manifested by one fact—those who deny them are always 
tempted to become infidels. The solution of the fact is this, 
their hearts and feelings are entirely opposed to these doctrines ; 
and if the Bible does teach them, who can wonder if they are 
tempted to deny its inspiration and reject its authority. This has 
been the fact in Germany, in England. 

It was also distinctly foretold that such would be the conse- 
quences among us. This prophecy is now history. Even the 
resurrection of Christ has been denounced as an idle tale, by one 
who boasts that he is but carrying to their mature results the 
principles of those who began their career by a denial of the di- 
vinity and atoning sacrifice of Christ. 

On the other hand, all tendencies to return to the pure faith of 
the Word of God in Europe, are marked by a renewed interest in 
the great doctrines of the divinity of Christ, his incarnation, and 
salvation through his atoning blood. Here is the rock of ages. 
All else is but shifting sand. Who then is wise? Let him shun 
the sand, and build on the rock 
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ARTICLE X. 


Cuap. xrx. or Dr. Tuoivck’s “Hours or Curistian Devotion. 
Translated for the Bib. Repository, by Rev. Wm. Hatz, New York. 


The building vast, sublime, the weak child’s eyes 
To span it, all majestically defies. 

Then let the child’s anticipating faith embrace, 
Till as it is, he sees it face to face. 


2. Tim. 3: 16. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness. 

Ps. 92: 5,6. O Lord, how great are thy works! and thy 
thoughts are very deep; a brutish man knoweth not, neither doth 
a fool understand this. 

Ps. 25: 14. The secret of the Lord is with (for them) that 
ear him. 

f 1. Cor. 18:12. We see new through a glass darkly, (in a 
dark word. Luther's trans.) 

“T regard it as a sign, that one has already become almost a 
master in the art of prayer, who has come so far as to prefer the 
Lord’s prayer before all other prayers, and has become inwardly 
convinced, that scarcely any other prayer can be thought of, 
wherein a Christian heart, is able to include so perfectly every- 
thing which it has to plead before the eternal God. What now 
holds of this little portion of the Word of God, holds as true, also, 
of the whole Word of God, viz: that a Christian man has already 
become rich in grave, so soon as he has reached the point of being 
better edified by the books of Holy Scripture than by any other 
Scripture. How powerfully the Holy Spirit must rule in the Bi- 
ble, we can recognize in the fact that it seems, humanly speaking, 
so small by the side of many other books, and has also, as history 
teaches, been put together in its present form quite incidentally, 
and yet accomplishes such astonishingly great things in a human 
heart. Verily, in this book the Lord Jesus, too, is wrapped in 
poor and insignificant;swathing-bands, as in the crib of Bethlehem, 
but still the wise men of the West, and of the East have been 
obliged to come and kneel down before this crib, and offer their 
gifts. When we at first approach the book, how strange all there 
from the beginning to the end, seems te one, and yet in the end a 
soul can make itself such a home therein, that it shall feel better 
off there than in all other books in the world. It is only the dark 
places in our hearts that cause us to find so many dark places in 
the Bible. But let Christ grow and become greater in the human 
heart, and he will at the same time become ever greater and more 
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glorious in His Word. Still you can meet with no experienced 
Christian, who would not testify, that he has found in the Bible a 
fountain which no one can exhaust, as Dr. Luther has so _pleas- 
ingly said: ‘I have now for some vears read the Bible through 
twice a year, and were it a great and mighty tree, all its words 
being twigs and branches, then it were true that I have knocked 
on all its little twigs and shoots, and longed to know what was on 
them, and what virtue they had, and still, during the whole time 
have knocked down only a few little apples or pears.” 

Therefore, dear brother, will thou have a blessing from the read- 
ing of Holy Scripture, let it not stumble thee, if even by the very 
side of what is clear, there is always much still which remains 
hidden to thee; only consider, that though the Heavenly Father 
certainly thought of thee too when he caused the Bible to.be writ- 
ten for all the millions who dwell upon the earth, in order that 
those therein shouldst find thy light and thy dish, thy little herb 
and thy little vine, He had in the meantime equally in mind all 
his other children. From this it must follow then, as thou canst 
easily conclude, that an incomputable amount which will be clear 
for them, will be dark for thee, and that one acre of the Divine 
Word is designed to bear fruit specially in one, another in a dif- 
ferent time. Here e. g. the Word of God has passages, which 
were written particularly for learned men, who are seeking their 
solution, in others Divine Wisdom has been thoughtful for Kings, 
again there are others in which special care has been taken for 
little children. In some passages seeds have been sown, from 
which high and deep thoughts were designed to grow up to shine 
as stars before human knowledge, from others exhalted and excel- 
lent deeds, from others again noble arts were to spring forth. Some 
of the beautiful flowers have given a strong fragrance only in the 
Fast, others in the West; with some the middle ages were re- 
freshed, others are best suited to us. O what askillfuland whata 
rich Lord must He be, who has been able to cover so beautiful a 
table for so many, and such very different guests! Be it now, that 
some dishes don’t fit my palate, it certainly were not quite deco- 
rous towards the master or respectful towards the various guests 
by my side, to grumble. Suppose | let what does not agree with 
my palate, pass by—the table is still richly furnished. And who 
knows—the day has not come to an end yet! Perhaps my Lord 
has even for me in his rich Word still many an enjoyment in re- 
serve, of which I have as yet no conception, as soon as the 
Scripture expresses it, “my senses shall be exercised !”" 

As in a certain place the Saviour says to his disciples: “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit—when the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth,”’ so the Saviour has likewise probably kept back much 


1Heb. 5: 14. 
? John 16: 12, 13. 
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from me in his holy Word, which I cannot bear now, and which 
therefore will not suit my taste. Then patience, humility !—And 
besides, the best seasoning must still be added by that cook, who 
after all, has the most to do with all good relishing—hunger. That 
hunger is a good cook, has been set down to his credit for the 
longest possible time the world over, but what a good teacher he 
is also! He interprets to the poorest peasant the gospel of St. 
John, upon which many learned masters are still breaking their 
heads, so intelligibly, and offers such delightful explanations to him, 
that his heart beats for joy over it. Such is the teacher, whom 
the Saviour himself so beautifully commended, when he says: 
“ Blessed are ye who hunger !”' It is not my opinion on this ac- 
count that we should deprive of their creed and homes those 
learned gentlemen, who interpret the Scripture form in the church 
of the Lord. Oh no, I am rather of the opinion, that many pious 
Christians are not quite sensible enough how much the good God 
has given to the church in the beautiful expositions of the Bible 
by learned men, and are not justifiable, in being willing te go 
down into the shaft of the Divine Word with but just the little 
miner’s taper which the Holy Spirit has kindled for them. That is 
not right. The Holy Ghost, who has kindled the light for the 
understanding of the Divine Word, belongs not merely to one in- 
dividual member of the communion of the Lord, not merely to 
thee or tome, but to the whole body ; therefore no one should lightly 
esteem the gifts, whieh the Holy Ghost has imparted in all times 
to learned men and servants of the church, since indeed it stands 
written, that “the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man for the common profit.”’ so that, therefore, a humble spirit 
ought rather to praise God, if through the guidance of Divinely- 
blessed writings of pious Scripture expositors in all ages it is 
granted to him, to be able to enter upon his journey into the glori- 
ous land as it were in the company of so many godly and experi- 
enced path-showers, that is to say, the glorious land of holy Scrip- 
ture. Does not in this way become mine, what of light the Spirit 
of the Lord has in all ages of his church, sent for the understand- 
ing of the Word ef God ? 

From the fact that it is the Holy Ghost alone who can teach us 
to understand the holy Scripture, [ have also deduced another doc- 
trine still for myself, viz., that in reading the Word of God the right 
interpretation can by no means be reached by picking at the fet. 
ter. In time past I have but too often—and even with a true and 
earnest conscience—tormented myself to comprehend very literal- 
ly this and that verbalism, however hard it might sound, and was 
obliged still to grant that many other passages of holy Scripture 
and especially its general spirit were against my sense, arid that 


' Luke 6: 21. 
*1 Cor. 12: 7, Lather’s Translation. 
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made much trouble and anxiety for me. I knew very well for in. 
stance, that many laid stress upon the spirit only in order to put 
their own spirit into God’s Word, and where perhaps the doctrines 
and commands were too strong for them, flew over it with the 
spirit and wished out of it, as much as did not answer their 
turn. For as Dr. Luther says: “ Human reason flits and flutters 
about the letter of the Divine Word, until it has got it to rights 
for itself,” that is, in other words, until it has regulated the sun. 
dial by the clock in its chamber. But is it now the Spirit of God, 
who alone teaches to understand the Word of God, then working 
on the letter can certainly not open the door of the understanding, 
on the contrary so far as one would protect himself from the 
haughty illusions of human reason, nothing will do except to learn 
rightly to distinguish the human spirit and the Divine spirit. 
. Hence I believe, that, just as what a human author has meant in 
a single passage of a book, is perceptible only from his meaning in 
the whole book, and as the importance of a single member can be 
known by us only so far as we endeavor to understand it correctly 
from the structure of the whole bedy, so also, what the Holy 
Scripture means in any one passage, only then rightly occurs toa 
pious reader, when he holds up and accomodates the individual 
part to the whole, as Luther has said of his own translations, that 
“the good understanding was more in his estimation than the dis- 
putatious letter.” It is true that timid spirits are often alarmed at 
such spiritual freedom with the Word of God, as if, when we do 
not keep rigorously to the letter, God’s Word would be trifled 
with and perverted; now we must on no account pervert God’s 
Word ; as the Emperor Conrad once said of the imperial word: 
“ An Emperor’s word will not do to be perverted and trifled with.” 
But on the other hand the chief of apostles has also told us that 
“the letter killeth and only the spirit maketh alive.” Although 
ye, who squeeze and press the letter, do it with good intention, do 

ut be reminded by history, which may truly be named a genuine 
mother’s breast how often when Scripture has been too much 
pressed. blood instead of milk has flowed forth! Heaven forgive 
us. What abominable fanaticism, and how much cruel bloodshed 
have come out not only of that word of the Apostle—when for in- 
stance the flesh has interpreted it: “Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,” or from the Lord’s 
own language: “ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free!’* As to which so many have entirely forgotten, 
what stands in another place : “Only use not liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh,” and: “ As free, and not using your liberty as a 
cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God ;”* and again. 
“ All things are lawful unto me but all things are not expedient,” 
The apostle writes, ““ Ye children be obedient to parents in all 

*Gal.5: 1, *John.8: 32 *Gal.5; 13. ‘1 Peter 2; 16. 51 Cor.; 6, 12. 
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things” may not then the flesh pervert from the letter, as if children 
must be obedient to their parents even in everything base and un- 
godly ? Has our Lord said : “ When thou makest a dinner ora sup- 
per, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsman, nor 
thy rich neighbors, but when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed,”* may not 
the flesh which seizes the letter with a rough hand, so press this, as 
if one should never invite his relations to his table? So the Lord 
has likewise said: “Sell what ye have and give alms,” and here 
too the flesh may press the Word, as if a Christian ought to have 
nothing at all of his own—while still so many other passages of 
Scripture contradict all such childish misconstructions of the flesh! 
Thus then thou seest, that nothing helps here, except as thou 
humbly seekest well to understand the spirit of the Lord from the 
entire holy Scripture, in order that it may become clear to thee, 
what is meant in this or that place. 

To the unenlightened eye, the New Testament may seem, it is 
true, an unsightly edifice, wherein the architect has committed 
many an error: as if he might have placed the gable somewhat 
straiter, added a story or two in grander style, also set here a 
window, there the door still differently. But in the end it is with 
this building of the Word of God precisely as with the building of 
the whole world ; we are obliged to give God the honor, and to say : 
“Thou hast ordered a// according to measure and number and 
weight.” As the history of the Lord is the foundation-stone of our 
faith, this, therefore, has the first place in the writings of the New 

‘ Testament, in order that every one may first with it lay the founda- 
tion-stone of his faith. Then after the seeking soul has in the four 
Evangelists become acquainted with the Head, it is informed by 
the history of the apostle, how at first the body with its members 
was added to its head, in the next place learns from the letters of 
the holy apostles, what the faith, love and hope were, by which the 
body of the first community of believers was supported and 
whereon it was nourished, and finally with the Revelation of St. 
Johu, contemplates the victory of the Christian church through 
all times up to the end of the world. Again, how wise and graci- 
ous is this too, that one and the same truth of the gospel has come 
to us in such a manner, that the one beam of ‘ight has been 
obliged to be broken into different colors, in order that its riches 
might be rightly manifest and be as it were just so many doors, 
— which a man desirous of salvation can enter the palace of 
truth. 

_ It is very true, as soon as human reasen begins to subtilize, we 

imagine that we should have been able to impart to our Lord God 

better advice, in everything. Thus it occurs to one, first of all, 

whether it might not have been more beneficial and promotive of 

general good had it pleased God, instead of so repeating the one 
*Col. 3: 20. 2 Luke 14: 12, 13. ° 
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great theme in the Scripture, with so many variations as by this 
too much contention has been excited in the Christian church to 
present to us a single beautifully wrought system of faith, as it 
were a catechism of Christian doctrine framed by the holy apos- 
tles themselves. But how much hadstiil been lost to the Christian 
church, had she, instead of these histories and epistles, which are, 
as it were, portions cut.qut from the very life of the first church- 
ly community, received a rule of faith and morals in every re- 
spect complete! As much power and fulness and variety of life 
had departed from her, in proportion as the new song had been 
always sung by one voice only, and in one tone, for the variety of 
voices, as they are heard in the New Testament, has certainly had 
its eche in all ages of the church from the beginning.', 


W hat here in narrow compass we behold :— 
A glorious contest of accordant notes, 
Now sweetly joined, now striving separate 
Which shall the Ged-man, most exhalt and bless, 
Now deep and faint, like smothered thunder heard, 
And now like trumpets of the judgment-day, 
Now quick and cheerful like the festive flutes, 
And now majestic as a choral chaunt :— 
The noble music-tone unfolded here, 
Has echoed through the world’s wide history. 

The war-cry shouted by ¢he soldier Paul, 
Hath not its echo called to thousand strifes ? 
Through thousand hearts, echoes of peaceful love 
Have sounded sweetly from the strings of John / 
How many an ardent flame hath sprung to life, 
Reflected from the fire of Peter's words, 
And others still—bring silent offerings, 
Humble disciples from the school of James. 
One theme it is which ever soundeth on, 
Now, as at first, with varied harmonies. 


It has been declared to us, that the great werld-building was 
built by the heavenly wisdom “ according to measure, number, and 
weight ;” when, however, we try our hand at reckoning it over, 
we are always great bunglers. We make a beginning, and even 
as soon as we set out, expect high things; but it turns-out after- 
wards with us as Luther says of the jurists: “ A new jurist is in 
his first year a Justinian, and seems to himself above all Doctors ; 
the next year he becomes a Doctor, the third a licentiate, the 
fourth a baccalaureate, and the fifth a little student again.” In 
like manner it happens to one now, when one would re-calculate 
the divine wisdom’s measure, number, and weight, in the beautiful 
structure, which has been placed before us in the Holy Scriptures, 
it always ends with one’s saying, as the wise Socrates observed of 

’ The translator is indebted for this very accurate and elegant rendering of 
some original verses, bere introduced, by Tholuck, to the pet of Miss Potts, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Potts of this city, who has kindly furnished it for the 
present article. 
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the writings of a great philosopher: “ What I do understand of 
them, is so excellent that from this I also draw a conclusion as 
to what Ido not yet understand.” But this variety, which pre- 
vails in the dear divine garden of the Holy Scripture is still, so 
far as we have already attained to the comprehension of it, really 
something quite wonderful and glorious. Perhaps most souls be- 
gin with the Gospel of John. True, this is a more difficult lection 
than the other Gospels, but then, too, it is not exactly the under- 
standing of it, that allures and draws souls, but rather it is at first 
merely as a lovely music, which in a beautiful summer evening 
sounds over a stream. Then there begins to be a gentle move- 
ment and swelling in the heart of the man, so that perhaps he may 
ask his own heart: Heart, what wilt thou ? for he understands it 
not himself. Thus it may be in our time with most souls who 
come to the Saviour, that it is with them in this matter, as with 
the Samaritan woman, who also said to the Saviour: “Sir, give 
me this water that | thirst not,”’ before she was as yet rightly 
aware of what the Saviour was speaking. 

Light, Love, Life,—these are the tones, which float gently and 
softly over the stream and wave, and gently breathes around the 
unquiet heart. There is a breath of another world to be felt in 
them. So one sets himself down at the feet of Jesus, and comes 
soon to experience, that those were only sweet allurements, in 
order that the child might be drawn intothe School. But now in 
the School we go on to learn; here the question is no more of 
tones but of fruit, and the more one’s understanding opens to it, 
the more too wil! the first gospels be disclosed to one. Here we 
perceive, what we must /eave, if we would receive; here we step 
under the New Testament Sinai, and get sight of the strict 
domestic discipline in the family of the children ef God. This is 
in the next place also—set forth in body and life—shown to us b 
the Acts of the Apostles, a very noble and worthy book, whic 
Christians ought to make much more profitable than they do. It 
is the great visible witness that the Lord has fulfilled his promise, 
saying: “1 will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.”* 
There we see how the Lord, after he had put off his earthly body, 
assumed a yet greater body—the bedy of the Church; there we 

receive, that although he is now in heaven at the right hand of 

od, he has nevertheless also remained among his own on earth. 
When we learn for the first time rightly to understand what that 
waving and moving in the heart meant in the beginning, under 
John’s alluring love-tones, then are we educated for the preaching 
of the righteousness of faith, which Paul preaches. This, in m 
opinion, is the uppermost class in the school of Jesus. Wit 
Paul one comes next to study James too; for when the view has 
been given to one of the righteousness which comes from free 


} John 4: 15. 2 John 14: 18. 
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grace, it is then time also to learn to know the outward form 
of faith, and to prove in the work of love how powerful faith is. 
And with James goes hand in hand Peter, who shows us how “ the 
chosen generation, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the pecu- 
liar people, should show forth the praises of Him who has called 
them out of darkness into his marvellous light.”' 

Then if the gift of knowledge has been particularly granted to one, 
he therefore probably goes on still knocking, and his understanding 
is opened by Paul to that superscription of the world’s history : 
“From him and through him and to him are all things ;’** and 
by John the mystery of the Godhead is unsealed to him: “ In the 
beginning was the Word.” But should we perchance belong to 
the chosen few whom the Lord holds worthy to have something 
special spoken in their ear, we may perhaps make trial of ourselves 
in the Revelation of St. John, whether it may have been given to 
us to read some lines in the book with seven seals, in the book of 
the world’s history, whose seals he alone was found worthy to 
open, to whom the new song is sung: “ Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests: and we shall reign upon earth.” * 

O Heavenly Wisdom, in deep humility I supplicate thee ; open 
my eyes, that I may recognize the wonders of thy law! So much 
has thy grace blessingly permitted me already to experience, that 
I can say with full conviction, “ Where else should 1 go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” But thy Word has for me also 
many dark places still. I thirst for this, Lord, to see Thee wholly 
in thy light, my thirst is not the thirst of doubt, it is the thirst of 
faith ; yea, 1am most surely convinced, that thy darknesses are 
light ; therefore wilt Thou also satisfy it. Only ae me to read 
thy holy Word always aright, with an undistracted mind, and 
with a reverential and humble heart, as one ought to read a king’s 
hand-writing. Make my heart, as often as 1 step before it, pure 
from all carnal and idle thoughts, that I may not behold myself, 
while thinking that I perceive Thee, and that thy divine thoughts 
may be truly mirrored therein. And since Thy light, holy God, 
is a light of life, therefore help me, that all light which beams into 
me from thy Word, may clarify me also, and make me transpa- 
rent and may become apower of life for ine. 

"1 Peter 2: 9. Rom. 11 :"36. Rev. 5: 9,810. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


. General History of the Christian Religion and Church: from 
the German of Dr. Aucustus Neanper. By Josern Torrey. Vol, 
III : comprising the Third and Fourth Volumes of the original, 
Third American edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. London: 
John Wiley. 1850. 

We hail the appearance of another volume of this noble History, with no 
little pleasure. Neanper, so far as completed, is incomparably the best 
ecclesiastical history ever written, and will unquestionably be regarded as the 
standard work on this subject for ages to come. We need not speak of the 
peculiar and transcendent merits of this History, as the two volumes before 
translated by Prof. Torrey, and published, have made it extensively known to 
English readers, both in this country and in Great Britain. No man can be 
said to be well read in church history, who has not read and studied this most 
learned and splendid work of the great German historian, It seems to com- 
bine the excellencies of all other histories, and to leave little more to be said 
or done in this department of sacred literature. 

Prof. Torrey has also executed his truly formidable and difficult task in a 
most scholarly and able manner, quite to the satisfaction of all who are capa- 
ble of forming an intelligent judgment in the matter. 

The present volume comprises the third and fourth periods of the church, 
according to the plan of division adopted by the author, i. e. from the time of 
Gregory the Great to the death of Charlemagne ; and from the death of Char- 
lemagne to the time of Gregory VII., or from A.D. 590 to A.D, 1073. We 
hope the learned author will be spared to complete the master work, and that 
Prof. Torrey will be encouraged to introduce the remainder into the circle of 
English literature. 

We rejoice that this volume, and the scarcely less valuable work of Gieseler, 
make their appearance in this country ata period so opportune. It is mani- 
fest to an observing mind, from various signs in the theological heavens, that 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity are to undergo a new and thorough 
investigation and discussion in the American church. And we do not fear the 
result. The truth will gain new laurels. All who love it will gain a clearer 
perception of it, and come to hold it in greater simplicity. But we need, in 
such a discussion, as a thing indispensable, the light of history. Church his 
tory has not been half enough studied in our seminaries, and by our ministry. 
More attention must and will be given to this branch of learning. And we 
thank God that such admirable helps and increased facilities are furnished for 


the needed work. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. Vi., NO. 1. 12 
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2. History of Spanish Literature. By Grorce Ticxnor. In three 
volumes. 8 vo. pp. 568, 542, 549. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1849. 

Tus is a truly magnificent work, whether we regard its external appear- 
ance, its typographical beauty, or its literary merits. The publishers have ex- 
celled even themselves in producing these stately and elegant volumes. We 
have seen no American book that surpasses them in the mechanical depart- 
ment. And we are not surprised that so much pain and expense had one ex- 
pended upon the work : it merits its rich and beautiful dress. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the greatest literary work that 
has appeared in this country since the pmblication of Prescott’s Histories ; 
indeed, few native productions will compare with it. It confers no little honor 
on American literature, and is a rare and most valuable contribution to the 
literary world. It exhibits the fruits of patient toil, immense research, varied 
and profound erudition, and a literary taste and ability of the highest order. 
It is written in a style of great beauty, and brings to light a mass of curious 
and deeply interesting matter, illustrative of Spanish literature and history. 
The notes and appendices are numerous and learned, containing a vast fund 
of informetion and learning upon general subjects, while the references to 
authorities are full and complete. And not the least interesting part are the 
specimens of the old Spanish ballads, chronicles, and romances which are 
freely interspersed throughout the three volumes. 

The first volume contains a complete historical and critical exposition of the 
development of Spanish literature, from “ the first appearance of the present 
written language, to the early part of the reign of Charles the Fifth.” The 
second and third volumes bring it down to the early part of the present cen- 
tury. The leading subjects dwelt upon and illustrated are the ballads, the 
chronicles, and romances of chivalry, the drama, the provencal literature, the 
courtly schoo] in Castile, an extended notice of the theatre, historical and 
natrative poems, lyric poetry, romantic fiction, epistolatory correspondence, 
historical composition, and various historical sketches of kings and other 
subjects between the accession of the Bourbon family and the invasion of 
Bonaparte. 

We can do no more at present than to give the closing paragraph of this 
learned and elegant history, which will serve to show the style and genius of 
the author. He takes a hopeful view of the future, as it respects Spain and 
her literature ; a movement toward the revival of letters was made even while 
Ferdinand the Seventh was living, which may press directly onward and com- 
plete the canon of literature, whose forms, often only sketched by the great 
masters of its age of glory, remain yet to be filled out and finished in the 
grandeur and grace of their proper proportions : 

“But, whether a great advancement may be hoped for or not, one thing is 
certain—The law of progress is on Spain for good or for evil, as it is on the 
otherfnations of the earth, and her destiny, like theirs, is in the hand of God, 
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and will be fulfilled. The material resources of her soil and position, are as 
great as those of any people that now occupies its meted portion of the globe. 
The mass of her inhabitants, and especially of her peasantry, has been less 
changed, and in many respects less corrupted, by the revolutions of the last 
century, than any of the nations who have pressed her borders, or contended 
with her power. They are the same race of men, who twice drove back the 
crescent from the shores of Europe, and twice saved from shipwreck the great 
cause of Christian civilization. They have shown the same spirit at Sara- 
gossa, that they showed two thousand years before at Saguntum. They ate 
not a ruined people. And, while they preserve the sense of honor, the sin- 
cerity, and the contempt for what is sordid and base, that have so long distin- 
guished their national character, they cannot be ruined. 

“ Nor, I trust, will such a people—still proud and faithful in its less-favored 
masses, if not in those portions whose names dimly shadow forth the glory 
they have inherited—fail to create a literature appropriate to a character in its 
nature so poetical. The old ballads will not indeed return; for the feelings 
that produced them are with bygone things. The old drama will not be re- 
vived ; society, even in Spain, would not now endure its excesses. The old 
chroniclers themselves, if they should come back, would find no miracles of 
valor or superstition to record, and no credulity fond enough to believe them. 
Their poets will not again be monks and soldiers, as they were in the days 
when the influence of the old religious wars and hatreds gave both their 
brightest and darkest color to the elements of social life; for the civilization 
that struck its roots into that soil, has died out for want of nourishment. But 
the Spanish people—that old Castilian race, that came from the mountains and 
filled the whole land with their spirit—have, I trust, a future before them not 
unworthy of their ancient fortunes and fame; a future fall of materials for a 
generous history, and a poetry still more generous; happy if they have been 
taught, by the experience of the past, that, while reverence for whatever is 
noble and worthy, is of the essence of poetical inspiration, and, while religi- 
ous faith and feeling constitute its trae and sure foundations, there is yet a 
loyalty to mere rank and place, which degrade alike its possessor and him it 
would honor, and a blind submission to priestly authority, which narrows and 
debases the noble faculties of the soul more than any other, because it sends 
its poison deeper. But, if they have failed to learn this solemn lesson, in- 
scribed everywhere, as by the hand of Heaven, on the crumbling walls of 
their ancient institutions,—then is their honorable history, both in civilization 
and letters, closed forever.” 


3. The War with Mexico. By R. S. Rirrey, Brevet Major in the 
United States Army, &c. In two volumes, 8 vo. pp. 524, 650. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

Wuatever may be thought of the justice or necessity of our recent War 
with Mexico—and there are not a few true and loyal citizens who can never 
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be brought to defend the measure as a wise and righteous mode of redressing 
our grievances—a full, authentic, and standard history of so important a war, 
we owe to ourselves and to the civilized world to produce. The two beauti- 
ful and stately volumes before us, are manifestly a candidate for this honorable 
and distinguished place in our national literature. And we are free to confess 
that they possess a fair share of literary and historical merit. Written by one 
who is master of the science of war, and who took an active part in this mem- 
orable conflict, we might suppose him capable of an intelligent judgment, 
and possessed of the necessary materials for such an accomplishment. The 
author is evidently not wanting in many of the personal qualities essential to 
a good historian. The work is written in an admirable historical style—in a 
calm, bold, and fearless spirit. The author is master of his subject, and 
stzives, evidently, to be rigidly impartial and scientific in his statement of facts, 
and speculations based upon them. Still it can never take the place to which 
it aspires—a standard history of the Mexican War: such a history is yet to 
be written, and the present generation probably will not see it. The present 
one is decidedly partisan in its character. It stands committed to the admin- 
istration that declared and waged the war; it approves of its policy and all 
its measures, in a spirit of blind devotion: it speaks in no modest terms, we 
will say, in a tone and emphasis that deserve the severest rebuke, of the men, 
in Congress and out, who honestly deprecated and opposed the war; and it 
criticises the doings of Generals Taylor and Scott with little delicacy, and 
with extreme severity and presumption. There is a latent, lurking desire and 
aim throughout these calm and scientific pages, to rob these Generals of their 
hard-earned laurels, and secure the glory of battle and conquest for the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Polk. It is an administration history and not a national 
one, in the true and full sense of the word. As a record of facts, it is in the 
main reliable and valuable ; but we would not give much for its speculations, 
criticisms, and party ebulitions. 

Gen. Taylor, in many of his noted battles, and in the whole line of his 
operations comes in for no little share of blame. We give a single specimen 
from many which we had marked. In allusion to an expression in one of the 
General’s letters, he says : 

“That he had lost, in a measure, ‘the confidence of his government,’ is 
more than probable. Let reference be made to the correspondence of General 
Taylor with the War Department, and it will be seen, that from the very com- 
mencement of hostilities, to the time when General Scott was ordered to the 
field—a period of more than three months—not one plan of operation or sug- 
gested course of action, having in direct view the object of the war, had been 
received from General Taylor, and that all which had been made by the 
Secretary of War, which were necessarily liable to objections, made, as they 
were, at more than a thousand miles from the scene of operations, had been 
met by statements of difficulties and delays, unaccompanied by any sugges- 
tions for overcoming them. {Under such circumstanees, it is not surprising 
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that he should have lost some portion of the confidence which, after his sur- 
prising victories of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, may have reposed in 
him asa great commander ; and that the government, tired of proceeding upon 
false principles of action, should have done the best it could, by sending 
General Scott to the field to control the operations, as General-in-Chief of the 
army.” This is sufficiently explicit and sweeping. But the voice of a great 
nation, speaking in thunder tones, has pronounced a more favorable judgment 
on the hero of so many battles. 


4, Parental Wisdom ; or the Philosophy and Social Bearings of 
Education, with Historical Illustrations of its Power, its Political 
Importance, &c. By the author of “ The Wrongs of Poland.” 
Second edition. London: Saunders & Otley. 1249. 

We take great pleasure in introducing this English work to American 
readers. We know not the author, but he has certainly produced one of the 
most philosophical and valuable treatises on this all-important subject, that we 
remember to have seen. The great question of the social and moral training 
of the human mind, is here placed on the only true foundation—the Christian 
religion, and is discussed with rare wisdom and ability and impressive earnest- 
ness. The writer feels the vastness of his theme; he brings to the work 
profound and careful observation, and a practical and extended knowledge of 
human nature; he exhibits enlarged and elevated views of his subject; the 
principles he maintains are mainly sound and fundamental ; his arguments are 
enforced by many striking historical illustrations ; and the whole is written in 
a most happy spirit, and in an attractive style. It is a book full of deep, 
philosophical, practical thought, which parents, moralists, and statesmen may 
study to great advantage. It cannot be read, thoughtfully, without impressing 
one anew with a sense of the mighty power of education in moulding society, 
and in shaping men’s destinies for this world and the next, nor without fixing 
in the mind a deeper conviction of the too-often forgotten fact, that the only 
true foundation of a good education is the religion of the Bible. 

The work comprises an introductory chapter and six essays on the follow- 
ing points: Importance of Education; Parental Responsibility; A Philoso- 
phical Theory of Education ; On the Prevalent Levity of Youth; Testimony 
Derived from Ancient and Modern History ; Practical Hints to Parents. 

We hope the work will be speedily republished in this country. 


5. The Little Savage. By Captain Marryatt, R. N. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

WE are not among the admirers of Marryatt’s writings; indeed, we are at 
a loss to account for their popularity even among the lovers of our light and 
fictitious literature. He has little artistic skill; no power in the delineation 
of character; a false taste, and is not over nice on the score of truth and 
morality. 

This present volame is comparatively harmless. There is much that is 
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wholesome and true in it; but the story is so unnatural and marvelous; the 
two leading characters are such savage monsters in conduct; and the whole 
work is so darkly shaded by human guilt, that we question its happy tendency 
on the class of minds for which it is mainly intended. 


6. Windings of the River of the Water of Life in the Development, 
Discipline, and Fruits of Faith. By Grorce B. Cueever, D.D., 
New York and London: John Wiley. 1849. 


Dr. Curxver is too well known to the readers of the Biblical Repository to 
require any advertisement from us of the style and value of his thoughts. 
We need only to say of this new work, that it is highly characteristic of its 
author, and. in our humble judgment, is the ablest and best of all his works. 
It has evidently cost him no little labor, and is the fruit of a rich and instruc- 
tive experience. It cannot fail to interest and instruct the Christian reader. 
It blends the practical with the speculative, on the great subject of Faith ; it 
advocates no theory, but traces “‘ the stream of Christian experience as it is 
recorded in the Word of God, and makes its appearance in the hearts of God’s 
people.” “Faith is a life, not a speculation ; it is a life, and not a mere emo- 
tion in regard to the Author of life. I have endeavored to trace its workings, 
its forms, its results, its various developments for the ministry of the life of a 
practical piety, in Christians who, like Paul, count not themselves to have at- 
tained, but would be passing forward.” 

It is divided into four parts: First part—Christ in the Mind ; Second part— 
Christ in the Affections ; Third part—Christ in the Life ; Fourth part—Christ 
in the Soul, the hope of glory. 

No man, we are persuaded, can peruse it attentively without imbibing a life- 
giving draught from the pure river of the water of life; and a second reading, 
like that of every truly good book on religious experience, will have him 
more satistied of its original value, and anxious to turn to it again, and will 
more thoroughly impregnate his mind with its truth, as being what Milton 
calls the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. We commend it especially to ministers and 
students in theology, as an eminently Scriptural, suggestive, and fertilizing 
work, all the more valuable as being a fresh and original production of the 
times. 


7. Glimpses of Spain ; or Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. 
By 8S. T. Watuis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


Tuis is more than a readable book. It contains no little information; and 
its sketches of Spanish life, and manners, and society, are lively and graphic. 
The literary merit of the work is considerable. The author gives a more 
favorable opinion of life in the Peninsula than travelers in general have ex- 
pressed. Wecommend it to all who wish for information in regard to a 
country so rich with historic interest. 
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8. A Wheat Sheaf gathered from our own Fields. By F. C. Woon- 
wortu and T.S. Arruaur. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1849. 
Tuts is among the most interesting and valuable holiday gift books for the 
young that we have seen. This we should have guessed from the knowa 
character of the joint authors. They have here gathered into a beautiful sheaf, 
some of their choicest stories for the young, beautifully illustrated, and pre- 
sented in a style and dress to make it truly attractive to the young. It is not 
a book to amuse only, but to instruct, teaching and illustrating much valuable 
truth. 


9. Anecdotes of the Puritans. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1849. 


Tuese are short, pithy anecdotes, illustrative of Puritan life and character. 
They are said to be drawn from authentic sources, though the authorities are 
not given. Some of them are new; many of them are worth knowing ; and 
the book, as a whole, cannot fail to stimulate the young to the study of the 
history of those remarkable men. 


10. Memoir of Charles Henry Porter, a Student in Theology. By 

E. Goopricn Smita. American Tract Society. 

11. The Missionary’s Daughter: A Memoir of Lucy Goodale Thurs- 
ton, of the Sandwich Islands, American Tract Society. 

Tuese are among the best of the memoirs published by the Tract Society. 
They are both worthy of general circulation. The memoir of Mr. Porter is an 
admirable little work to be put into the hands of our pious young men, and of 
theological students in particular. {t can scarcely fail to stimulate to Chris- 
tian duty, and may lead some to devote themselves to the work of the gospel 
ministry. ‘“ The Missionary’s Daughter” is a work that all the daughters and 
mothers of America ought to read. It has already done much to foster a mis- 
sionary spirit, and, we doubt not, is destined to prove a rich blessing to thou- 
sands more. 


12. Fairy Tales from ali Nations. By Antuony R. Montaxsa. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by Ricuarp Dorie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

Avyorner beautiful and entertaining book for the young. It is a collection 
of tales gathered from the fairy lore of all nations, and for the first time trans- 
lated into English. In themselves considered, we think them of little worth, 
and we more than question the tendency of all such reading on the youthful 
mind. But as speeimens and illustrations of the popular literature of the 
various nations from whom the stories are drawn, the book is not without its 
literary value. We cannot say that the dlustrations are to our taste. Such 
grotesque, outlandish, monstrous caricatures of humanity may find favor with 
others, but not with us, while we have any reverence left for creatures made 
“in the image of God.” 
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13. Apostolic Baptism. Facts and Evidences of the Subjects and 
Modes of Christian Baptism. By C. Taytor, Editor of Calmet's 
Dictionary of the Bible. With Thirteen Engravings. Stereo- 
type edition. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1850. 


We are glad to see a revised and stereotyped edition of this learned and 
valuable work on the baptismal controversy, It is not necessary, at this late 
day, to speak of its peculiar merits, as the work has been before the American 
public for several years. These “ Facts and Evidences,” drawn from Chris- 
tian archeology, may not be conclusive, but they certainly go far to show, in 
the language of Mr. Taylor, “ that Baptism, from the dayof Pentecost, was ad- 
ministered by the Apostles and Evangelists, to infants, and not by submersion.” 
We are not aware that these “Facts and Evidences” have ever been invali- 
dated, either in this country or in Great Britain, and if not, they are certainly 
entitled to no little weight in favor of the arguments of Pedobaptists, both as 
to the subjects of Christian baptism and the apostolic mode. 


14. Institutes of Theology. By the late Taomas Cuatmers, D.D., 
LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1849. 


Tus is the last volume of the Institutes, and the eighth in the series of 
posthumous works. We expressed our mind so freely and fully on the merits 
of this work, on the appearance of the first volume, that we need now only 
Fepeat our commendation and high appreciation of it. The first volume treats of 
Natural Theology—Evidences of Christianity—Subject-matter of Christianity. 
Part J. On the disease for which the gospel Remedy is founded. Vol. II. Con- 
tinues the Subject-matter of Christianity, and gives us Part II. on the nature 
of the gospel Remedy, with six supplementary lectures on the Trinity; the 
moral uses of the doctrine that Christ is God; the union of the Divine and 
human nature in Christ; on the doctrine of the Spirit; on the distinction be- 
tween the mode in which theology should be learned at the Hall, and the mode 
in which it should be taught from the Pulpit; on didactic and controversial 
theology. 

The appearance of these Institutes is timely : they bear on every page the 
impress of Chalmers’ massive and comprehensive mind ; they discuss the doc- 
trines essential to Christianity, in a very able and lucid, and often original and 
striking manner ; and, we doubt not, that they will take rank among the ablest 
and best of the Doctor’s many excellent works. 

We have been impressed with one thought in reading this work ; it is this - 
either theological controversy has not raged on the other side of the water as 
it has done on this, during Chalmers’ lifetime, or else he never turned his mind 
particularly to some of the most fundamental points involved in the contro- 
versy, in the way of investigation and vindication. Take, for example, his 
supplementary lecture on the Trinity ; and we are not a little surprised at the 
meagerness of his argument to sustain the Trinitarian doctrine. He urges one 
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or two points with great force ; but the argument is certainly very imperfect, 
and will not begin to compare, in regard to fulness, force, and conclusion, 
with many we have seen from American theologians. Indeed, we are of the 
opinion, that the doctrine of the Trinity has nowhere been so thorougifly and 
ably discussed, and so triumphantly vindicated from Arian and Socinian objec- 
tions, as in our own country. 

15. An Essay on Justification by Faith, with particular reference to 
the Theory of Forensic Justification. By Josten Murnscuer, D.D» 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

A cir, discriminating, learned, and strong Essay on this fundamental 
Christian doctrine. It takes substantially the new school Calvinistic view, 
and reasons the various points involved in a sensible, and, to us, conclusive 
manner. We are glad to see views so Scriptural so clearly and decidedly ex- 
pressed in such quarters, at such a time, ona point of faith so essential to 
Christianity. The author is worthy of the D.D. which has recently been con- 
ferred upon him. 

16. An Address by E. D. MacMaster, D.D., on the occasion of his 
resigning the Presidency of the Miami University, Ohio. 

Waite this address is mainly occupied with matters relating to the condi- 
tion and history of this University, it incidentally discusses several points 
fundamental to a liberal education, with singular ability, exhibiting views not 
more sound than elevated and important, of the true and proper object of col- 
lege training. 

17. History of the National Constituent Assembly of France. By 
J. F. Corxran, Esq. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849, 

Tue author of this work enjoyed peculiar facilities for the service he has 
performed. An eye-witness of the whole scene, and knowing personally the 
chief actors in it, he has given a most graphic sketch of the doings of this 
noted Assembly, and of the thrilling events connected with the origin and 
infant days of this new republic. His sketches of the chief men who figured 
in the administration and in public affairs, are life-like, and, we presume, true. 
His description of the terrible days of June, is by far the most full, connected, 
and intelligent, that we have anywhere seen. On the whole, it is a very inter- 
esting book, and useful in giving a connected and intelligent view of the 
state of things, past and present, in this misnamed republic, and active ally of 
crowned despotism, in crushing Italian liberty. The author evidently thinks, 
and with complacency, that the republic, in form even, will be of short du- 
ration. 

18. The Whale and his Captors ; or the; Whaleman’s Adventures, 
and the Whale’s Biography, as gathered on the homeward cruise of 
the Commodore Preble. By Rev. Henry T. Cuzever. With En- 
gravings. New York. Harper & Brothers, 1850. 

Tuis is one of the very best books published this season. We hail it, in- 
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deed, as among the beginnings of a brighter day for seamen, the dawn of the 
Sabbath’s light upon the sea. It will take its place with Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” in every sailor’s library, and it will be read by thou- 
sands of landsmen with not less interest than by the sailors themselves. It is 
full of instructive and stirring pictures of the hard and dangerous life of the 
whaleman, with accurate descriptions of the life and habits of the whale, 
drawn from actual observation in the whaleship. The scenes and events are 
recounted in a clear and vivid style, and the influence of the work on the 
mind and heart of the reader, is all the while elevated and admirable. 

” While it presents instruction and thought for men, it is also one of the best 
holiday presents for children, both because of the intrinsic interest of its sub- 
ject, as a commanding chapter in the Natural History, and the clear and beau- 
tiful manner as to printing and engravings in which the Harpers have presented 
it to the public. 

The closing chapters of the work, concerning the Sabbath at sea, and the 
moral and religious influences that may be brought to bear upon the minds of 
seamen, address themselves powerfully to thoughtful and religious mea. The 
argument presented in so excellent a spirit to the owners and captains of ves- 
sels, cannot fail to produce a happy result. The author clinches his argu- 
ments drawn from the Word of God and the nature of the case, as well as his 
own observation, by the experience of the veteran Captain Scoresby, the hero 
of twenty-eight perilous whaling voyages, whose admirable Sabbath keeping 
example, amidst trying circumstances for successive years, is to be commended 
to the whole world. In the appendix to the volume (and a most valuable ad- 
dition it is), there are given, among other things, the interesting results of a 
strict and conscientions observance of the Sabbath at sea, from the memorials 
of Scoresby the son. 

The Christian lessons from the voyage, gathered up by the author, in the 
eighteenth chapter of this work, are original and beautiful, and some of them 
truly affecting. The following paragraph, concerning the wrecks met with in 
the Gulf stream, some of which, it is supposed, go round and round the 
whole vast course of the current, and after being lost from knowledge a long 
time, re-appear at intervals just in the same identical Gulf as before, is full 
of truth, aptitude, and present applicability. “Just so,” remarks the author, 
“in the political, religious, and philosophical world, you will see the wrecks 
of ce;tain errors and fallacies exploded, dismasted, water-logged, or quite 
foundered in one age, re-appear in another on the revolving current of opinion. 
After having floated off into obscurity, and been quite lost sight of for a 
time, they will come round again, and perhaps be taken up and towed into 
port by some political novice or demagogue, or transcendental speculator, pre- 
tending to great originality of genius, or by some novelty-hunter in religion— 
by them re-ribbed, caulked, and coppered, perhaps razeed, and set afloat anew 
upon the tide of speculation, with a great boast of newness, and a mighty 
press of canvas.’’ This is admirable. 
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19. History of King Alfred of England. By Jacos Assot. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts volume well sustains the interest of this highly popular and really 
useful series of popular histories of distinguished persons. It presents @ 
lively sketch of the life and character of the great and good Alfred, as 
well as a summary of the history of the aboriginal Britons, and of the 
origin of the British monarchy. We know of no work that combines 80 
much valuable historical information on this subject, in the same space, a8 
this unpretending volume ; and then it is presented in such a happy manner, 
as to secure for it the reading of every person into whose hands it may fall. 
And this is the chief excellence of these histories. They are short, yet 
comprehensive ; accurate histories, yet invested with the attraction of brilliant 
romances. If parents wish to cultivate in their children a taste for history, 
they are almost sure to secure so worthy an end by putting into their hands 
this elegant little library of Histories. 


20. The Mercy Seat: Thoughts Suggested by the Lord's Prayer- 
By Garpiner Sprinc, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, in the City of New York. New York: Published by M. 
W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 1850. 


' We always greet a new work from Dr. Spring with a cordial welcome. 
The elevated character, the sound instruction, and the practical aspect of his 
religious writings, commend them to all who love the gospel of our common 
Saviour. There is a clearness in the statement of truth, a depth of piety, a 
tichness of Christian experience, and a degree of spirituality, united to a 
chaste and beautiful style, and a sweet and chastened spirit, that is truly 
grateful to the renewed heart. We love to commune with such a mind 
on the tender and interesting and sublime theme of religion. 

The present work is among the author’s happiest productions. It is not 
perhaps, equal to his ‘Obligations of the World to the Bible,” or his “ At- 
tractions of the Cross,” or “The Power of the Pulpit,” in point of literary 
merit, and intellectual originality and strength; but we think it surpasses 
them all in richness of instruction, tenderness of spirit, earnestness and 
fidelity of appeal, and power to awaken and sway the best feelings of the 
sanctified heart. His general observations on prayer, and his remarks on the 
matter and manner of prayer, are most excellent, and worthy of careful and 
thorough study. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as a mere composition, is the most sublime and compre- 
hensive form of words to be found in any language. For depth of meaning, 
and reach of thought, and power of suggestion, it is the most remarkable 
Scripture that we have ever attempted to study and comprehend. There is no 
subject in the whole range of Christian truth so admirable on which a pastor 
may prepare a course of sermons unusually interesting and instructive to him- 
self and his people, as this same brief prayer. The Dr., therefore, could not 
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have chosen a better theme, as the subject of his matured and Christian 
“Thoughts.” He has chosen, also, we think, the best form—not the sermonic 
but the lecture form—which leaves him more freedom in discussion, and a 
wider range of application. It is divided into sixteen chapters. We give 
the subject of each: General Observations on Prayer; The Instructions of the 
Bible, as to the Matter and Manner of Prayer; God a Father; The Name of 
God Hallowed; The Kingdom of God on Earth; The Means of Extending 
God’s Kingdom ; The Will of God performed on Earth ; Dependence for Tem- 
poral Blessings; Prayer and Pains; The Doctrine of Forgiveness ; Prayer for 

* Forgiveness ; A Forgiving Spirit; A Martial Spirit not the Spirit of Christi- 
anity ; Temptation Deplored; The Dread of Sin; The Argument by which 
Prayer is Enforced. 

We commend it to our readers, not formally, but with true heartiness, and 
express the earnest hope that its spirit and teachings, so redolent with the spirit 
and principles of the Divine Prayer which has suggested it, may reach and 
imbue the hearts of multitudes who are wont—alas! too often as a mere 
form—to say; “Our Father, Who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day, our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen.” 


21. A System of Ancient and Mediaeval Geography, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Cuantes Antuon, LL.D., Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languages in Columina College, New York. 
8 vo. 769 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


“Tue present work,” the author says, “is intended as a text-book for the 
combined study of ancient Geography and History—two branches of educa- 
tion that ought never to be separated, but of which the former is either en- 
tirely neglected among us, or else only taught out of superficial and defective 
compends. Now that classical instruction aspires to be something more than a 
mere ringing of changes on letters and syllables, and the recitation rooms oi 
our colleges are beginning to have the dull routine of mere verbal translation 
enlivened by inquiries and investigations calculated at once to interest and 
improve, a knowledge of ancient sites and localities, that are more or less 
identified with the stirring events of former days, cannot but prove an impor- 
tant aid in advancing the good work.” 

It is evidently a work of extensive research, and accurate and authentic in 
all its vast and varied details. No pains have been spared in collecting the 
materials, as the list of works from which they have been obtained, abun- 
dantly shows. The best sources of information have been consulted, and 
everything calculated to interest or instruct, from whatever quarter it could be 
obtained, has been freely used. It professes to be a system, not merely of 
ancient, but also of medieval geography, though the latter division of the sub- 
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ject is not spread out so fully in detail as the former. This learned and ex- 
ceedingly useful work, to those who are perusing geographical and historical 
studies, is designed to be used in connection with Findlay’s Classical Atlas, 
which may be procured from the publishers of this volume. 

We have often felt the need of just such a work as this, and we doubt not 
it is destined, like the numerous other works of this eminent author, to a use- 
ful and honorable career. It is brought out ina style of great neatness, and 
is a valuable addition to any man’s library. 


22. A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. By Avexanper Crupen, M.A. From the 
Tenth London Edition, carefully revised and corrected, to which 
is added an Original Life of the Author. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1849. 


A FuLL concordance to the Scriptures is indispensable in every religious 
family ; it should be preferred even to the best commentary. It not only 
greatly facilitates the study of God's Word, but helps one to understand it, 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. The great advantage of the present 
edition is its accurateness and completeness, and the Jow price at which it is 
sold. One who has examined into its merits, says: “I have carefully com- 
pared your edition of Cruden’s Concordance with a fine English edition, and 
find it true to the original. Knowing, from many years’ use, the value of 
Cruden, I cannot but be glad that you have thus presented a cheap edition of 
his invaluable work to the American public. I find in your copy an unim- 
paired, complete Cruden.” The low price of this edition brings it within the 
reach of almost every family. 


23, The Works of Leonarp Woops, D.D. In Five Volumes. Vol. 
I. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd. 1849. 


We welcome the first volume of these Works, as a most valuable and 
timely addition to our theological literature. Seldom have we read a book 
with so much interest—with such entire satisfaction, and for so many reasons 
—with such a deep and profitable sense of truth as its grand material. This 
volume consists of forty-one theological lectures, being a part of the course 
delivered by the venerable author, while occupying the Chair of Christian 
Theology in the Seminary at Andover. Several of the first lectures are de- 
signed to act as guides to theological students, in acquiring the science of 
theology. They are most admirably adapted to this purpose, stimulating the 
mind strongly to the most thorough and searching inquiry, and, at the same 
time, in the most wholesome and convincing manner inculcating the lesson of 
intellectual humility, on the ground not only of its piety, but also of its rational: 
dependence on the constituted limitations of the human understanding. 
Man cannot know everything ; neither can he explain everything. It is well 
to know where to stoyp—what are the limits God has set to our powers of anal- 
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